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JElfeEMYXETrS 



TO THK 



RE At)ER. 



Indulgent Rls^ADtitt: — 

Before tiiou beginnest the history 
of a life which God hath seea fit to visit with much 
vicissitude, I would have thee lend thy most diligent 
attention to the following simple caution. — 

Bear then well in inind, through the whole course of 
tMs work, that thou att not reading a book of adven 
tures, contrived merely for thy amusement and tt& 
author's profit — ^but the Ufe of a being, neither abo^e. 
nor below the common line of mcMtality, whose miffor- 
tunes, brought upon him. chiefly by .his own folly, may 
prove to thee an instructive, while not uninter^ing 
lesson. And be not offended that his most serious 
moods are often traversed by a strange vein o levity; 
for such, dear Reader, is the faithful transcrpt of his 
feelings. It would seen! that some men coi^e into this 
world merely to weep, and others — ^merey to laugh. 



jc to the reader. 

The same waves, that sink the former, but wash the 
latter with their spray. — Of these latter am I : judge 
then accordingly — 

Liberius si 
Dixero qoid, si forte jocoeius ; hoc mihi juris 
Cum venia dsbie » ■ . 

A word more. — Thou rememberest, doubtless, the 
preUminary story which Gil Bias tdls his reader of the 
two scholars and the soul of the licentiate Pedro Gar- 
cias: — thou wilt apply his conclusion to the work before 
thee — 

Qui que tu sois, ami lecteur, tu vas ressembler i I'on- ou ^ 
Pautre de cea deux ^coliers. Si tu lis mes av^ntiures saus ' 
prendre garde aux instructions morales qu'elles rei^ermeni/tu 
ne retireras aucun fruit de cet ouvrage ; mais situ le lis avec 
attention, tu y trouveras, suivant le precepte d'Horace, Ptttile 
m^e avec I'agreable. 

Of what complexion soever thou mayest be, friendly reader, 
tVou wilt certainly resemble one of those two scholars: for, if 
tlou perusest my adventures, without perceiving the moral 
imtructions they contain, thou wilt reap no harvest from thy 
labour; but, if thou readest with attention, thou wilt find in 
thet^ according to the precept of Horace, profit mingled with 
please.— iS/moZ/ef'j Translation, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Juno Lucina, feropem! serva me, obsecro! 

Dear Readeb — If you have ever read at all, you 
must have read of certain countries, where, whensoever 
an addition is about to be made, in the natural way, to the 
number of the inhabitants, every circumstance attending 
the entrance of the new comer is observed and remem- 
bered as an omen of his future good or bad fortune. 
Now, with your free leave, it is a most excellent custom, 
•. and one which I shall strictly observe in recording the 
birth of the proper subject of these memoirs — that is to 
say, of my own proper, masculine self. 

Be pleased then to sketch, upon the tablet of your 
fancy, as vile ik little village, and in as vile a site, as your 
pure imagination Will permit. Well-^foUow my finger 
whilst I indicate Certain spots therem worthy of your 

Vol, I. . . 2 Jl 
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attention. Here, on the right — next neighbour to that 
spireless church — ^you have a long, low house. You see 
it displays some little regard to cleanliness. It is indeed 
no other than the parsonage. Now look at that one-eyed 
dwelling, at the end of the street— directly facing you — 
there. What says its sign ? 

' HbG . H AndT . daRY . 

wOMan . anD . mlDwIrs . 

ilB . OooD . tMEJiTskun . to • KewS . anD . 
loDEEs. 

That speaks for itself. Now put by the picture, and I 
will commence my history. 

One morning, in the month of January, and year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight, a 
young woman was seen standing beneath Meg's com- 
fortable sign. I say seen, inasmuch as the noise she 
made, by using her fist as a drumstick on Mrs. Handy's 
door, had drawn to the neighbouring windows many a 
curious face — though the day had scarcely broke. The 
truth is, our village, like all other villages, was famous 
for the number of its newspapers. I^do not mean those 
dirty, black and white articles, which we cannot open 
without first opening our pockets ; but those respectable, 
elderly ladies, whose business it is to gather, polish, and 
arrange all the news of the day, and, when thus pre- 
pcu'ed, to retail it for the mere asking. In sooth, they 
are a generous race, and have their enemies ; but they 
who love the " dissemination of knowledge" love the gos- 
sips, and — so do I. 

No wonder then, that the noise made by Meg's cus- 
tomer should produce such a sensation among Meg'p 
neighbours. As soon as the former's fist commence 
knocking, a dozen noses simultaneously ceased snoring 
off jumped a dozen -coverlets— ^own on their respecti 
supporters leaped a dozen bodies— up fiew a do7 
windows — and, ere a second had elapsed, out poppf 
dozen night-capped heads. 
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CH, I. LIFE OF J£BEMT LEVIS. 15 

^ Who is ity young woman? who is it?'' screaiMd out 
a dozen voices. 

^'Noatt of your business!" was the ready answer. 
'< You'd best keep your tongues in doors, neighbcnrs !— » 
Meg ! INbg Handy ! why Meg, I say ! get up, you old 



» 



The last word of this gentle exhortatioQ was either 
clipped off by the firost, or swallowed trough dread of 
it ; for not one of the twenty-four ears could catch it. 
Presently Meg's solitary window opened, and out peeped 
a flannel night-cap of uncertain color, beneath whose 
greasy folds a pair of rheumy eyes might be seen, 
opening and shutting their rugose Hds with the most be- 
witching modesty ; whilst between them a barometer, in 
the form of a nose of portentous magnitude, thrust forth 
\ia purple sign &i cold weather. A wrinkled mouth fol- 
lowed this latter, within whose ampJe fst^ grinned two 
or three fangs, that no one, however envious, would have 
taken for arUfieiaL -^ 

" Who's there ?" began Meg's throat /orite. . " O ! it's 
you, is it, Betty ? The parson's lady \a — «^ hah T oh, I 
understand, I understand ! — Yes, yes, I'm coming, Betty ! 
wait a moment, my dear!" concluded Mra. Handy's 
voice piano. 

What a happy thing it is, that we are beings so sus- 
ceptible ! Do you not think so, Reader 1-rTou seem to 
hesitate, as though you do not altogether comprehend 
me. Well, I will explain. Suppose that Mistress Meg 
Handy, Dairy Woman, etc., had been less susceptible : 
suppose, I say, that being, as was natural, somewhat irri^ 
tated at the necessity of quitting her warm .bed on a cold . 
winter's morning, the sight of a customer had been 
unable to warm her-<-that is, to soothe her irritated feel- 
ing-— -what would have been the consequence ? Would 
not the gentle Betty have forgot her nature and waxed 
wroth? and would pot Meg have been injured thereby? 
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You nod assent. Well then, is it not a happy thing that 
we are beings so susceptible ? 
1 don't know that, Mr. Author ; we arc nt)t all 



dairy-women, nor midwives. 

Very true, Mr. Reader ; but we are all Mrs. Handtesr, 
however. Why, I remember that when I was a school- 
boy, I made it a regular rule never to learn my lessons 
on quarter-day, — and why, forsooth ? Because, just aa 
the master was meditating an assault upon my breeches' 
buttons, I would meekly present the amount of his bill> 
and in an instant would he "unknit his threatening 
brows," and smile as sweetly as a May morning after 
clouds. Now, all this is a proof of the amiability of 
human nature. Reader ! are yen satisfied ? 

After the lapse of a few minntes, the honer»ble MrSm 
Handy, Dairy-woman and Midwife, was seen accompa- 
nying the honoured Miss Betty, Chamber-maid and 
Errand-girl, with the most condescending and envied 
familiarity. 

This was all the dozen heads had waited for. Down 
went the dozen windows ; and in less than half an h'ou? 
afterwards^ the whole village was talking of babies. Oh> 
those gossips are useful creatures ! 

The affectionate pair found the family of the Reverend 
Mr. Levis in the greatest excitement. Some of its mem- 
bers were seen running up and down stairs on tiptoe, with 
their fore-finger on their close-drawn lips, as though they 
themselves were about to be delivered— of some mighty 
secret. These were all females. Others were sitting in 
silent agitation, with their eyes and ears wide open, — 
looking occasionally at one another, as though each sud« 
pected her neighbour might know more of the matter than 
herself. These too were all females.— r While the only 
male in the house^ the Reverend parson himself^ was 
measuring, with rapid yet noiseless steps, the length and 
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breadth of his library, and every now and then bending 
bis ashy face near the door of the adjoining apartment, 
where lay the subject of so much anxiety, the vessel 
freighted with all his hopes. Whether curiosity had any 
thing to do with this behaviour I know not ; but, ever ' 

since the time of Eve Does not Demosthenes 

tell us that delivery is every thing ? 

iti * If * ^ * * 

Two hours afterwards, thanks to pilot Meg, that vessel 
came to a safe haven ; and its living cargo was consigned 
to the arms of the delighted owner.* 



CHAPTER II. 

What's in a name 1 — 



Romeo and Juliet. 



After they had got me, one of the first things my 
parents thought necessary 

But, whilst I yet may, it will be well to give the por- 
traits Y)f my parents : — 

My father was a tall, thin, cadaverous looking man, 
with nothing very prepossessing'in his physiognomy. A 
little head, stuck upon an unconscionably long neck, and 
almost hidden by a preposterously large wig, was the first 
thing that met the eye, in as much as said head had a sin- 



. 

* The incidents which have been recorded in this fint chapter did not fUl 
under my own oheervation, as the sagacious reader may suppose ; but wen 
related to me by Betty Chambermaid, when I had attained a reasonable age. In 
like manner, most of the matter of the two succeeding chapters came ttom the 
Ups of my prudent mother— as I think it best to menUon, lest the chartcaMt itadtt 
should iOiV*^ me of braakiDg the ninth commandmaat. 

a* 
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gular fancy fiir getting before the rest of the body, when 
the latter was in motion, — as though afraid that the feet, 
which members it justly considered the lowest in rank, 
w;ould reach the journey's end before itself — the highest, 
and, according to its own ideas, the noblest part of the 
whole man. I was, therefiure, oflen inclined to doubt 
what the master taught me of the line of gravitation. A 
pair of immense shaggy eyebrows served as ledges to 
two deep-sunk caves, wherein shone the smallest but 
most brilliant eyes I think I have ever beheld; — contrasted 
with his sallow, sunken cheeks, they had certainly a most 
singular effect ; I never knew whether to laugh or cry, 
when I looked upon them. Between these islets and his 
continent moutk an immense nose served as bridge ; 
but a bridge so narrow, that the very flies seemed afraid 
to try its passage. Indeed, it was the wonder of his pa- 
rishioners that the bone had never cut the skin through, — 
it was always threatening such a catastrophe. But the 
mouth! — It seemed ever open, like its owner's family 
bible ; and when he spoke, it reminded you of a yawning 
sepulchre, — ^to which resemblance, no doubt, the Rev. Mr. 
Levis owed his celebrity for preaching the most impressive 
flmeral sermon in*the kingdom. The shaft which had 
the honour of supporting this wonderous capital was flat, 
slender, and crooked. — His legs were long, bent, and 
spindle. Now, if you clap these latter directly into the 
centre of two broad feet— each two feet in length— you 
will h%sfe my father's self before you.* I hope, sweet 
Reader, you do not suspect me of fooling you with a cari- 
cature — I would scorn to do it. Nay — ugly as you may 
think my respected sire, he was considered to be the best 
looking (with one exception) of seven sons. 

My mother's portrait is the very jceverse of this. — 
There was nothing remarkable in her'appearance. She 



* Tbii iketcli rApreaeBts my faUi«r as he was when I had yean upon .n« — 
iome etsht of ten ; aud, upon my honour, I do not htltev« he was uatter when he 
hefatme. 
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was a pretty, little, round-bodied woman, the daughter of 
a neighbouring farmer; and had married my father for 
the sake of his station, as he had her for love. 

By the by — what a prepossession all women have for a 
clergyman ! Be he as ugly as the devil, they never find 
it out— -till he is married ;*-4he gown covers all his faults, 
as it doe8 their legs. For^ my part, I have never been 
able to discover the reason of it, by dint of my own dis- 
cerning faculties ; and as to any assistance from the 
women themselves — God bless them ! though they cannot 
keep another's secrets, they always take the best care of 
their 0¥m. However, I can make some shrewd guesses — 
as for example : — 

It is either : — ^because a clergyman is always respected, 
as long as he respects himself. — The se^f loves rank. 

Or : — because so good a man must necessarily make 
R good and east/ husband. — The sex loves sway. 

Or : — because, however much they may love sinning 
themselves, women have no notion of their husband's be- 
ing naughty. — ^The sex is naturally of a jealous temper. 

Or : — because women, being naturally inclined to evil, 
think to palliate their own sin beneath their husbands' 
cassock. — ^The sex hath always an eye to its own in- 
terests. 

Or : — ^because — Draw nearer to me, docile Reader ; I 
would whisper in ypur ear. Now, between ourselves, I 
do not believe a word of what I have been saying. The 
true reason is : — that woman, having inherited from the 
great first sample of her sex a certain amiable weather- 
coekishness of disposition, peculiarly susceptible to the 
wind of eloquence, is more readily swayed to good than 
stiff unpivoted man. Of which mobility of character, I 
will give an illustration before we part.* 

Be that as it Bany, the characters of my parents dif- 
fered as much as their persons, — there being but one 



* Yid. Book n. Chtp. zzvx. 
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point of resemblance between them — viz. a remarkable 

sweetness of temper. In other respects my father bore 

no more resemblance to my mother, than does a poodle - 

dog to a tabby.cati 

He was a man of education ; she was a woman of no 

education whatever— except the little she had received 

from him. He read no novels ; she read nothing else. 

He adored the ancients — ^because they were the only 

authors of whom he knew any thing ; she deidpised them 

— ^because they were the very aiithors of whom she knew 

nothing. 

He was taciturn-^-except when a favourite opinion was 

attacked; she was loquacious — on all occasions. He 

was frugal ; she was wasteful. He disliked company ; 

she loved it to excess. 

He was neat in person ; she was sluttish. 

He rose early, and retired late ; she rose late, and re- 
tired early. He sat ten minutes at meals ; she two hours. 
He ate no fisH ; she ate fish of all kinds. 

But, to balance these differences, besides the point of 
resemblance above mentioned : — He loved her for her 
real beauty ; she respected him for his supposed talents. 

Though the reader may think the foregoing list in some 
respects trifling, I, as a friend, advise him to commit it to 
memory. Otherwise, he may be puzzled in some parts 
of this history. 



After they had got me, wie of the first things my parents 
thought necessary was a name, — and they were right. 

One evening, then, that the worthy couple were left to 
themselves — ^the nurse (who was no other than our re- 
spectable friend, Mrs* Handy. — Kind.hearted creature ! 
she made it her chief boast " that she never brought folks 
into the world, like her betters, to let them slip out of it 
again as soon as they had taken a liking to it — ^not she !") — 
the nurse, I say, having gone out to Lock her << kows" up 
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for the night-*-my father, who had. been studying Lavater 
in the coals, discontinued his philosophic task with a sigh, 
drew his chair nearer to my mother, looked tenderly ob 
her and proudly on the babe she was suckling, (I was 
then about three months old and a sweet little creature^) 
laid his hand on my mother's knee, and commenced the 
following dialogue : — 

"He's a dear little fellow ! is he not, Mary?" 

" You may, well say that, Mr. Levis. Though he is 
my own child, and I am his mother, I think him the sweet- 
est little dog— oh, you little rogue, you !" 

Those compliments are cursed things! I was near 
paying for them with my life — ^being almost suffocated by 
the kisses with which my, mother accompainied her " dog" 
and "rogue." 

" I was thinking, Mary " Here my father folded 

his arms, and resumed his grate Lavater. My mother 
waited, with unusual patience, for the rest of the sentence ; 
but finding it not forthcoming, she broke in upon his 
study. 

" Well, Mr. Levis! What is it?" 

" What is what, Mary ?" 

" Why, you said you were thinking——" 

"Oh, that's true — ^that's true, wife! — ^Well, I was 
thinking, love" (re-assuming his tender looks) " that it 
is .almost time to name the young sprig." — and he felt 
the young sprig's bark. 

" Certainly, Mr. Levis ; I think you are right, — ^and I 
know so many handsome names too I" 

" Psha, wife.?" said my father, contemptuously, " What 
signifies joux, handsome names ? What Greek or Roman 
ever thought of giving his son a handsome name ? I tell 
you, Mrs. Levis, you know nothing about it." 

My mother could never brook contempt ; — she had too 
great a soul for that. " / know nothing about it, indeed ! 
Let me tell you, Mr. Levis, I know a great deal about 
it— yes, sir ! a great deal more about it than all your 
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Greeks and Romans. I can tell you that- no son of mine 
shall be called by any of your outlandish names — shall it 
deary V* (addressing the ^ young sprig.') 

<< Don't insult the ancients, Mary" said my father, with 
true ancient dignity — " Don't insult the ancients ! more 
especially as you know nothing about them. I say again," 
he continued, waxing warm — <* what signifies a handsome 
name? You know nothing about it, wife ! and I can tell 
you, you are very much mistaken indeed, Mrs. Levis" 
(waxing still warmer,) '< if you think that any son of mme 
shall go by such names as your Edwards, and your 
Henries, and Williams, and Johns ! — O ! I've no pa- 
tience with you, woman !"-^and, as he concluded his 
speech, he drew his chair to some distance from my 
mother's. 

Had my mother remained silent under such abuse, she 
would have forfeited all claim to the respect of her sex— ^ 
and justly too. But, as I have said before, she was a 
woman of great soul, and had no idea of remaining pas. 
«ive. '' La ! I'm sure 1 don't care, Mr. Levis, whether 
you have any patience or not ; not I indeed !" (accom- 
panying her defiance with an appropriate toss of the 
head :) " I've too much spirit for ihalt\ Mr. Levis ! — ^Johns 
indeed! Do you think I'd call my son * John'? I've too 
much taste for that, sir, let me tell you — ^John! Let me 
tell you, Mr. Levis, when my son is christened, he shall 
be named Roderick, or Peregrine, or — or — John !" — here 
she turned her back to him and addressed herself to me — 
*' It sha'n't be called John ; no it sha'n't ! shall it dear ? 

< Ride ft-cocktaorae 
To — » " . • 

« O ! very well, Mrs. Levis ; do as you please, ma'm ! 
do just as you please, ma'm ! I see what has corrupted 
you. " 

Ghost of Penthesilea ! who can describe the mighty 
ire that shook my mother's frame^ as steam'd; from forth her 
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husband V jaws sepulefaral, corraption'fl horrid-^-sound ? 
As when some mastiff's fangs have clasped a [Panther's 
snout ;-— the noble beast, stung to the quick with agony, 
roars out amain, lashes her panting sides with vaccine tail, 
and scatters on the winds the dust about. Now here, now 
there — ^now here, now there> again— nshe swings Molossus 
round ; but still adheres the unyielding cur ; till gather* 
ing all her strength, in one resistless struggle, she casts 
him on the earth a helpless prey. — Thus swell'd with 
awful rage the breast of Mistress Levis ;•— her eyes shot 
cinders, and her swollen cheeks threaten'd explosion dire ; 
while towards her husband's nose her fist outstretch'd 
menac'd flat ruin to its bridge. At length, striving with 

collected force, her words found utterance, and then 

my mother spoke :— 

" Corrupted me, sir 1 — You insolent wretch ? — ^I'U not 
put up with it ! You're a vHe man, Mr. Levis,*— that you 
are ! a nasty, irritable, disagreeable, contemptible " 

" That's right !" said my father, thrusting his hands 
into his breeches' pockets, as though he meant to bore a 
liole through them — " Get in a passion, wife ! its very 
becoming to you ! very !" 

My mother could bear it no longer, — she burst into 
tears. " Was ever woman so— so insulted ! You a cler- 
gyman !— a pretty cler — cler — clergyman — ^to treat your 
weddecl — ^wife so !" 

The husband was soflened at once.—" Well, Mary ! I 
did not mean to irritate you so ; I was only about to say, 
that you were corrupted— now don't break out again-^ 
corrupted by that Roderick Random, and that Peregrine 
Pickle, which you are ever thumbing. Stop ! let me go 
on now : I will reason a little first ; and then, you shall 
begin, love." 

O woman's tears! that never-failing weapon of her 
weakness ! Be she in any extremity-^let her but use it ! 
and greater conquests are effected than ever graced the 
swords of errant knights. They dissolved the hearts of 
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Stones ; but it dissolvedi stony heatts.-— TA^j^ dispersed 
whole hosts of giants ; it disperseth hosts of prejudices. 
— They broke the wand of magic, and loosed the fetters 
of enchantment ; it snappeth in sunder the shackles of 
obdurate guardians and hard-hearted parents, and layeth, . 
as the rain-drop doth the drifting sand, the anger of a bad- 
tempered husband. Who may resist its edg'e ? N ot I, 

for one ! — ^neither could my father for another. There- 
fore, he thus continued ^0^0 voce: — 

" I was about to say then, my dear Mary, that the 
modem custom of giving names that are dictated by the 
mere fancy — without any reference whatever to the qua- 
lities, personal or mental, of the individual ; or to the 
circumstances which may have attended his birth ; or to 
any event or action by which the family may have been 
distinguished — is plainly and decidedly absurd. Suppose 
that a man had twenty sons " 

" F,or shame, Mr. Levis ! how can you speak of such 
a thing 1" 

"Wife ! if you interrupt me any mote. by your silly 
remarks " 

It was never known — fortunately perhaps for his repu. 
(ation — ^how my reverend father had intended to conclude 
this lattei* sentence ; for, just as his partner's wrath be- 
ga,n to kindle, my diaper gave way, and, the pin running 
into my flesh, I vented my indignation in the usuaI man- 
ner of babies. Of course, it required all my mother's 
efforts to appease me ; and by the time she had succeeded 
the storm was blown over. 

My father resumed :-^ 

" Suppose that a man had twenty sons — I only say 
suppose such a thing. Well, if he were speaking of one 
of them to a stranger, and should say * my son John,' or 
<my son William,' or « my son James,' or mention him 
indeed by any of your modern appellations, how would 
the stranger know to which of the twenty he meant to 
refer?" 
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*^ Yes, but*——" agauCintertuptod my mother. 

^' But let me finish my argument first, Mrs. Lievis, and 
then you may begm with your < huts.' Now I say, that, 
were it not for the sacred rite of baptism, a man might 
as well have no name at all. We 'should follow the an- 
cients, wife ; they understood these things much better 
than we — as indeed they did every thing else. — ^Take 
care ! don't offend me again, Mary ! — ^The people of the 
East too, in modem times, manage such matters with 
remarkable discernment. I say we should follow them ; 
and call one son, for instance, Red-hair, — another Round- 
back, — another Pot-belly, and so on. It would display a 
great deal more of taste, and would certainly be acting 
more according to nature ; inasmucl\ as we find that all 
nations in a savage state distinguish individuals by names 
expressive of, some peculiar qualities belonging to those 
individuals. I do not mean, however, dearest spouse, that 
we should call our son by any significant English word, 
or by any composition of significant English words ; for 
that might expose us to the unjust ridicule of the igno- 
rant ; but that we should confer upon him some sonorous 
Greek or Latin appellation. I have, therefore, selected 
for him two names, viz. Prototocus and Primogenitus, 
cilher of which — and I leave it to your choice — ^will 
announce to every one that he is our first-bom son." 

The reader is surprised, no doubt, that Mrs. Levis was 
able to continue silent so long a time, especially when 
the reverend gentleman was speaking .of his Red-hair^ 
RoundJbackf and PoUbdly ; but the fact is, that she had 
contented herself with silently sneering at his folly, — ^till he 
had reached his Prototocus and Primogenitus. It was 
then that the insulted mother could contain herself no 
longer. Swelling with the most majestic indignation, she 
thrust her infant into the cradle at the risk of its neck^ 
and burst forth with the violence of a thunder-cloud : — 

*< Totocus O'Genital ! was ever man so mad ! — ^what, 
sir, — ^Mr. Levis^— Mr. Ichabod Levis," striding up to 

Vol. I. 3 
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him, with her pretty mouth enlarged to the size of his^ 
« do you think you are to disgrace my child by any of 
your blasphemous Irish names ? Do you think, man — ? 
I'd — ^I'd rather kill him at once !" 

The bolt had struck ; and my poor father was for many 
minutes speechless from its violence ; but he was too 
tall a man to be frightened out of his wits by so little a 
woman. He therefore drew himself up— by the waist- 
band of his breeches (his usual action, when he was 
very much excited,) — and prepared to take hi8|revenge. 
But, alas ! what mortal may calculate upon the chances 
of an hour ?— of a minute ? Here stood my poor father— 
a living, moving, feeling man ; in the prime of life, and 
the freshness— -if not the fullness— of health : the next 
moment— the door opened, and in entered Mistress Meg 
Handy, Dairy woman, etc. 

My father started back ashamed; my mother burst 
into tears ; and Meg stood mute, for a second — ^but for a 
second only ; — ^the next she had formed her plans. 

"Why, how, now, my daughter ? has any thing hap- 
pened to the baby ? Come, tell old Meg !" 

The lady took the hint in an instant, and dried her 
eyes — " Nothing, I believe Meg ; but — but — I was very 
much frightened." 

The gentleman did not take the hint : he had no eyes 
to dry— or, more precisely, he had no eyes that needed 
drying— or, more correctly, his eyes needed not drying. 
— — By the way, before I forget it — ^have you ever re- 
marked, beloved Reader, how quick-witted women are, in 
general ; and how dull we are, all, who belong to the oppo- 
site sex ? Involve a woman in any scrape, and, ten to one, 
she will find means to extricate herself: but entangle a 
man in the same meshes, and what does he do ? He seems 
either ashamed or angry ; and, in both cases, plays the 

fool. Heigho ! I suppose it is all right. 

« It was nothing, Meg, but Mrs. Levis's temper. She 
would not—-" 
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"Don't believe a word he says, Meg!" sobbed my 
mother — " He wanted to christen the poor boy Totecus 
(VGenit, or some such Irish- " 

" Irish !" roared my father — " why you ignorant ? 

it is pure Greek and Latin — pure Greek and Latin, 
Meg." 

Meg Handy had been an important personage in the 
community, ever since she had professed the delivery of 
■the afflicted; but never had she risen to afuch im- 
portance, as on th6 present occasion. She was now be- 
come ad umpire between the first man in the village and 
that first man's wife, a repository of the secret failings of 
ber pastor's family, — and that too, without any dishonour- 
able ili|figuing on her own part. But Meg was a prudent 
woman, and did not plume herself on an advantage that 
mightj in the end, strip her of all her feathers. It was 
her poHcy to keep in favour with both parties : — ^the gen- 
tleman's taste was known — and now to discover what 
name the lady affected \ 

" Certain}y, my children," (Meg was old,) " these are 
matters not worth differing on, — one man's meat, you 
know, is another woman's poison, — and it is'nt for. the like 
of me ta dictatate to my betters. To be sure, Tetic 
O'Gonerif — -" 

" Prototocus, or Primogenitus !" — said my father. 

** Is a very nasty name," said my mother. 

" Hush, my children ! Totocus Primegenital, as I was 
saying, is one of the most handsomest names I ever wit- 
nessed ; it does one's heart good to hear it, it is so learned, 
as I may say." Here my father smiled, and stroked his 
chin ; while my mother showed an alarming disposition 
to break the peace. "But yet, as I was saying, one 
woman's meat is any man's poison, and tastes will differ 
in the best of families. Now I dare say my dear child 
here," (meaning my mother,) " has every bit as beautiful 
an application, " here my mother smiled and looked 
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triumphantly at my father, whose foot manifested a rest, 
less inclination to show Meg the way down stairs, — *^ but 
not so learned — so much Latinish, as I may say." My . 
father became easy again ; and both father and mother 
looked pleased. ^ Now, if my dear child would but let 
Meg know the name she's thinking of, I migh^ give my. 
poor vindict, — and I've seen a great many babies in my 
time, my children !" 

'< Don't you think then, Mrs. Handy, that Roderick is 
a lovely name ? Roderick Levis ! I declare it does sound 
so romantic ! or Peregrine ? — ^Peregrine Levis ! that's a 
sweet name too." 

'' Yes, my child— your taste is most superfluous — most 
elegant, as I may say ;" — my mother smiled once more— 
"and 80 is Mr. Levis's— most learned and Latinish ;"— 
my father smiled too—" but, my dear children,——" 

But, my dear Reader, allow me to remark in this 

place 

-Allow you to remark ! why my dear Mr. Levis, at 



this rate you will never get through the chapter— and I 
am heartily tired of it already, I assure you. Do, pray»* 
let alone your digressions and your moral remarks,— no 
one desires to hear them; and besides, Levis, you 
know you can introduce them in some other place, just as 
well. 

Ah, my dear Reader ! it is in that you err. My remarks 
are much better off where they are already. — And be. 
sides, whether they are or not, I certainly shall not change 
their places ;-*^3'ou can read them or let them alone, just 
as you please ; for depend upon it, I will discontinue my 
history altogether, or have my own way of telling it. Take 
your choice. But let me gently admonish you, that, if 
you lose my history by your own petulence, you will lose 
more than you will ever find again. 

Allow me then to remark, how susceptible are all men 
— and women too— to the influence of flattery. You may 
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empty a man's pockets with impunity, provided in return 
you fill his ear with the food it most affects. I do not 
think I am more ill-natured than my neighbours ; 3nit I 
confess, sweet Reader, that I am fond of consoling myself ' 
for my own weakness, by observing the weaknesses of 
other and greater men : and during the whole course of 
such observations, I have never found the man so inde- 
pendent as to spurn at flattery — ^the flattery even of a 
fool. He feels that he is cheated ; he knows 

due tout flatteur 
Vit auz d^pens de celui qui P^coute ; 

he vows never to be so taken in again ; but, poor man! 
he is like the raven of which I read when at school ; — 

Le corbeao, honteuz et conAis, 
Jura— »iat> un pen /ar<^— qu'on ne J'j prendrait plus. 

Would you have an instance ? Witness my father^— -who, 
with all his {bllies, was certainly a man of education ; and 
yet could listen with pleasure to the praises of an old 
midwife — ^praises too on his knowledge of a language, of 
which she knew no more than he did of a prolapstts uteri. 

Well ! It is an ill wind, they say, etc., and I have rea- 
son to feel grateful for the old hag's deceit, as you will 
perceive in the course of my history. — 

" But, my children," continued the lady of whom I have 
just spoken with so much reverence, ** you seem, all this 
time, to have forgot the babe's interest — ^bless his little 
heart! Now, there's his rich, gouty uncle, who has no 
children, and — — " 

<* That's true ! Meg has more sense than either of us," 
said my father, rubbing his hands with delight. 

''But his name is Jeremy!" said my mother, turning 
up her nose with disgust. 

'' Yes, my dear child ; but Jeremy is a very romanti- 
cal name. There was Sir Jeremy What*id'ye*caU.hiiny 

3* 
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and Sir Jeremy Thingumbob, — all giant-killers ! and a 
great many other Sir Jeremies," said my nurse, winking 
at my father very significantly. 

<< Indeed! and is that true?" questioned my mother, 
while her pretty £Gice brightened up again. 

<< Certainly !" answered my father, while his hurt con- 
science tickled him sorely. 

** Certainly !" echoed my nurse, while her stale jaws 
chuckled with triumph. 

"Then, Jeremy it shall be," said the parson, as he 
gently drew his chair nearer my mother. 

" Jeremy Levis, it shall be," said the parson's wife, 
as she fondly threw her arms round the neck of my 
father. 

" Master Jeremy Levis, it shall be," said the parson's 
wife's nurse, as she carefully took the bone of contention 
out of its cradle. 

And Mr. Jeremy Levis it is, — saith the identical Jerem\ 
himself, as he politely ushers his reader to the end of the 
chapter. 



CHAPTER in. 

Doctrina aed vim promovet insitani ; 
Rectique cultas pectora roborant: 
UtciuMiae defecere mores, 
Indecorant bene nata colps. 

llOR.'-Carm. 

The whole of this chapter I intend devoting to an Essay 
on the Education of Children, as I have in a manner stated 
in the above beautiful lines from a favourite poet. Be not 
frightened at this declaration, courageous Reader ; for I 
believe most religiously that « Example speaks louder 
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than Precept," and therefore purpose to instruct you, not 
by a series of maxims, but by an account of the proceed-^ 
ings of Mr. and Mrs. Levis with their son Jeremy, from 
the time when the latter first attempted crawling to the 
time when first he attended school, — »the which epoch did 
not commence, until he had reached the interesting age 
of seven years. 

I may be s^id to have commenced life under better 
auspices than many, inasmuch as from my earliest infan- 
cy I had instructors in two different languages-— my 
father always using the language of severity, and my 
mother that of indulgence. The former maintained, as 
a principle, that nothing was ever gained by coaxing ; 
and that the numerous examples, which we have of de- 
bauched youth, were the results of a want of proper 
severity on the part of their parents, or other guardians : 
the latter, on the contrary, thought that all things were to 
be gained by coaxing ; and that, in every Case, the dis. 
solute habits of the young man were to be attributed to 
an undue restraint, which, when once broken, made liberty 
seem a kind of stolen pleasure — ^the more to be revelled 
in. Now, "both were right and both were wrong." The 
fact is, that youth is like butter (a savoury comparison, by 
the by, — when the latter is not spoiled) : — ^In its natural 
state — ^I mean, the state in which it appears when just 
formed — ^it is sofl, and easily adapted to our purposes : 
apply but the slightest degree of steady heat, and it is 
melted — apply but the shghtest degree of steady cold, and 
it becomes hard ; and in either of these cases is much 
the same — being devilishly hard to manage. However, I 
have promised not to moralize in this chapter. 

It may readily be supposed that I made great progress 
under two such able instructors. If I cried for any thing 
which it was not right thai I should have, and which my 
father refused, my mother would directly give it to me, 
or even snatch it from my father's hand, exclainung that 
he was "ruining the cldld'a temper." In this way I 
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grew up one of the most self-willed little animals that ever 
had legs. Whenever I did any thing wrong, my father 
was sure to ahuse me in the most violent terms ; when my 
my mother would as surely take my part ; and a battle 
was the immediate consequence. And these contests 
generally terminated in the same manner :— My father 
would shrug up his shoulders and say to my mother " Well, 
Mrs. Levis ! you are spoiling that child ;'' and she would 
pout her lip and answer*— '' O ! it will be time enough to 
correct him when he's grown up." 

By the time I had completed my fiflh year my love of 
mischief was inordinate. I destroyed every thing I could 
get into my power : I scribbled over my father's sermons, 
burnt holes in my mother's aprons, hung the cat up by 
the hind legs, and played a thousand other *< roguish 
tricks" (as my mother called them.) But my chief delight 
lay in tormenting the company that frequented the 
house : — ^I would pin the gentlemen's coat tails together, 
set fire to their wigs, etc. — and as for the ladies — " Age- 
dum! paucaaccipe — ;." 

One evening, when several of the neighbours were as- 
sembled in the parlour at tea, I was called in to exhibit 
myself.— I was then considered as a very pretty little boy ; 
and it was my mother's delight to dress me in the most 
fantastical manner, and thus extort praises of my beauty — 
and her taste— from all her visitors. — ^Most of the present 
company were women of large families : but there was 
one married woman in the room, who had never been 
blessed with children ; and she was more extravagant than 
any in her admiration of my infantile graces and — accom- 
plishments ! However, with the common instinct of chil- 
dren and puppies, I perceived at once that she really dis^ 
liked me ; and consequently, I considered her the most 
suitable person to play my pranks upon. Hitherto I had 
shunned all her caresses ; but just when she had received 
a cup of hot tea, and was beginning to stir the mixture 
affectedly to and fro — as elderly ladies wUl do in compa- 
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ny, — looking at the same time sour enough to clot the 
cream, I rushed affectionately towards her, and dashed 
the cup with its scalding contents directly in her face. 
The lady screamed, as well she might ; / only danced 
about the room laughing most i^ociferously, and clapping 
my little hands for joy. But in the midst of my rejoicing, 
as if to teach me that even at my tender age human plea- 
sure was but fleeting, my father roughly seized me by the 
arm, boxed my ears, and ordered me to leave the room 
directly, and go to bed. Do you think I obeyed him ? 
No ! I ran, as usual in such cases, behind my mother 
(who had seemed rather pleased at my behaviour than 
otherwise.) My father looked perplexed — ^my mother 
looked perfectly composed ; my father looked as though 
he were about to say something — ^my mother actually did 
say something. 

" He meant no harm, Mr. Levis, I'm sure. It was 
only child's play ; and he has promised never to do so 
again'' — (patting me proudly upon the head.) , 

The reverend gentleman found his voice : — 

" Mrs, Levis, I'm astonished at your conduct F Do you 
mean to encourage that boy in every kind of deviltry ? 
Do you intend to teach him, woman, to rebel against his 
father ? — Leave the room, sir, this instant ! I insist upon 
it!" 

I had to obey him : but my mother immediately fol- 
lowed me ! 

This is but one of a number of instances, in which my 
mother's folly was directly teaching me, that,- in whatever 
degree I might offend my father, I had only to fly to her 
to be shielded from all consequences. 

Another year rolled by 

I say "rolled," not because that word is generally 
adopted to denote the course of time — ^I hate vulgarity ? — ; 
but because it is particularly expressive of the season of 
my life for which I have used it. For, between ourselves, 
beloved Reader, there is a wide difference in our concept. 
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tioDS of the passage of the year at different periods of 
our existence. Before the age of puberty, her car rolh 
heavily onward, like an old famiiy.coach : but after that 
period the party-coloured Hours, the Year's smug coach- 
men, whip up their prancing steeds, and hurry their mis- 
tress to her journey's end before we can detect the co- 
lour of her wheels. 

Another year rolled by; and my seventh birth-day 
found me as wicked as you imagine, and ignorant of all 
school knowledge, saving my alphabet. For though I 
was by no means dull, and though my father undertook to 
instruct me, yet — ^thanks to his partner's kindness !— I 
never took a book in my hand oflener than once a week *, 
and then— I used its leaves to make chickens and ferry- 
boats. 

Ever since I had thrown off the petticoat and put on 
the trowsers, I had slept in a little room adjoining my 
mother's apartment ; and during the summer season the 
door of communication was left constantly open, in order 
to afford the air a freer circulation. One morning as I 
lay awake in my little bed — ^But here it 

is proper to inform you, patient Reader, that with the 
commencement of this paragraph I assume a new cha- 
racter. Hitherto you have listened to me kindly ; but 
you have listened to me as you would to the parrot, 
which repeats what it hears, but without knowing what it 
repeats. It is true I have had one superiority over the 
bird : — ^in understanding what I have been saying— though 
of its truth or falsehood I know no more than he — and 
that is all.* But from this time I assume a new charac- 
ter. You are now to listen to me as the grave historian 
of my own thoughts, words, and actions, responsible for 
every thing I utter, whether of myself or others ; for I 
remember, as well as if they were but the offspring of 
yesterday, every deed, every word, every feeling, which 
has been my delight or my misery << since these arms of 

— '^■^.^■^■^^»^ — "III i»i^— ■■ I— — —— ^M^M^M ■ II ■ ■ »l ■ I I ■■■■ II ■ ^^p^— ■ — -^ ■■! W l^^— 

* A> you will be assored by consulting the note at the end of the first 
chapter of this book. 
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mine had seven years^ pith."*— ^ memory ! thou art a 
blesging and a curse ! — Sweet is it, when the wings of 
evening brood over the drowsy earth, to hear thy gentle 
whisper, atf thou comest on velvet foot, telling of days of 
by.gone pleasure, and scenes whose little roughnesses 
have all been softened down by the nice touch of distance ; 
but bitter— O, bitter as the sick man's draught — ^yet full 
as wholesome ! to hear that whisper changed to the hoarse 
voice of upbraiding, when thou chargest us with deeds, 
whose harshness Time's finger cannot smooth — thoughts 

whose blackness ^but I forget myself. 

One morning, as I lay awake in my little bed cogitating 
on new plans of mischief, I heard my name mentioned in 
no gentle manner by my reverend father. *< Little pitch- 
ers" saith the homely proverb " have big ears" — and you 
may be sure that mine played me not false* Thus he be- 
gan in a voice of great solemnity : — 
" Mary, are you awake ?" 

" Yes, my love !" soflly answered my mother. She 
must have awoke in a very affectionate humour ; for it was 
the first time I had ever heard her address my father by 
so tender an appellation. 

" I will not reproach you now, Mary, for your indis- 
creet indulgence of Jeremy. I know it all arises from 
an excess of motherly affection. But do you not think 
that Jeremy is very ignorant for a boy of his age ? 
My mother made no answer. 

" Now, Mary, it is a duty we owe to God, as wiell as to 
ourselves, not merely to keep unsullied the purity of his 
morals ; but to see that he improves those mental facul' 
ties which a wise Providence has thought fit to bestow upon 
liim. — ^I say, wife, that Jeremy shall go to school this very 
day !" 

That horrid '< school" was enough for me : I waited 
not for more— 

" I wont go to schogl, Ma* ?'* I exclaimed^ rushing into 
her bed room—" No— I wont !*' 
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In an instant my father's solemnity was gone->-politely 
giving place to his passion. ^< What's that you say, sir ?" 
he roared, while his long legs, in their native stale, made 
an awful spring from the bed— << you wont, wont you ? you 
scoundrel !" — ^And simultaneously with his legs his right 
arm formed an acute angle : but when he had leaped out 
of the bed, I had leaped into it — and the geometrical figure 
was spoiled. ^* Come out of that bed, sir ! come out this 
instant, you ungrateful whelp ! come out, I say !" I made 
no answer ; but, with my mother's trembling aid, gently 
slid out by the other side, and flew up the garret stairs to 
Betty's sheltering arms ; where I lay in the utmost trepi- 
dation (though I might have known that my father was too 
modest a man to intrude on Betty's privacy) till my poor 
mother brought me my clothes. In what way my parents 
settled the dispute I know not : but my mother told me 
that she had come off conqueror ; and certain it is, that 
for a whole week I heard not the name of school. 

But that week was like all others in the calendar — too 
honest to outlive its appointed period. On the day which 
terminated it, pleased by the matin hymns of some little 
feathered choristers, I generously resolved to reward their 
piety by a few bits of — stone. So " up I rose and 
donn'd my clothes ;" and sallied forth to their Epicurean 
concert room : where whom should I meet, parading its 
gravelled avenues, but my reverend sire. — If the reader 
has paid a certain list of mine that attention which it 
merits, he will remember that my father rose early, leav- 
ing my mother in bed. — ^I wished him good morning with 
my usual impudence, and proceeded to distribute 
my alms. But he laid his hand upon my shoulder — 
" Stop sir ! put an end to your deviltry ! — we will now see 
who is master !" So saying, he forced me right about ; 
and we returned together to the house. 

"Here, Betty! prepare some breakfast for Master 
Jeremy— no sobbing sir ! and hark you, sir, be pl^a3ed to 
take as little time at your meal as possible !" 
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*'l don't want any breakfast" — ^pouted Jeremy. 

" O ! so much the better, sir ! Put on your hat then, 
and come with me." 

There was no opportunity to escape ; for my father 
kept his sharp eye upon my motions : so I was obtiged 
to accompany him, with a full heart and an empty 
stomach, to the Village School. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Qiiojjie^ — ' '- 

Lcvvmqien^ IocoIm tabulamqae laeertOi 

Ibant— — 

HoR. — Serm. 

I DO not mean to lengthen out this chapter by an ac- 
count of all my foibles i/i^le at school ; I shall merely 
mention such incidents as are absolutely necessary to the 
elucidation of my future history : — ^for credit me, dear 
Reader, that the record of my childish folly is as tire- 
some to my own self, as it can possibly be to you, and 
that I should never have written a line thereon, could the 
task by any means have been avoided. However — be 
the ice of our misfortunes as thick as it may, there is 
always one drop of consolation unfrozen in the midst; 
and here is yours, viz. that this is the last chapter in 
which you will meet Mr. Jeremy Levis, till he has thrown 
off his child's attire, fiear with him then, till he can 
welcome you in the Second Book with better entertfun- 
ment. 

We— namely, the Reverend Mr. Ichabod Levis and 
young Master Jeremy Levis — found the teacher engaged 
in sweeping his own school room. He looked both sur- 
prised and ashamed— surprised at our early visit, and 

Vol. I. 4 
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ashamed at being detected in doing the business of 
an ordinary house wench. However, my father never 
troubled himself with apologies. *^ Mr. Cordery," said 
he, ^*1 intrust my son to your management. Make some- 
thing of him, if you can ; for I cannot. He is an idle, 
self-willed, ignorant boy, and needs the whip as much as 
any child you ever laid eyes on, — the more you use it, 
the better I shall like you. If he is not in your way, I 
will leave him with you now. You can give him a book 
to read till your school hour." And without waiting an 
answer to this singular address, he threw me on a bench, 
and stalked deliberately out of the room. I could have 
cried with pleasure ; but, child as I was, I had some pride, 
and would rather have torn out my eyes, than suffered them 
to betray such weakness before a stranger. I therefore 
employed myself with studying the phyciognomy of my 
future tyrant ; for as to the book which had been given to 
me in accordance with my father's wish, you may be sure 
I did not take the trouble to open it. 

Mr. Peleg Cordery was one of the most ludicrous 
looking objects you can possibly imagine for a village 
schoolmaster. In all my life I never have seen his equal 
for ugliness ; and I never expect to see it. His body 
was neither taller nor stouter than that of a good sized 
boy of fourteen years of age ; and the little he had of it, 
was cast in the vilest mould. Moreover, an accident 
which befel him in his youth had shortened one of his 
legs, and the necessity, thence arising, of wearing the 
heel of one shoe considerably higher than the other, 
added to the natural charms of his person a most grace- 
ful limp. But, to compensate for the smallness of his 
body, Nature had given him an enormous head — equally 
remarkable for beauty. The hair, (he never would wear 
a wig,) was red, stiff, and bushy, and combed upwards 
from his forehead in a pyramidal shape — ^like the flame 
from the urn of a sepulchre, — probably with an intent to 
add, in appearance, to his stature ; the forehead rough 
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and remarkably prominent. The eyes were almost des- 
titute of brows, extremely dull and projecting, and most 
generally surrounded by a red circle ; and the nose was 
the smallest that ever sat upon so large a face, and turned 
upwards — doubtless in disgust of his mouth ; which latter 
I shall take the liberty of omitting in my description. 

The mind of this lovely creature was as amiable as his 
person. He was the very prince of schoolmasters : — ^his 
frown, in spite of* his lack of eyebrows, was as potent as 
Jove's ; and ill fared that youngster's breech whose dull 
ear caught not the first note of command from Mr. Peleg. 

I was for three years under the care of this worthy 
man ; two of which I shall not touch upon, as they were 

onty manned on my part by ecn iadulgcnec of my propensity 

for mischief, and on the part of my master by an indul- 
gence of kis propensity for flogging. During the last 
year, however, I formed a very close intimacy with a boy 
named Dick Hazard, who had four years advantage of 
me in age, and full as many in wickedness, and was the 
terror of every sober-minded person in the viUage. There 
was another boy in the school of the same age as Dick, 
but the very reverse of him in character. Edward Clay- 
ton (for such was his name) had taken an unaccountable 
liking to me at first, and had oflen warned me to avoid 
Hazard; but, as the latter was very attractive in his 
manners, and the former, from a certain sedateness, quite 
the contrary, I utterly disregarded the caution — nay, 
became only the more attached to Dick. From that time 
Clayton avoided me, and Dick and I were sworn com- 
rades. Few deeds of mischief were there which we did 
not attempt, and still fewer which attempted we did not 
accomplish. 

One cold winter's evening we found a dead horse lying 
in the road, at a little distance from the village. It struck 
us inunediately that the defunct animal might subserve 
our love pf fun ; and I happening to recollect that directly 
opposite my father's house there lived an old couple, that 
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rose earlier and retired later than any other two persons in 
the parish, we resolved to stand the horse against their 
door, and leave him to his fate. Luckily for our purpose, the 
night was very dark ; and at a late hour, after labouring 
for some time, we managed to drag our prize into the 
village without being noticed. We then, with the great- 
est exertion of our feeble powers, succeeded in placing 
Bucephalus with his fore-legs against the door and his 
hind-legs beyond the large stone which served as step, 
steadying his position by inclining his body against one of 
the door-posts. Our plan succeeded perfectly — ^it nearly 
eventuated in the death of the old woman ! for when she 
opened the door in the morning, our steed, with amorous 

violence* ihrew hia rough Ioro>l«g0 rotmtl kor nriukle^ 

neck, and both horse and lady came prostrate on the 
floor. 

I saw the whole affair from a window, but was too 
much alarmed to enjoy it ; yet, as the old man made no 
complaint to my father, I thought we had escaped. I 
was mistakened — as Master Peleg soon proved, to the 
satisfaction of both Dick and myself, by making our 
seats uncomfortable for the rest of the day. At every 
lash would the wretch exclaim, << How does it feel, my 
boys — ^heh ?" or ^< How do you like tricks upon old peo- 
ple — ^heh ?" and when he had finished the exercise, 
panting with his exertions, he said to us, '< And now, hark 
ye, my lada ! your next feat shall carry you out of my 
school!" — and he laughed at his own bad jest so longand 
heartily, that several little boys actually cried with terror. 

Dick and I remembered the threat, and, completely 
tired of the service, resolved to procure our discharge the 
very next day — and in a manner, too, most soothing to 
our injuredyee2tftg^«; and as there was a lad about to quit 
the school at this very time, (named Harry Smith,) not 
quite sixteen years old, but remarkably active and power* 
ful, we agreed to admit him into our confederacy. 
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The next day smiled upon three as resolute heroes as 
ever graced the annals of rehellion ; and the only boy in 
the school that would have opposed us, Edward Clayton, 
being fortunately absent, we did not wait a moment to put 
our plot into execution. We approached the tyrant's 
throne together — ^which was a little platform that the 
little man had raised, at one end of the room, to elevate his 
little body ; — I'placed myself behind him, within reach of 
his girdle ;* Dick disposed himself at his right hand ; and 
Harry Smith took his station below the platform. 

"What does all this mean — heh? what do you want?" 
gruffly asked the Ccesar. 

" I want you, sir, to explain me a passage in my Latin, 
sir," meekly replied conspirator Dick. 

The unsuspecting wretch turned reluctantly round to 
help Dick through his pretended difficulty, and just then I 
slipped the girdle over his head, and bound his puny arms. 
That was the signal. Dick gagged him, and Smith tied 
his legs together. We then fastened him to one of his 
own benches with a cord provided for the occasion, and, 
each of us drawing a cowhide from under his waistcoat, 
set to work, exclaiming at every blow, " How does it 
feel, Peleg ? How does it feel, my lad — ^heh ? How like 
you tricks upon yovng people — ^heh ?" while every now 
and then Dick would peep under his face, and cry out to 
me, " Give it to him, Jerry ! it doesn't hurt the old ras- 
cal at all ; he's laughing at us." Soon half of the 
school, finding that Peleg could not see them, (he being 
bound with his face downwards,) took an active share in 



' * So Mr. Petec was fond of caUing a strap of his own invention, wherewith 
he was wont to bind the arms of his pnpUs when he gave them Praetical Illos- 
trations of his system of morals. It was nothing more than a long strip of lea- 
ther, with a bole in one extrenUj^, through which passed the otlMr extremity, 
forminc a Idnd of altm-knot. Whenever a new pupil was added to the school, 
Mr. Pdegt who was fond of displaying liis wit, would address him thus, pro- 
ducing the strap: — ^'* Tou see this girdle, young gentleman ! well. I hope you 
will never have occasion for it. I call it so from the celebrated girdle of Venus, 
becaoae wlien a lad is sroMisss. I make use of it to rs-/9niihini— he, he, he!*' 
(gitauilBg • honible a ghastly imlle.') 
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our sporty while the rest looked on in silent but deep-felt 
eiyoyment. One of the boys emptied an ink bottle into his 
hair, another threw ashes on his sacred head. 

Which with foeh yengeAU wrow he ahoolc off, 
HIi face ttiO eombatiiic with tean and ftowM, 
Tlie bfdgai of hiM pain and anger; 
Tliat had not Hate, with potent reason, iteel'd 
The hearts of boya, they most perforce have melted, 
And Rage herwlf liaTe langh'd too much for floggbiig ; 

while, to sum up all, Dick Hazard took the pan of warm 
water which stood upon the stove, emptied into it the con- 
tents of every inkstand in the room, and then threw the 
vile mixture over his viler person. As if that were the 
preconcerted signal, the whole school instantly broke up; 
and Dick and I, having previously ungagged the sufferer 
that he might roar for help, bid him an affectionate fare- 
well, pulled down the stovepipe upon him, and then left 
him to make the most of his acute perceptiana. 

^Thus endeth my life at school, and the First Book 

of my history. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Peace be at your labour, honest fiihannen ! 

PerkieSt Prince of Tf/rt. 

'< What, Edward ! will you not even wait till I may 
thank you?" 

Still he made no answer, but glancing his eye from 
Dick to me, with a look that plainly said, Th^re can be no 
words between Edward Clayton and the friend of such a 
man as Hazard, turned coldly round, and departed. 

The story is sooo told. 

Like all other idlers, I was fond of fishing ; and Dick 
being similarly disposed, you will not wonder that a sum- 
mer's morning should find us on the banks of a stream 
which wandered at some two or three miles distance, from 
the village. While silently engaged in our humane diver- 
sion, a little boy joined us with a basket on his arm. 

" Have you-canght any thing?" he civilly asked. 
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" Yes," answered I, with equal civility, — " and there it 
goes again," as I seized his basket and threw it into the 
stream. 

Dick laughed loudly, and swore it was <^ a damned good 
trick ;"while the poor little fellow wrung his hands, and cried 
most bitterly. I was fond of mischief, but not hard-hearted ; 
and seeing the latter's distress, I stripped off my clothes 
and plunged into the water ; for, though it was deep, I 
apprehended no danger, as I was an excellent swimmer, 
and the object at no great distance. However, just as I 
touched the handle, a violent cramp seized my limbs, and 
I became powerless. In this extremity, I called on Dick 
to help me ; but that warm friend coolly answered, ^^ Keep 
up, Jerry, till I get some help !" and ran off to procure 
the aid of others ; while the boy, who had no great rea- 
son to care for me, cried out in absolute anguish, "O, 
sir! never mind my basket! never mind my basket !" 

For a fow minutes I was able to maintain my head 
above the water by the use of my arms ; but they at length 
proved powerless, and no help seemed nigh. O, with 
what agony I gazed upon the green banks, that were so 
near, and yet so far for me, and thought that never more 
I should behold them ! A crowd of maddening fanpies 
came galloping through my brain in rapid succession, 
each one striving to push before the rest ; — the memories 
of my past days, in which I had never done a good deed ; 
the images of my parents, that seemed to curse me for my 
ingratitude ; and lastly, the future, with all its hitherto dim 
horrours most frightfully distinct. — ^I could bear no more : I 
tried to shriek, but could not : my mouth grew parched ; and 
my eyes seemed straining from their sockets for want of 
light ; and my brain reeled ; and I felt the cold brine bub- 
ble in my ears, and pass my eyes — ^my head : and then 
came the gasp of suffocation, as though I were struggling 
with the night-mare ; and I clung to the basket, in the 
mad hope that it might save me : and then — — 



♦ 



^ 
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en I came to my senses, I found myself upon a pallet, 
serable hut. By my side were ; — a rough-looking 
^ho had evidently, been aiding in my recovery ; and 
le boy, whose injury had been so dearly revenged^ 
I through his tears ; and Dick Hazard, looking as 
and — ^Edward Clayton ! his clothes and hair drip- 
ater, and his mild eyes lighted up with pleasure. 
[ knew who had preserved me. 
3ar Edward ! and do I owe my life to you ?" I sob- 
br my heart was full to bursting. He pressed my 
nthout speaking, and prepared to leave the room, 
hat — Edward ! will you not even wait till I may 
you 1" 

[ he made no answer ; but glancing his eye from 
:o me, with a look that plainly said, there can be no 
between Edward Clayton and the friend of such 
as Hazard, turned coldly round, and departed. 



CHAPTER 11. 



Th* adventure o^ Uie bear and fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle. 

Hudiira*. 

BN the accident mentioned in the* preceding cbap- 
!el the unfortunate Jeremy, he had completed his 
Ath year : yet it had no permanent effect uponiiis 
^er ; it only damped its ardour — ^whilo he was wet. 
genius now — 
-But Clayton, Edward Clayton — what became of 
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O, my best endeavours to discover him were fruitless ; 
I never saw him afterwards, till — 

^Till when, good Jeremy ? 

Be easy, sweet Reader ; you shall know all about it in 
due season : and as for Dick Hazard — ^I tell you this to 
prevent any further interruption on your part — when I 
reproached him for his indifference to my fate, he an- 
swered like a true philosopher — << I knew that I could 
not save you ; and we might both have been drowned to- 
gether." Remember, Reader — ^Dick was at this time 
twenty years old, and as powerful in firame as most men 
. are at thirty ^ . * 

Of course, you had nothing more to do . with 

him 7 

Psha ! let me continue my history. 

My genius now soared to higher flights — 

'< Soared !"— ^ul of Prosopopseia ! who would have 
supposed that I, Jeremy Levis, who abhor the very name 
of vulgarity, would have stooped to handle such a figure — 
a figure so distorted, so worn, so daubed by the filthy 
thumbs and forefingers of every piddling writer ! — ^Fea- 
thers and falcon-beaks ! the merest schoolboy that thinks 
he has a genius makes an eagle of it at once ! though, 
alas ! when the poor thing attempts to " soar," like many 
another ambitious chicken, it runs foul of the earth again. 
It is all owing, I verily believe, to that high-minded phi- 
losopher (he should have been tarred and — feathered) 
who made man a plucked fowl. Ever since his time, 
philanthropists have been endeavouring to restore human 
nature to its primitive state by adding plumage. Well — be 
it so L if a man choose to give his genius wings wherewith 
it may fly away from him, I cannot help it : but, thank 
God ! I am not so vain as to plume myself on any re- 
semblance which may rank me in the order of Gallinae — 
or of Anseres (if you prefer the latter.) Therefore, I 
will not say << my genius now soared to higher flights," 
but I will say, my genius now mounted a boter steed. I 
advise all writers of all classes, but especially the writers 
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of novels, to adopt this figure, and for the following two 
reasons : 

1st. Because Pegasus himself was a horse — although a 
flying one : 

2d. Because horses are of various qualities ; whereas 
all eagles are alike — in disposition. 

Wherefore : — If you write gravely, you say your ge- 
nius has mounted or straddled a sober steed ; if gaily — a 
gay, prancing steed ; if turgidly — an Anti-Pythagorean 
steed — i. e. a steed which has been fed on beans ; and 
of your style be barren — ^you have only to go the nearejst 
common and select a Rozinante — and so on, " to the end 
of the chapter." 

My genius now mounted a better steed. I longed for 
knighthood from the hands of the Lady Yeuus, or, more 
properly speaking, its spurs. But, be that as it may, I 
longed to wear her colours: and I did not despair of 
success ; for I thought, myself an exceedingly good^-look^ 
ing youth. — Yon smile, fair Reader. Well, if you would 
have your doubts resolved, be good enough to turn the 
leaf; for a proper sense of his own dignity will not sufler 
Jeremy Levis to tie his picture to the fag-end of a 
chapter. 



VoImL 



c. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Look here, upon this picture - 



Hamlet. 



Georoe ! bring hither the large mirror. — There, set it 
directly before me. Psha ! — so— that will do ; now leave 
me. — — Stay ! you may take it back, George ; I think I 

shall have no occasion for it. Heigho ! I am not what 

I was, and must paint from memory. 

To begin with the head. My hair was black and soft, 
with a slight tendency to curl ; my forehead neither high 
n^r low, but extremely well formed; my brows finely 
(Vrched, and very expressive ; my eyes black and full of 
the devil ; my nose rather too long for the rest of my 
features ; my mouth good enoug li for a man ; and my 
complexion so delicate, that a facetious old woman of the 
neighbourhood was wont to call me " smock-face." My - 
figure was short and slightly made, but symmetrical. In 
a word, I took afler my mother in every thing but my 
nose, and that was purely my father's. Now, sweet one, 
are your doubts resolved ? You smile at my vanity ! — 
O, that smile will soon vanish, when you consider that I 
am praising what no more exists. Now — the shrivelled 
hand of Winter hath dusted thick the snDw flakes mid my 
raven locks ; and bald-headed Time, and Care, his sal- 
low sister, have fretted many a wrinkle in these pallid 
cheeks : soon too, my eyes will lose what little lustre 
they l^ave lefl, and nothing will remain to mark the site 
of former beauty, save this lone watch-tower, so often 

blown by handkerchiefs, — my mighty nose. Nay, 

if you are disgusted with the old man's visage, look to 
the opposite page mi forget it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



•(fO S* ^fjuoi 



*iX7arov, u Ixsrsuw, 
Avoifov, ottfflr'a^ou |*f • 8m roi (fe fl'ovoug. ^x^* 

KuflTfi^o^ e^og, fA^Xir7a Moutf^j^, XajiVwv ^giiii^a, 

Avojgov, atfifa^ou ffcS* 5itt roi tfs flfovou^ ^'j^w. 

AmsTOPH.— Concww. 

Ourog, Ti flroisfg stsov, ouiri tou riyovg ; 

Aristoph.— JVuie*. 



No oare, no stop ! 



-He will not hear till feel. 

TSmon ofMkejis. 

One of my childish attachments, though of no ambitious 
. pretension, raised my character to a very high pitch in 
the estimation of the neighbours. The abigail that ofii- 
ciated in the house next to my father's was very pretty^ 
and being a girl of fine taste, conceived a romantic friend- 
ship for Master Jeremy. To facilitate our Pyramus-and- 
Thisbe intercourse, she agreed to leave open the scuttle 
in the roof of her house, that I might thus find the way to 
her partial ears, without the risk of meeting those who 
would surely ridicule my sentimeptalism ; for the roof was 
continuous with that of my father's house, which was 
likewise provided with a scuttle. At midnight, then, I 
slipped off the more cumbrous part of my dress, for com- 
fort's sake (it being then the middle of July,) stole through 
the garret on tip-toe, for fear of alarming Betty, opened 
the acuttle, and crept out upon the neighbouring roof. 
To my mortification I found the promised entrance closed. 
I knocked softly — I knocked loudly ; but it did not open: 
I called softly— I called loudly ; but leceived no answer. 
Tired at length, and cursing the faitUedsness of the sex, 
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• 

I crept back ; but what was my surprise and indignation 
to find my return prevented, either through the jealousy 
of Betty, or according to a concerted plan between her 
and my friend ! Imagine my situation ! imagine me sit- 
ting on a house-top, half naked, afraid to move lest I should 
roll off, and with the comfortable expectation of watching 
till morning ! I thought I should go mad with vexation : 
but my philosophic position awakened better thoughts. 
I began to moralize : I imagined satires against the female 
sex ; and I vowed inwardly never to have any transactions 
with fhem : and then I looked upon the slat's, and grew 
poetic; aud then I shut my eyes,. and grew — sleepy; and 
twenty times at least — " horresco ref^rens !" — I was in 
danger of falling. At length the shame-revealing mom 
drew aside the curtain of night, and bade the world 
awake. If you have ever been in a similar situation — I 
beg your pardoi^ Reader — if you have ever sat out the 
night in study, and felt the cool breath of the morning 
blow upon your burning eyes, and parched lips, and fever- 
ish skin, you can readily imagine what I mean, when I 
declare that my sensations amounted to absolute ccstacy 
when I saw the first faint blush begin to tinge the virgin 
East. But these sensations were of no long continuance ; 
for one of your good early-risers happening to discover a 
strange looking object on the parson's house-top, having 
what appeared to be its body erect and covered with a 
shirt, and two long things like legs hanging down the 
sides of the roof in becoming nudity, called to one orhis 
neighbours to look at it. This latter called to another ; 
and he to another; and in a very short time a little knot 
of people had collected opposite the house. Two minutes 
more — and I verily believe I would have jumped into the 
garden : but, fortunately for my neck and your improve- 
ment, before these minutes had elapsed, the scuttle slowly 
opened, and gave to view 



■ A h, dear Reader, how much I should 
like to pause here> and leave you to , fill 
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up ihat. ■ yonfttilf : but I know you would supply tho 

eavity with my father's pump-handle nose and ehuvdi- 
yai«d mouth, 

——Well, JereBay! vmi suppose tbat I did:— they 
would aus^wor, would^they> ne^l-^ — 

Ceftainly, sweet Reader,, certainly. Your taste is 
most eiKeel|ient'*<'(< most* superflueus," as my nurse would 
scQT-f-aind 1^ n^ tbat I might ibUow it. Then, what 
scenes w^nM I pamt? I would stand my fiither in the 
garret, in his^ shirt-— his bright eyes flashing light- 
nings, his long noso postending hurricanes^ and his wide 
mouth threatening, to devour said nose-r', with a stout 
birch rod in one hand and slim Master Jeremy in the 
other; and Jeremy too in his shirt— his misdiievous 
eyes dull with shame, his paternal nose pale with terror, 
and his maternal nputh opening from affectionate sym- 
pathy with ^sid nose — y with the tail of his father's shirt 
in one hand, and the end of his father's rod in the other. 
I would— —but, alas ! I am not writing a romance, and 
the dignity of history requires me to give the truth, which 
is : — 

the night-cap'd head of Betty. 

" Why, Jerry ! is that you ?— Mercy on me, how came 
you there ?" 

I made no answer, but leaped through the opening,, and 
attempted to pass her. But my Fotis was not to be 
treated so cavalierly : she took me by the arm, drew mc 
into her room, seated me beside her on her yet warm 
bed, and repeated her question. Still I played mute. 
" O very well. Master Jerry ! if you're so cross, I shall 
Iceep you here till you grow good humoured again, that's 
all." So saying, she locked the door, and put the key 
under her pillow. I was convinced that I might as well 
yield, so began in turn — *' What the devil did you fasten 
me out for, Betty ?" 

*" La, now ! who was to know you were out there, Mas- 

5* 
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ter Jerry? I never knew you to hang shirts out a-auimg 
before !" 

" Come, come, Miss Betty ; no fibs ! IH be sweis 
that you knew I was. there-^I see it by your ayes !*' 

<< Tou ought to be ashamed of yourself, Master Jen- 
my ! so you ought ! to excuse a poor body so ! I nem 
thought that you wouM treat me so, Jerry ! no, nBrer!** 
and the crocodile shed tears. — O, woman's tears !— to 
I believe I have spc^en on that subject before, sweet 
Reader ; and, if I mistake not, I told you at the same 
time that I could never resist their power. 

" Well, Betty, you need not be so angry !" 

" Haven*t I cause to be angry, you ? Be doM, 

Master Jeremy ! Be done with your nonsense ! — ^I shonU 
think you had enough of it last night. — ^Be done I say, 
Jerry ! — ^If you don't — ^I'U slap your face for you !" 

I was determined to seal our reconciliation with a kiss; 
and I succeeded. 

The more shame for you, Jeremy. You should 

have had more spirit than to be so soon reconciled, — and 
with a woman too so much your senior ! 

Yes — ^but, my dear Reader, you forget that I owed my 
birth, in some degree, to Betty-^^^-and besides,. she was a 
very pretty woman. 

— — O, that alters the case f 

It was with dread that I descended to the breakfast 
room. However, the meal went off as usual; — ^my 
father played his part in silence ; then rose from his 
chair, asked my mother if she purposed going to church, 
and receiving an answer in the negative, bade me get 
ready, and retired. 

To church then I went. Of the first part of the ser- 
mon I heard not a word: but towards the middle my 
attention was suddenly arrested, by a passage which 
recalled to mind my kite experiment on the specific 
gravities of bodies* 
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'^BeUeve me, my breduren,'' said the preacj^er, /< it is 
as natural for man to pray, as it is for < him to eat, to 
drink, to slieep, or ta* exercise any of his bodily fonc- 
tions. I will not refer you, in support of this opinion, ta 
die history of every nation that has been since €rod first 
Balled the chaos into shape : I need not tell you, thalthe 
Srst speci^lation in which man— pure, unsophisticated 
Ban-— indulges, is to fan6y somd unseen being, or beings, 
nrhose will directs his slightest motion — ^whose breath 
nay loosen, in an instant, the feeble holds whereon Ex- 
stence builds her spider-web 2 I need not trace for you 
ke history of religious opinion : — ^no, my brethren ! I 
refer you to your own hearts. Ask them in the solitude 
of the closet : ask them in the lonely hour, when the 
vrave of night hath shut up this lower world from the 
3yes of body and soul, and they turn in their desolation 
:o the bright world above them : ask them in. the hour of 
langer : ask them in the hour of sorrow and sickness : 
isk them — ^in the hour of death !" 

**I may be answered — but not hy Jhemf O, no— not 
by them ! that I name but the prejudices of education. 
Why then has not the strong mind shaken off these pre- 
judices like many others ? Fools ! will they say it has ? — 
Trust them not, my brethren ; they would persuade you 
of what they believe not themselves. They are men, 
who would rise above their fellows, by daring the majesty 
of God himself— men, who, in their ptide of intellect, 
ivould build another Babel to confront the battlements of 
Heaven, — or they are men,who voluntarily close their 
eyes against the future ; for to tliem to look — were mad- 
ness. Idiots ! they perish by their own folly 

My father paused to give full effect to his learning. 
[ looked around me. The male part of the congrega- 
tion displayed a .most knowing expression of cpunte- 
aance : wWle the females held their mouths open to catch 
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every paKide of the classic sounds or perhaps to oatch 
^ — ^Uies* Biit, unfortiinately ibr Jeremy, there were 
ia the pew before him two criticsi who must needs com- 
meo^ OB his father's Greek. 

" I siay^ Jim (" whi£|^red one ef them,«^<< what does 
he m(Bep hy that ?" 

*^ Hush !" i^vdy uiswered Jim — " it's sometbii^ in- 
decent. He says it in Hebrew, that the ladiee mayn't 
understand it. He's a hard chicken, is Parson lievis!" 

The force of Jim's espkination was ovei^wering : — 
down fell my gravity, and I laughed aloud. Just £^ that 
critical moment my father re-commenced his discourse : 
but my extreme good humour caused his sentence to ter- 
minate in raUier a singular manner. 

"Yes, my brethren ? I say to you ^leave the chuTcli 

this instant, you profane !" 

Rjeader ! place yourself for a few seconds in the sitoa^ 
tion of Jeremy Levis ; and you may, possibly^ form some 
idea of his pleasurable sensations, as he took his way to 
the church door, through the admiring congregation. 

My father came not home till the dinner was on the 
table. He looked at the single dish with no amorous 
longing, muttered, " Hum ! fish ! — ^nothing but fish !" 
took his seat, crumbled some bread for a few minutes, 
and lefl the apartment, without taking the least notice of 
his culprit son. In,about an hour afierwards, he stalked 
in again. 

" What ! not done yet ? Here you've been more than 
an hour eating your meal, and I have'nt tasted any thing 
since breakfast." 

" Why, it's your own fault, I'm sure, Mr. Levis !" said 
my mother, "There's some nice fish for you, and it's 
warm yet." 

" Fish ! you know that I never eat fish ; you might 
have g6t something else for me !" 

" And you might have told me, Mr. Levis, thait you 
were coming home to dine. You never have dined home 
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e on a Sunday ; and fish was the chetf)>e8t 
1 get — and I know you love to save." 
Tes \ and you know too that I hate nastiness ;— a 
1 gown that, to be sure, to sit at my table in !" and 
ut giving my mother time to answer, he turned to 
" And you, sir ! is it not enough that you are seen at 
reak on the roof of a house, cutting capers in your 
tail ; but you must disgrace me in church too t Come 
[liiying his hand on my collar,) *•*• I have winked at 
enormities too long ; I will begin.the week with cor- 
ig them." As my father was preparing to make 
bis word, and my mother to counteract his harmless 
lion, the door opened, and Betty announced that 
Maline wished ** to see Mr. Levis at the door, for a 
ninutes." He accordingly left the room. My mo- 
took the alarm (for this Mrs. Maline was the very 
whose fiice I had scalded some dozen vears before ; 
lich achievement she still bore the becoming scars.) 
onder what the ufir|y thing can want : I am sure it'» 
o good. She has always hated you, Jerry, for the 
innocent tiick you played her. You'd better jump 
f the window before your father returns." I was 
ither of my mother's opinion, and seconded the 
n ; but, before it could be carried, my father entered 
put his veto upon it. "Follow me, sir, if you 
o!" My mother seemed paralyzed by her bus. 
8 resolute bearing ; she made no effort to prevent 
and I obeyed the command. My father made me 
d the garret stairs, ^nd following himself, locked 
loor after him. " Throw off your coat, sir !" I 
Mlhim without hesitation ; partly through fear— -partly 
i;h the respect, which my age taught me was due to 
omnumds. Reader ! I cannot make you feel what 
on that trying occasion ; nor would I — nay ! I am 
»king — :^-at every blow my blood boiled within me, 
ly hands raised themselves involuntarily, as though 
devil were tempting m^ to rebel against my parents 
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Great God ! I thank thee, that I was able to resist the 

tempter ! — ^When my father was tired of his annisement, 

he addressed me thus : — 

*' Jeremy-— this is the last time I shall ever lay hand 

on you. I never thought that, at your age, you would 

oblige me to have recourse to measures so degrading ; 

nor-^id I ever think you would disgrace my honest name 

by— stealing !" And the poor man burst into tears. 
u Sir 7" 

"Yes, sir— I say^ by stealing !" 

"Father, so may God ^^!" 

" Stop sir t add not the sin of lying to your pre$ent 
guilt. Mrs. Maline Be done, insolent bey! hear 

me out. — Mrs. Maline has proved to me, that yon and 
that rascal Hazard have robbed her of a letter contain- 
ing money. You may be gratefti), wretched boy, that 
she has sought redress from no stronger arm than mine." 

He paused, evidently expecting an answer : but it 
Wjui iunu toa late ; aad I mi s f od . htm to leave m% with- 
out a word. 

On what a slender pivot turns our destiny ! Fools that 
we are— when we think it points the course ourselves 
would wish, a word, a breath may in an instant alter its 
durecttoBp—fmd-— ^forever ! Had my father listened to 
me, when moved by his tears I was ready to prove my 
innocence, you would not ih>w have the satisfactioB of 
knowing^ beloved hearer,, how well I can mingle the use- 
ful with the agreeable :— >but, he dried his eyes, and 
would not hear-—/ folded my arms, and would not speaJk— - 
and yaUf God bless you ! open your ears, and enjoy ny 
adventures. 

My resolution was formed in an instant. . I rushed 
from the house-rhut first resumed my coat.-— That devil 
Pride^ in the agony of his wounds, was kicking sorely 
at my breast, and I ran like a madman through the stseet. 
The first person I met was the very person I wantedi 
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*' Dick)" said 1, as I drew him down a lane, " I am 
going away; — m^ father has—damnation !--*he has flog- 
ged me, Dick ! I'll neter set foot in his house again ! '' 

Dick w-as silent for some minutes ; and a * smile — I 
knew not whether of derision or joy— ^juried his thia 
lips. At length, he exclaimed, ** Jerry, you are right ; 
perfectly right! Your father has treated you like a 
slave, and you should resent it. What say you ? Shall 
we seek our fortunes together ? — I j.m as sick of my 
wncle's severif)^ as you are of your father's ; we will 
set out this very night." 

I was too well pleased with the prospect of a compa- 
ttion not to assent. " This very hour, if you like \ " 

*' Stay ! we cannot go till dark ; nor even then without 
money. — How much have you 1 " 

" Only a few half-pence." 

"And I have only a few shillings! This wont do, 
Jerry, — ^we shall starve before we are out of reach of 
pursuit. I'll tell you what you must do" — he added, 
almost in a whisper : — " You must g'&X your father's purse, 
Jerry." 

Never was I so shocked ; I could hardly believe I had 
heard him rightly. 

«« With all my wickedness, Richard Hazard, I never 
was a thief." n 

He coloured violently, and affected to laugh, « Why 
man, you need not get so angry ! Where's the mighty 
crime in stealing from such a mean old rascal as your 
father ? " 

Reader ! I never loved my father ; but I had the pride 
common to every man, — and an insult offered to any 
member of my family was an insult to myself. I struck 
Hazard. The least I expected was a blow in return ; 
but he only drew back — ^turned very pale — shuddered— >• 
Int his lipn — and said, slowly, with a look that made 
^my blood run cold — <^Yoa know I might take ample 
revenge, if I chose, ypung man; — and I would do 
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ity to your satisfaction, did I believe you were ia your 
senses when you struck me. When you are cool, sir, I 
will speak further with you." Dick's moderation made 
me repent of what 1 had done. ^* If I thought," said I, 

" that you did not mean to insult me Dick, I'm sorry; 

there's my hand." He touched it coldly ; and resumed 
his usual manner. 

" Answer me one question, Jerry. What constitutes 
a crime ? Is it not tlie consequences of the action ? " — 
He paused a moment; but, receiving no answer, thus 
continued : — " Why is false accusation deemed a crime ? 
Surely not because of the act itself; but because by such 
act we injure the character of our neighbour, and thereby 
ruin him. If I can find amusement in slandeiing the 
innocent, I am more to be laughed at than punished — 
provided my arrow be harmless. What makes fornica- 
tion a crime ? the mere indulgence of an animal desire 
without the sanction of marriage ? Is it not the miseries, 
which we thereby entail upon our fellow creatures ? And 
stealing — why is it condemned? but that the effect of 
its license were the same as with all other crimes ;-^to 
subvert the good order of society — to make this world one 
great desert, where every man's hsind should be against 
his neighbour and his neighbour's hand against him. Now 
suppose that you take — for the sake of argument only — 
suppose that you take from your father some two, or three 
pounds : — Do you harm him thereby ? — No ! — ^Are you 
likely to be tempted, by your succeiis with him, to steal— 
I mean, to take fiom others? — No ! — Is not the case, in* 
deed, similar to that of the officer, who, instead of re- 
ceiving his rations in bread or firewood, prefers their worth 
in money ? You are under your father's protection, and 
he must support you-r-and at a considerable expense; 
you leave him, and are willing to take, in lieu of that 
support, a trifling sum to keep you from starving!— 
Surely, there's no harm in that, dear Jerry ! " 
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I was completely bUnded by Dick's sophistry ; for I 
remembered that the good old Cordery had pronounced 
him the smartest lad in his school — ^when he chose to 
study, and decidedly the best reasoner, and therefore I 
yielded to his superior judgment. In a word, I promised 
to give myself up to his guidance, and to meet him, in an 
hour, at the garden gate. 



CHAPTER V. 

Tied hoc primmn sentio, nisi in bonis aniicitiam esw oon 

Cic— Z>« AmieitiA. 

M EEK-visAOED Evcu had just unloosed her apron-string 
to cover up the drowsy Earth ; and beldame Care was 
stooping o'er the poppy-beds, culling, with half-reluctant 
hand, the flowers to make her grateful posset; and 
cocks and hens, together perch-ward bound, bore on 
their blood-red gills that self-contented air, which showed 
the day's accounts had been closed with pure consciences, 
— ^when Jeremy Levis, fearing, with true filial piety, 
to disturb his parents, stole softly from his father's house, 
bearing in his arms a little bundle of clothes and a maho- 
gany cradle. 

— '• — ^A mahogany cradle ! In the name of Lui^ina, how 
came you in the family way ? 

Never mind my ways — Read on. 

I found Dic^ waiting for me.*!^'' Ha ! you've got the 

cradle, heh ! — ^Now then, for our revenge ! But first" 

(added he) " let us hear how you've written the note." 

<* Mr. BUchard Hazard and Mr. Jeremy Levis present 
'^ their most respectfiil compliments to Mistress Maline :— 

Vol. I. 6 
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« Hearing of Mrs. Maline's confinement, they take the 
<< liberty of offering their congratulations on the happy 
<< occasion; and, herewith, beg leave to request her ac- 
('ceptance of the cradle,. for the use of the young Ma- 

"line. 

" Should the house of Maline be dotthUf blessed in flic 
"labour of ite lovely mistress, they hope she will suffer. 
" them to furnish the second cradle — as a slight testimony 
" of the gratitude which they owe her for her late noble 
" defence of their characters." ^ 

Just as I had finished repeating the above, a piou9 
worshipper.of Bacchus happened to pass ; who, despising 
the walk of ordinary men, was indulging his genius — 
like the poets of the present day— by many fanciful devi- 
ations from the right line. Being no hypocrite in his 
devotion, he engaged for a glass of liquor to carry the 
cradle and note to Mrs. M aline's. 

We followed him and saw it done to our satisfaction :* 
then, choosing the least frequented road, we left the vil- 
lage without a sigh. 

For two whole hours we continued to walk with great 
rapidity, and in unbroken silence : for my companion 
seemed no way inclined to disturb me, perceiving me to 
be engaged with that obtrusive friend Reflection, whom 
I had picked up by the road. You may well imagine 
that my conference with the latter was none of the most 
agreeable. First Reflection began, and, in a reproach- 
ful voice, asked me how I could have the cruelty to leave 
my father in the manner I had done. This officiousness 
was offensive ; and I answered in a tone that was meant 
to silence the fellow, that I did not care a straw about my 
father, nor did my father care a straw about me; so that 
nothing was lost between us. But Reflection is an 
impudent knaver—si3 you well know, if you have ever 
met him '^misere dispedeie quasrens" — and was not to 



* To appreciate the lictmeH of our revenge, the reader must remember that 
the lady was barren. 
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be daunted so easily. ** Come» come; Mr. Levis !" said 
he— << this bullying will not do with me, siji. How will 

you excuse your conduct to a fond mother?" ''By 

your own words. Have you not often told me, that the 
way to gain a child's affections, was not to indulge him 
to his own discomfort 1 Nay ! further— did you not say 
that £x9£Bi£ivcE, who, as you are fond of boasting, acts 
the part of Mentor to you, had confirmed the same? 
Therefore, as I cared not a straw for my father, so I cared 

not a rush for my mother." " Soflly, sweet sir!" — 

exclaimed Reflection, in a sneering tone that almost 
drove me mad." Do you remember how I caught you, 
sir, at your father's desk — ^with one hand on the key, and 
the other on the handle^ — afraid to open it,^-looking first 
over one shoulder and then over the other, like a thief as 
you were ? Do you remember how I upbraided you ; 
and how you answered me with the sophistry of Dick 
Hazard ; and, when I was proving to you that Dick lied, 
how you began to whistle — ^to drown the sound ? Do you 
remember tpo, how you shuddered, when you grasped 
the purse ; and stole from the room, afraid to breathe- 
as though your lungs might betray you ? and how I cried 
after you, "shame ! shame !"?— O, it was a noble feat, 

sir! a most noble feat!" '* A most noble feat!" — 

echoed the insinuating voice of Pride, who had joined 
us at this part of the conference—" You have finely con- 
firmed your ftU:her's opinion of his son's villainy ! And the 
step you are now taking — depend upon it, 'twill exalt 
your reputation to a dazzling height in the eyes of the 
charitable villagers—- O, cunning Jeremy ! most cunning 
Jeremy !" 

My two tormentors continued to upbraid me, in spite 
of all my efibrts. I pushed them from me with violence — 
they sdll returned : I whistled ; I sang ; — their taunts were 
heard far above my music : I even stopped my ears — ^but 
their eursed croaking was as plain as ever. At last I grew ^ 
desperate ; and I verily believe I should have burst with 
vexation ; but, luckily for my iosides, Dick turned to m^ 
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all of a sudden, and spoke—when both Psids and Re- 
flection gave a yell of disgust and scampered away. 

We were now at a spot where two roads branched off 
from the one whereon, we had been travelling, and— aB 
well as I could guess — about six or seven miles £ro>m the 
village. 

" How much money did you manage to get ?'•* abruptf y 
asked Dick. 

" I don't know," I answered ; << I took tho purse with- 
out opening it." 

" Suppose then," said Dick, *• that we rest here, and 
count it by the light of the moon ?" 

I made no reply ; but put the purse into his hand. No 
sooner did he touch.it than he raised his fist and knocked 
me down ; then leaping upon me, beat me without 
mercy, till he could beat no longer — ^when the villain left 
me — saying, as he departed, ** Remember, young man, 
not to be so ready with your blows in future I" 

Sore though I was, I felt somewhat relieved as I 
followed his retiring figure with my eyes, and knew that 
the stolen purse went with him. I had no time to moral- 
ize however ; for, almost immediately, I heard the sound 
of wheels; and, in a little while atler, a wagon drove 
up with two men in it. It stopped as soon as it was oppo- 
site to me ; and a rough, manly voice exclaimed, ^^ Look 

there, George! what's that under the tree?" ."O, 

drive on, Townsend !" said, in an impatient tone, the party 
addressed, '*it's only some drunken beast of a fellar."... 
** It may not be," resumed the first voice. " Hallo, my 
man ! What's the matter with ye ?" I tried to answer ; 
but could not make myself heard — ^I was so faint. " There, 
Townsend ! did'nt I tell you he was drunk ? Come drive 
on ! or youll never get home to night."...." Stop !" cried 
the first voice again, " Hold the reins, while I get out and 
see; fbr Vm sure I heard him groan." The man accord- 
ingly approached me, and raised me by the arm ; but, 
when he learned that I had been robbed of my purse and 
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neariy nuiidered, he lifted me with my bundle into the 
wagon, by the aid of the grumbling George, and, bid- 
ding the latter drive, supported me on the seat with all the 
tenderness of a father-^I mean, a tender father. 

We rode fi>r about an hour with great rapidity, sorely 
to my discomfort — but I would not complain ; and after 
stopping but once, to leave George at his own home, 
arrived at the bouse of my good Samaritan. 



CHAPTER VI. 



He grew canQr, and she grew fain ; 
But little did ber auld minny ken 
WiMrt thlr ilee twa togither were 8ay*n, 
When wooing Uiey were sa tbraog. 

The OaberlwMie Man. 



Though furnished with a comfortable bed, I could not 
sleep that night, owing to my bruises. Therefore I re- 
solved for once to obey the Samian ;* and the result was 
not very satisfactory. What grieved me most was the 
conduct of Dick Hazard. I did not mind the loss of his 
friendship — O, no ! a wise man never cries himself into 
an opthahny because his bubble bursts ; — ^he blows ap 
another as ftist as he can.-^I was only sorry I had 
been fool enough to believe in it. I now saw the reason 
of Clayton's fixed aversion for my companion ; and even 
did not scruple to give credit to Mrs. Maline's accusation 
—that is to say, as far as concerned htm alone. To this 
I added the baseness of his revenge as taken on my car- 
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ca88 : and casting up the account, found, as flum total, 
that Dick was no hotter than a bom villam* 

These reflections were of so consoling a natiure that 
I actually commenced my slumbers when the sun had 
fimshed his ; and dreamed : — that Dick was some hideous, 
non-descrtpt animal, on whose back I was saddled— one 
minute with my face to his head, and the next with my 
face to his tail. Onward I rode, mightil) pleased with 
my situation, till we came to a large cooking-stove, 
around whose ample body several scullions, of most sus* 
picious make, were manoeuvering, — some poking the 
glowing coals with pokers that looked like human bones 
-^-others, with similar utensils, stirring the contemtB of a 
huge cauldron which sinmiered upon the stove— while 
others stood by, ready to skim the frothing liquor with , 
cdlalHishes made of skulls, having a shank bone fitted to 
the foramen occipitale by way of handle. The moment 
we arrived there, methought my Bucephalus showed a 
strong &nily resemblance to Satan ; and 1 had scarcely 
traced the likeness, when he caught me by the hee(, as 
Thetis did Achilles, with an intent no doubt to add me 
to the stew. The horrid idea of being served up at table^ 
smothered perhaps in onions, was too much to bear in 
silence, and I yelled most vociferously. The vision fled 
—I opened my eyes upon the mild countenance of Mr. 
Townsend. 

He anxiously inquired how I had passed the night, and 
when I told him, insisted upon my lying in bed for the 
rest of the day ; an injunction with which I had no great 
difficulty in complying. He then politely intimated his 
desire to know who I was, and the circumstances of my 
misfortune. After some hesitation, I told him that I was 
the son of a gentleman who lived at the distance of four 
or five miles from the spot where he had found me ; that 
having passed a holyday at home, I was preparing to re- 
turn to my duties by the usual conveyance, my father's 
carriage^ when a schoolmate who lived in the neighbour^ 
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hood proposed that we should return on foot ; that having 
gained my father's approbation of this proposal, I had 
tied up my clothes in a little bundle, and set out with my 
companion, just at the close of the afternoon ; but, having 
imprudently boasted. of a considerable sum of money 
which I had obtained from my parents, I had been 
attacked by my companion, when at a sufficient distance 
from h<Mne, and easily overpowered. 

** Honesty is the best policy," says the proverb ; but, 
if so, 'tis a policy we are seldom statesmen enough to 
follow. It is "Diamond cut diamond," says Jeremy 
Levis : — ^we commit a sin, and, becoming conscious of its 
deformities when too late, put another upon top of it to 
hide them. I say ice ; for if you think yourself, sweet 
Reader, too honourable to act so, why — ^you are one in a 
thousand, that is all ? and I am glad of it from the bottom 
of my soul. Be that as it may, the farmer, (for such was 
the generous Townsend,) though a man of strong mind, 
and one too who had lived in the world, readily believed 
the lie ; for dwelling near a small town, and having, there- 
fore, seldom occasion to visit the village where I was 
known, he had no means of contradicting it. He lefl me 
with many expressions of condolence ; and immediately 
his wife and daughter entered the apartment — ^to learn (as 
they said) what I would like for breakfast. The former 
had the good heart of her husband, but not his improved 
mind ; and the latter was a rosy-cheeked damsel of fif. 
teen, whose animal propensities evidently took the lead 
of her intellectual powers. 

This excellent family paid the greatest attention to 
me for two days : at the end of which time feeling able 
to depart, I expressed myself to that effect — ^being unwil- 
ling to trespass longer on their hospitality. Whereupon 
Mr. Townsend declared his intention of taking me home 
in his own wagon ! So— I had got into a fine dilemma 
through my impudence ! — And how to get out again t 
Though my modesty, to be sure ; aided a little by that 
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humane regard for the feelings of my fellow-creatures 
which is so natural to me ;-^hat is to say' — I resolved to 
take leave of the family without exposing them to the pain 
of bidding farewell. But my Gallantry, urged by the 
great esteem it had ever entertained for the aforesaid 
Modesty, had a mind to save it the trouble : and thus it 
was: — ^Miss Townsend and Mr. Levis chanced to find 
themselves together in the parlour afler breakfast. Papa 
and mama were absent. Mr. Levis appeared pleased 
with Miss Townsend's person ; and Miss Townsend 
seemed delighted with Mr. Levis's. Of course they 
drew their chairs together^ and commenced a flirtation. 
Mr. Levis's arm was around Miss Townsend's neck ; and 
he was saying, and she was looking, all the soft things 
imaginable, when suddenly — ^papa entered the room. 
He stopped short for a moment ; and turned pale ; then 
approaching me, laid his hands on my collar, while I 
trembled like a chicken in the claws of the cook. 
" Young man !" he said, very slowly, ** you have taught 
me a lesson in benevolence I shall never forget,"-— and 
he drew me to the outward door ; and then, thrusting me 
from him with such violence that I fell to the ground, 
added, " Go, sir !— I leave my revenge to your own con- 
science ; and may God forgive you as readily as I do !" 
His words made me shudder ; for passion had given him 
eloqitence. 

Dbectly afterward my hat and bundle threw a graceful 
somerset from the window ; and I went on my way, glad 
to have come off so easily. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

« 

Why, HoBtess ! a stool berc for this centleman. 

EiSery Man in his Humour. 

I wiiXT on my way, glad to have come off so- easily. 
— But the reader must not suppose I " whistled as I went." 
O, no! there was no "want of thought;" that respectable 
gossip was far too busy for my comfort. 

I remembered what indignation had flushed my honest 
brow, in the days of my boyhood, when I read the story 
of Olivia :* and now — what had the events of the last 
hour taught me ? That the self.same heart, which once 
would swell with anger at the mere name of seduction, 
could throb with lust for the very crime itself! It was in 
vain that I endeavoured to excuse my own conduct by 
that of the object ; in vain that ^elf-love suggested that 
the latter had in a manner invited me : Conscience, or 
rather Reason, whispered that had I succeeded thejnisery 
would have beep just the same. — He who pushes his 
fellow from the verge of a precipice, and he who drags 
his struggling victim through a length of distance to a 
similar fate, are guilty of one crime : though if we ask. 
Which is the greater villain ? the answer is, undoubtedly, 
not the man who yields to the temptation of a moment, 
but he who is determined to leap over every obstacle to 
gain his end. Just so with seduction : — The libertin>5 
who uses flattering lies, and deceitful promises, and all 
the other lures for woman's weakness, is a baser wretch 
than he that obeys the wink of an occasion, which — alas! 
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80 few are able to resist. And yet is the latter not guilt- 
less.-i-Beware then how you judge of others, till the 
lashes of your own conscience tell you how easy it is for 
the most honourable to slide ! 

It is a pity that youth has so bad a memory ! Two 
minutes after I had made the above reflections — I forgot 
them all. My thoughts then took another turn, and I be- 
came doubtful whether my legs should follow them — vide- 
licet, round the comer of a road which made an acute 
angle, most invitingly, with that wherein I was trudging. 
The truth is, that for the first time, since I had resumed my 
coat in the garret, it occurred to me that I knew not 
whither I was going. Here then was a point to be set- 
tled. So I sat down upon the bank of the road, and be- 
gan to cogitate. The result was — that, inasmuch as I 
had an uncle in London, old, rich, and childless, and the 
very man to whom I owed my pretty name, it was my 
bounden duty to pay my respects to him. I sprang from 
the bank — But I had no money ! I stopped, put the fore- 
finger of my right hand to my lip, held it there one 
instant, and drew it back. I was young, active, and 
in good spirits, — and what is difficult to youth? — I re- 
solved to work my way to London, (provided, of course, 
I could not get there in a manner more to my satisfaction). 
— " Now, shall I turn this corner — or not ?" — said I to 
myself. I mused a second : the road looked tempting ; 
a bright thought struck me : — I thrust my hand into my 
breeches' pocket, and drew forth onie of the half.pence, 
which the reader may remember was all I had before I 
stole — ^hum ! — " Now," said I, (still to myself,) " head 
shall be for yes, and tail for no." — I threw up the half- 
penny : " Head or tail ?" crieft 1 (aloud). Down came 
the half-penny — and his majesty's visage shone plainly 
through the dust. I took up the money, wiped it on the 
seat of my breeches, put it into my breeches' pocket, 
grasped my bundle, and — ^turned the corner. 
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I jogged on yeiry contentedly till two o'clock in the 
aflemoo p ■■ 



Pray, Jeremy !— one moment — ^How came yon tc 

know the hour so precisely ? for, snpposing that you 
ever had a watch, your light-fingered (though heavy- 
fisted) friend would no douht have made the time pass 
very quickly — ^between your pocket and his own.— - 

Simply by means of my stomach* As thus :— -Once 
upon a time I happened to overhear the following con- 
versation between two ladies : " Dear me ! I wonder 
what time it is!" exclaimed one of them.... '^ Quarter 
past one, exactly," said her friend...." Are you sure?" 
rejoined the first...." Certainly !" answered the other — 
" for I feel extraoagandy hungry ; and I always eat 'some- 
thing at quarter past one, exactly." 

I jogged on then, very contentedly, till two o'clock in 
the afternoon ; when my stomach betraying strong symp- 
toms of uneasiness, I began to lose my good humour. 
However, though my legs did not move so nimbly as 
heretofore, still they moved; and the consequence was, 
that just when about to drop from fatigue and hunger, I 
came to a little inn. Raising my eyes, mechanically, to 
the sign, which swung between two paintless posts 
directly in the middle of the road, I saw a sight that 
caused my mouth to water — ^viz., the picture of a goose 
lying in state upon a large dish, with a knife and fork 
conveniently stuck in her belly. Though the limner, 
with great dexterity, had painted the bird with all her 
feathers on — doubtless, that her character might not be 
mistakened-^-the sight was too tempting for a hungry 
man, and I sighed aloud. A hearty laugh at my right 
hand made me turn angrily round to s^ee who made so 
merry at my expense, and there in the inn door stood the 
dispenser of good things, the landlady herself. 

" Well, my pretty lad — would you like a slice of tha$ 
ere goose V* 
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** O, as for that matter'? (and I looked up at the sign 
again) — <* I have two answers to give : — ^my stomach cries 
loudly * Yes ;' and my pocket whispers sofUy * No.' " 

Astonishing to relate ! the lady's smiles instantly va- 
nished ; and after them vanished her person. But, just 
as I was beginning to curse her heartlessness, and the 
filthy love of lucre, she reappeared. ".Can you work, 
my little gentleman ?"...." Yes," I answered, " I will do 
any thing you please for a morsel to eat !" She bade 
me follow her, and led the way to the kitchen; and, 
when I had seated myself by a dirty table, set before me 
a bit of living cheese, and a part of a loaf of bread 
which seemed to have been the cat's plaything for the 
last month. Hungry as I was, I did not like my dinner 

so well but that 1 resolved to mend it : so 

And how think you I managed ? Ah, my Reader, that 
is a secret worth knowing ! If not one of the thousand 
other good things to be learned in these volumes were 
pubhshed, that single bit would amply compensate you 
for reading the whole of my history. It is indeed the 
true philosopher's stone : — ^Be where you may, — use but 
it, and, presto ! you commute all the baser metals into gold. 
Now, for the particular love I bear you, you shall know 
my secret. 

So raising my head towards the landlady, as if to 
thank her, I stared in her face with an expression of 
deep admiration ; which I assumed the more easily, as 
she was really pretty — ^though no pullet. The good 
creature looked by no means displeased, and asked me 
very graciously, "Why don't you eat ?"...." Eat! that's 
true : I was so taken up with feeding my eyes, sweet 
hostess, that I forgot my mouth !" She smiled — " You'll 
never starve for want of impudence, my lad !" — and, to 
make good her prophecy, produced a bit of cold meat 
and a loaf of fresh bread. The sight of these good 
things made me dry : "Ah !" said I, " if I were not so 
thirsty, I would thank your beauty as it deserves." A 
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mug of beer was «dded in less than a minute. << Now," 
said my landlady, "stuff, and drink your filL".«."Not 
till I hare said grace, if you please," — and springing 
from my seat, I threw my arms around her neck, and 
kissed her without hesitation. She released herself 
with no great disgust, and, running to the doisr, laughed, 
and said, " If I stay longer with you, you jackanapes, 
you*ll be after doing it agin." My pious hostess evi- 
dently desired me to repeat the prayer ; but, not being 
devoutly disposed, I quietly resumed my seat, and ate 
like— like any other hungry lad. 

Just as I had cleared the table of every Ihing that 
could be swallowed, except the living cheese and cat's 
bread, the landlady returned. 

««Now you've done," she said, "come with me.— 
What's your name ?" 

" Harry Johnson, ma'am." 

" Come with me, Harry, and I'll show you what you've 
got to do. — ^But first let's see what sort of a lodgitig we 
can give you." 

I took up my bundle, and followed my mistress pro 
tern, to a little cabin, which seemed to have been,- origi- 
nally, a closet formed by a rude partition run up (as tht 
carpenters say) through one pf the rooms ; but the door 
had been nailed fast, and, >y cutting away a portion of 
that side of the house, an^d adding a sort- of shed, they 
had<u>nverted it i&to a ^lace of deposit for (he wash4ubs 
and o^er domestic utensils not in constant use. A 
clumsy door, with no other fastening than a wooden but. 
ton, and that on the outside, opened into the yard. 

After gazing round this comfortable bedchamber fot 
some minutes, " Hum !" said my landlady, using thatnaso- 
gottmral exclamation which is so fine an exemplificatioia 
of the mukum-in^parvo. <* I think we can make this 
answer, heh Harry ? — ^A little sweeping, you know — and 
some fresh straw— ^ind a pair of nice clean sheets — 
heh !— and it'll be jist the thing ! Wont it f 
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Reader ! do you know how to compare the adjective 
Bad ?-^ni tell you. 

It is had to be poor. — ^Not that in the dearth of our 
prosperity we suffer pangs of body merely; but that 
then we part for ever with all we love. Shunned by our 
friends, deserted by our kindred, and despised by every 
one, existence is to us a ^burthen, which we still must 
carry, because — ^we dare not throw it off: — Unhappy 
ghosts, we wander on the shore of life, waiting the tardy 
hour of our passage. 

It is worse to be poor and a gentleman — to suffer 
poverty, and be ashamed to show it ; or (as a lady might 
say), and be forced to kee^ up appearances. It is the 
gilded scutcheon and the velvet pall — ^the gaudy trappings 
that shme without, while aU within is stench and rotten- 
ness. 

But toorst of all to be obliged to prostitute our senti" 
ments to fill our beUies ; to swear that black is white# 
and white is black, as some fool patron lists ; to stretch 
our necks meekly towards him, and in a piteous tone 
beg him to use them at his pleasure, when we would fain 
be using his at our pleasure ; to play poor Schacabac 
with some merry Barmecide — O, this is hell itself! 

« ^it'll be jist the thing ? wont it ?" Faith ! the 

cook might as well ask of the crab he is boiling alive^ 
*« Comfortable lodging this, neighbour crab ?" What if 
the honest crab cry no! — what good will it do him? He 
may leap from the pot if he likes ; but it is a hard choice 
between the 'coals and hot water. "Wont it?" "O, 
just the thing !" answered I — much against my con- 
science, more against my inclination — " I could not wish 

if. a straw better !" "Well then, jist hide your bundle 

under that tub." I did as she bade me, and then followed 
her into the bar-room. 

" Can you write and cipher, Harry ?" 

"0, quite well!" 
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" Well then, cast up this here sum"---showing me a 
greasy book scrawled over with the lamest attempts at 
figures and letters that I ever saw. As she turned over 
the pages, my hostess took occasion to lean her hot cheek 
against mine. << Harry," she whispered, as she ran her 
fingers through my hair — << You're a devilish handsome 
fellur !"...." Do you think so ?" said I—" It must be the 
reflection of your beauty, then, sweet hostess. If I make 
so good an impression on your'eyes, let me try how the 
seal will suit your lips." She did not leave my kiss un- 
requited ; but returned it tenfold, and with tenfold ardour ; 
then, pressing my hand in a manner that, upon my word, 
was excessively affable, abruptly left me. — " O, ho!" 
thought I, " Mr. Jeremy ! — ^You are born to get along in 
the world, I see. Not been an hour in the house — and 
yet you have managed to swallow a pound of beef, a loaf 
of bread, a mug of beer, and your landlady's heart in the 
bargain ! Well done, sir ! a pretty mouth you must have ! " 
— Thus thinking, I resolved to consult a glass, which, 
hanging on the opposite wall in its modest frame of dark 
mahogany, seemed to woo my attention. Now be it known 
that the bar-room was a sort of hall, into the right and left 
sides of which opened all the decent rooms in the house. 
In passing the door of one of these decent rooms, I fancied 
I overheard the voice of the landlady whispering with 
great earnestness ; and being naturally inquisitive, and, 
if you like, dear Reader, not over scrupulous, I applied 
my eye to the key-hole to reconnoitre, and saw — a scene 
that caused my vanity to sink below zero. I saw the 
very same lips, that five minutes before had so nicely 
inosculated with mine, pressed to the filthy tobacco-box 
of Ostler Tom. Yes, my Reader, there sat the pretty 
mistress of " The Goose " in * converse sweet * with atf 
ugly, swart-faced, chuckle-headed giant, fresh reeking 
firom the stables.. Pahl the sight made me spit with 
utter loathing. I wiped my mouth again and again with 
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the greatest diligeace , and, after these ablutions, thmk- 
ing it but right to indulge my ear in its turn, I applied 
that organ to the key.hole ; whereupon I heard the mel- 
lifluous voice of Tom Ostler speaking with an energy, 
wiiich I ascribed to the violence of his amorous longing. 

" Lookee, Mrs. Coming ! " said the sentimental mea- 
surer of hay and oats, << I a'n't a-go'n to be flim-flammed 
any longer ! If you don't marry me, next Sunday — ^why 
I'll jist be afler Kate Blowze agin, that's all ! " 

"La, Tom! you needn't speak so loud however* 
There's many a man would like to have your place, I can 
tell you that ! Haven't 1 shkred my bed and board with 
you, you ingrateful fellur ; and the profits of The Goose 
too — jist as if you was my own husband ? and yet you 
a'n't to be satisfied, till you go to church to be married 
by the parson ! — And you needn't try to plague me about 

Kate Blowze — ^tho nasty, old, wrinkled ^I know you 

think me handsomer than her, don't you Tom ? — ^Well ! 
if you don't think me handsome, others do, that's all I 
I've had as pooty a man as yourself to tell me so to-day- 
yes, as pooty a man as yourself too — although he's^but a 
boy ! " 

" Damn me, if it a'n't that jackanapes what came here 
jist now ! Lord, if I catch him—: ! " 

At this interesting part of the dialogue, I heard some 
one bawling without, " Mrs. Coming ! — Tom ! — Mrs* 
Coming f^Mrs. Coming ! " and was obliged to quit my 
station. 

The maid and mistress entered the bar-room almost at 
the same instant — though from different doors. 

" What's the matter, Susan ? Any customers come ? '* 

" Yes, ma'm ; there's a gentleman broke down jist 
^ove here on the road, and he'll be wanting the horsetler 
I dare say, ma'm. — Tom ! Tom ! 

"Tom ! Tom! " echoed the inistressj as loud as she 
could bawl. 
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" Tom ! Tom !" re-echoed the book-keeper, with the 
whole force of his lungs. 

In came the gallant Tom, at the back-door, and directed 
all his attention to the last crier. 

"What the devil you're bawlin^ aftjer, you damned 
baby-face you ?" 

" Let the boy alone !" — said his mistress, interposing — 
*i it was me that called you — There's a gentleman broke 
down above here, Tom." 

" Yes ! there's a gentleman broke down above here, 
Tom !" adHed the anxious Susan. 

" Xes ! there's a gentleman broke down above here, 
Tom !" superadded the undaunted Harry. 

" And I wish to God you was broke down with him !" 
swore the angry Themchs, as he ran out to the scene of the 
accident. 

In a few minutes the gentleman himself entered the 
bar-room, carrying a trunk of the smallest kind. 

" Shall I take your trunk, sir ?" asked Mistress Coming. 

" No — thank you ! — I shall only stop till my chaise is 
repaired. In the mean time you may prepare me some- 
thing to eat." 

" Yes, sir. What would you be pleased to have, sir? — 
but I dont think your chaise will be mended " 

" No ;"— continued Tom, who had just returned — "Your 
chaise, sir, '11 not be mended this four hours yet ; and it's 
good as ten nliles to the town, your honour." 

His honour was evidently conscious of being deceived ; 
but aware, no doubt, of the folly of opposing, he only 
smiled good-naturedly, and said-^" The road must grow 
rapidly, my good fellow, to gain five miles in as many 
months. Well, well, hostess ! I see I must stay to-night, 
whether I will or not. I will take dinner in my own 
apartment, if you please ?" 

"What will your worship choose? We have beef, 
and chicken, and " 
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*^ Of any thing— any thing ! It is of no importance 
what, provided it be nice." 

<«Of no importance !" quoth I to myself, << Eating of 
no importance ! — ^Why, the man's a fool !" The landlady 
seemed to be of the same opinion ; for her jaw dropped, 
and she exclaimed disconsolately, " La, dr ! the gentle- 
man most know what he likes best, sure ! — ^we have cheap 
'dinners and dear dinners— jist as the gentleman pleases." 
The stranger resumed his good-humoured smile-^^ Tlie 
expense is of no importance, either, hostess ; so pre. 
pare just what you think is best. Come, wfiich is to be 
my room ?"— Dame Coming was no longer of my opinion ; 
her jaw rose again, and she exclaimed rather joyously, 
1- <^ O sir f you shall have something nice, depend upon 
it ! This here is your worship's room — ^all I carry in 

the gentleman's trunk, sir?" " Thank you ! I'll take 

it in myself." 

The lady exchanged looks of astonishment with her 
lover, «. c. Mr. Thomas Ostler. ''I'd give a shillin' to know 
what's in that ere trunk !" said she....'< And so would I !" 
said he. And so saying, the knight of the curry-comb 
pulled up his frock, plunged his hands into the abysses of 
his pockets, and left the room. '' Harry dear !"•— said 
the landlady-— <' you'll wait on the gentleman. And do 
you mind, Harry — try and find what he's got in that ere 
trunk— that's a dear !"...." Harry dear ! — ^Thomas dear !" 
—muttered I — ^**0, damn your dears !"— and I followed 
the mistress of The Goose into her best apartment, viz. 
the kitchen — spitting, at every step, as though I had been 
bom under the influence of Mercury. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



King Richard III. A. I.—Sc. IV, 

-Pray, what. is become of your pride, Mr. Levis? 
It was bad enough, methinks, to play bar-keeper in a petty 
inn, without stooping to the office of waiter! I ask 
again — what is become of your pride, friend Jeremy ? 

It is not dead*— as you begin to fancy, sweet Reader ; . 
nor asleep^— as you more than half suspect ; but it has 
succumbed to want — as you wholly believe. O ! your 
Pride is a lusty fellow, till he meets with Want. You may 
expose him to all the sneers and jeers in the world,— -he 
will only curl his moustache, and strut th'e bigger; you may 
kick him from Dan to Beersheba, and from Beersheba 
back again to Dan, — he will only look the better for the 
excursion ; you may even clothe him in rags, — and he will 
wrap his filth around him with true Catonian dignity, and 
frown defiance to the storm : — But pinch his belly — and, 
O Lord ! you have Siguier Pride crouching and crawling, 
as though he'd been bred in a fishing-smack, and had 
never walked erect in his life ! Now — had I been unwil. 
ling to " wait upon the gentleman," I should no doubt—- 
in spite of my landlady's pAi/owf^ropy — ^have been turned 
out of the house that night, and been found dead in the 
road the next morning. 

For Heaven's sake, don't mention it ! The very 

idea is shocking ! 

O, I dare say, my loss would have grieved you : but 
that would not have brought me to life again. Therefore, 
lovely Reader — and you too, loved Reader, who have 
abused me for my want of pride — ^be contented to witnefs 
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the representation of Harry Johnson, waiter at The Goose 
tavern, by Jeremy Levis, — << it being his first and only 
appearance in that character," — ^while to gratify you, 
in return for your condescension, the interlude shall be 
described with that regard to nature and that luxurious- 
ness of explanation which so justly distinguishes the mo- 
dern *' Dramatic Sketches." 

The scene opens in a little apartment of The Goose 
tavern — a bed on one side of the room — a table, in the 
middle, loaded with victuals enough for a dozen men. 
The stranger is seen seated at the table, eating as though 
the occupation were more of a task to him than a 
pleasure. Harry Johnson standing — not behind, as is the 
wont of waiters, but in front of the stranger — apparently 
studying the latter 's countenance. 

Harry — {aside — which is the Latin for internally) — ^I 
cannot imagine, for the life of me, what makes him so 
attractive. His face is certainly ugly ; — the eyebrows 
shaggy — ^the eyes sunken — ^the nose clumsy — the mouth 
large and muscular — and moreover he is pitted with the 
small-pox. What can it be ? — O, I have it ; it is the light 
of pure benevolence, which plays upon his countenance — 
the music of a good heart, which breaks so richly from 
his lips. 

Straxger-^(ZooA:5 up suddenly^ and seems surprized at 
Harry's presence) — Young man, have you any business 
with me ? Pray be seated — {sTuwing the table from himy 
and motioning Harry to a chair,) 

Harry — Sir ? — ^I'm, I'm — the waiter, sir ! 

Stranger — The devil you are ! You the waiter of 
this petty tavern ! {eyeing him from head to foot)-^ 
come, come, young man! {sternly) I'm too old for 
mockery. 

Harry— (^cotZy confused)— VfeW, sir !— I say it— I 
am waiter, here — ^for the present. 
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Stsanger — For the present ! — This ia strange.-^Pray, 
how long have you been in this employment ? 

Habbt — ^For— for an hourj Sir — that is, I mean — 

Stbaxgkr — For an hour ! — ^There's something wrong 

in this ! Young man — {jpausing^ and looking steadUy 

at him for a moment) I may seem inquisitive ; I have a 
right to be so : — Your dress, your person, your voice, is 
that of a gentleman ,* and yet you woul^ proclaim your- 
self a common menial ! and in such a hole as this !i^ 
{again pausingy and resuming his steady gaze.) 

You seem disconcerted, sir. Come, come ! unburthen 
yourself — speak to me as you would to a father ! I am 
not wont to meddle with what does not concern me ; and 
when I offer my services — in case you prove yourself 
worthy of them — my heart goes with my words, and my 
hand is ready to back my heart. 

HAXRY-^hesitates at first — then, as if some hope had 
suddenhf presented itself speaks abruptly) — ^Your suspi- 
cions are just, sir ! I am not what I seem — ^f have assumed 
this character to save myself from starving. 

[Here the personation of Harry Johnson having ter- 
minated, Jeremy iievis resumes the narrative in his own 
character.] 

My explanation had an effect very different from what 
I expected ; for he to whom it was addressed immediately 
rose from his chair, his eyes dashing anger, <^ Iiook ye 
sir ! think not to make me the dupe of so bare-faced ^ 
falsehood ! 'Twill be the worse for yourself, if you de- 
ceive me." You may be sure 1 felt too indignant for 
reply : therefore, endeavouring to assume a look express- 
ive of my feelings, I bowed coldly anid turned to quit the 
room. But just as I laid my hand upon the lock, the 
gentleman laid ?iis upon my shoulder. ** Stay !" said he, 
}n the sweetest tone of his very si/^eet voice—^" I way 
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have wronged you ; — and I would fain be convinced I 
have." He led me back to a seat. 

Ha, Mr. Levis ! where was then your spirit ? 

O, dear Reader ! had he been any other man, I should 
have knocked him down — with this proviso, that he was 
not too big for so decisive an answer ; or, preserving un- 
broken the ice of my dignity, I should have pushed him 
aside with my lefl hand— opened the door with my right- 
raised a perpendicular with my body — and left him under 
the mortifying impression that he had probably insulted 
some great man, (or some great man's son,) in disguise. 
But there was that little wily devil, Self.InflBst, beating 
on the drum of my ear to a most spirit-sootning tune : — 
And when I offer my services, my heart goes toUh my wordsy 
and my hand is ready to back my heart, Heigho ! music 
hath such charms ! 

When we were seated^ he thus addressed me ; — " You 
may ask, why I take such interest in a mere stronger : I 
cannot answer you. — It is enough that I do take such 
interest. I would fain know your history, young man. — 
But beware how you take advantage of what I have said 
to deceive me ! It will be your own loss — mind me, sir !" 

I required scarcely a minute to arrange my thoughts. 
I told him : — that I was the only son of the Reverend 
Ichabod Levis — that, having finished the course of edu- 
cation which my father was able to afford, he was minded 
to send me to London, where he had a rich brother, to 
see what the latter could do for me-^that a schoolmate 
of mine, about to set out for the same city, had proposed 
that we should walk together to the first stage towA — that 
my father, who had intended I should ride, had reluc- 
tantly consented — that I and my schoolmate had set off 
together — ^that, on the road, the latter had robbed me of 
my purse, leaving me too severely bruised to pursue 
him — 'that a farmer, finding roe in that condition, had 
generously taken care of me for three days ; at the end 
•f which time^ being unwiUinj; to trespass further on bis 
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goodness, I had continued my journey on foot ; but'being 
Overtaken by hunger, I had consented to work at the inn 
Ifor my meals — and finally, that my purpose was to work 
3Dy way to London. 

Had my story contained less of truth, or — if you like — 
Hore of falsehood, I should have quailed beneath the stran- 
ger's scrutinizing gaze : as it was, I met his eyes with 
praiseworthy steadiness. Thank Heaven ! merit does 
not always go unrewarded : — the benevolent gentleman 
grasping my hand said, with a warmth of manner that 
would have cheered my heart in the middle of February^ 
'* I am satisfied, my young friend — perfectly satisfied : 
nay, more — I once knew your father ; and for his sake, 
as well as your own, I am ready to assist you. To-mor- 
row I set out for London ; and as I have no servant with 
me, there is a vacant seat in my chaise which you shall 
occupy. I mil take you to your uncle's ; and, in case 
your cOBdiict is such as pleases me, you shall have no 
reason to consider this day the most unlucky in your life ; 
for I am rich, and have extensive mercantile influence ; 

and should you feel so disposed However, we will 

settle that afterwards ; as your father and uncle must 
first be consulted." 

Reader ! meanly as I know you think of him, who is 
spending his time, and ink, and pens, and paper, solely for 
your instruction-— believe me, the feelings excited by the 
stranger's benevolence struggled vainly for utterance : — 
jast as you may see a herd of pigs about to be released 
from the pen — ^There they are, head and tail, all crowded 
in the outlet ! squeaking, and kicking, and jamming, — 
each clamorous porker obstructing his own passage by 
Us noble efibrts to take the lead of the others. — ^I say, I 
eoald not speak : but, springing from my chair, I seized 
•ne of my patron's hands in both of mine, and shook it 
with an earnestneiss that made him wince. Just at this 
moment he started back with an exclamation of mingled 
anger and surprise ; when, naturally raising my head, I 
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perceived the discreet mistress of the mansion standing 
in the half-open entrance, holding the door ajar with one 
hand, and poising her body with the other, as she leaned 
forward, with head askance and mouth wide open, ready 
to catch the " ^«'sa itrs^osvra" ere they were out of hear- 
ing — and I dare be sworn not one of them flew &st 
enough to escape her. 

" What do you want, woman ?" asked my patron, in a 
tone of voice which my sense of hearing could hardly 
convince me issued from his lips. Though doubtless 
an old offender, the lady's delicacy was so shocked at 
being detected stooping, that she remained in statu-quo 
for a full minute. <4 thought the gentlenian called, 
sir" — she at length articulated, dropping a low courteey. 
<< O, you did, did you^ woman !" exclaimed the gentle- 
man sneeringly — " I advise you pot to carry your polite* 
ness so far, in future, as to wait to speak till you are spo- 
ken to, but to let us know of your presence at once. You 
may leave us.'* Dame Coming was gladly availing herself 
of this gracious permission — << Stop a moment * this young 
gentleman is now under my protection, and I expect yoo 
to treat him with as much respect as you would show to 

me." "But," said the cautious lady, « who is to ——f 

•* Psha ! leave that to me. — Begone !" 

When the hostess had quitted us, the benevolent stran* I 
ger began to sound my principles ; and I was lucky enough 
to please him in the main ; though, in spite of all my ait, 
a remark would here and there escape me thdt evidently 
made no favourable impression. He then amused me 
with anecdotes of his own boyhood ; and I believe he would 
have fou^t « upon that theme" till midnight, had not the 
landlady ipterrupted him by bringing in candles. He rose. 
*« Well, my young friend, what say you to a walk in the 
dark ? it will give us an appetite for supper." Certainly, 
it was very inconsiderate in my patron to propose a walk 
to one who had been walking all the momiiig. Hetr- 
ever, there was a balm in the name of supper that onAe 
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me forget my fatigue directly. I rose to follow him. 
** Have a supper for us by nine o'clock, if you please, hos- 
tess." The lady r^dily promised, and we left the apart- 
ment. 

When we returned we found the supper ready, though 
a very different one from what I expected — ^to wit: — 
some slices of cold ham, and a solitary chicken, also 
cold, which looked as though it had had the pip since its 
roasting. ** The devil !" exclaimed my patron, " when 
I had no one to dine with but myself, our hostess fur- 
nished enough for a dozen— and now, look at our sup- 
per — 'Mutata est in avem!' — ^Well! I suppose the good 
lady has exhausted her larder." I was too much disap- 
pointed to jest on so serious a subject ; and yet philoso- 
pher enough not to neglect the present because I could 
not better it — so down I sat. 

<< Blessed be the man," said Sancho, << who invented 
sleep !" Blessed be the man, say I, who invented eat- 
ing ! Peace to your digestive organs, dear Reader ! had 
you seen how lightly the legs of' that cold pipped chicken 
leaped down my throat, — ^and how swiftly the wings flew 
after them, — and with what precipitation the other parts 
(soft parts, understand me,) prepared to follow, even to 
the grave of my stomach, those members which had been 
their supporters in life, their allies in death, and their fel- 
low sufferers on the spit, — ^had you seen, I say, how nicely 
I cleaned the skeleton of the aforesaid solitary fowl, you 
would have been cured of dyspepsia for the rest of your 
life. I was about to attack the haniffWhen a loiid good, 
humoured laugh reminded me that I had a companion. I 
began to stammer forth some foolish excuse for my rude- 
ness. " Don't stop to make apologies, my young friend ; 
but thank your stars that I have no appetite to contend 
with you. Come, come, — ^no ceremony, I pray you ! we 
will have some wine to favour your deglutition." Whe- 
ther Mistress Coming had been listening or not at the key- 
hole, I am unable to say ; but the door instantly opened 
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and gave entrance to her pretty person. '' Ah, my pretty 
dame— you are come in the very nick of time ; we were 

about to call for a bottle of your best wine." '^Tes, 

sir, I. know you was " "What's that?" asked 

the stranger, while a smile, arch yet pleasant, traced its 
curved line round his lips — ^as you may see the summer'a 
breeze skim over the surface of a lake — " I hope you've 
not been dancing attendance, again ?" The lady could 
not have understood him, or she would certainly have 
blushed. " O, I thought as how the gentleman would be 
wanting some wine, and so I was jist comin' in to see 
about it." 

She was gone so long, that my patron, good-natured 
as he was, began to wax impatient. " Why what, in the 
name of dullness, can the woman be about ! I hope she 
is not making the wine — though, as for that," added he, 
" I might have known there was none ready-made in the 
house. So ! what has kept you so long, good wo- 

man ? were the grapes unripe ?" 

" O, sir ! I was lookin' for a bottle of the old Ynne 
which my husband, rest his bones, put away for his best 
customers. <Ah, it's a true cordial!' — ^the good soul 
used to say, < neck-tar fit enough for the Jew Peter him- 
self.' There it is, gentlemen !" as she slowly drew a 
bottle from her apron, and set it on the table with much 
affected reverence — "a real cordial! I can smell it 
through the cork — ^Ah !" 

" So can I, hostess ; it smells confoundedly of sealing- 
wax— Ah ! You're not expert at lighting candles, my 
pretty woman ?" 

What does the gentleman mean, sir ?" 
O, only that you might have been quicker in melting 
your wax ! we are not at all particular as to having our 
wine sealed, I assure yo|i." 

" Why, I hope you don't respect me, sir, of givin' you 
new wine for old ! I would scorn-— ^^ — !" 
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'* Bring me the cork-screw ! I believe I'll draw the cork 
myself, as I see you've been careful enough to wipe off 
the cobwebs, and other stuff of weaver Time, lest I 
should soil my fingers. Be quick however ; for you 
know — if you put old wine into new bottles " 

The landlady lefl the room before he could finish the 
sentence ; and presently returned, with the article in re- 
quest. He drew the cork, which looked by no means 
musty, — poured out some wine— and tasted it. 

" How much more have you lefl of this cordial, good 
hostess ? Ah !" (smacking his lips) " ' a real cordial !' " 

" That ere's the only bottle what was lefl, sir." 
^ ** A great pity ! I was going to recommend you to send 
it all to the Jew Peter, since it suits his taste so well :-— 
'tis much too good for Christians." 

The mistress of The Goose coloured violently, and 
asked, with a slight tremor in her voice : — 

" Why, why, sir ? what's the matter with it ?" 

" O, nothing — nothing at all ! only you had too little 
time to rinse the bottle : it smacks somewhat of hops. 
I ask pardon for supposing you otherwise detained." 

The lady coloured stiM more violently than before; 
and then turned deadly pale ; while her whole frame 
trembled — -with passion, as I then thought. My patron 
seemed aware that he had carried his pleasantry too far, 
and discontinued it at once. 

" Why, my good woman — I am sorry I have hurt your 
feelings. — Come, come ! your wine is very good ; and 
you shall bring me another bottle to pay for my joke. 
I dare say you can find another in some dark cornei* — 
heh ?" 

The good woman's looks brightened instantly. " No- 
there 's not a drop more of it, I assure you — not as much 
as you could put in your eye, if you was to offer twenty 
guineas for it ! — I thought as how the gentleman would 
like it; for every one what tasted it — and that isn't many 
neither — liked that little bitterish taste ; it's what makes it 
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taste SO like a cordial, sir, as my husband said — rest his 
bones." 

<< Well, you shall taste some yourself, fair hostess, lor 
your husband's sake," — and he poured out a glass for her. 
She drew back rather hastily — 

" No, no ! not for the world ! — I'd rather not, thank 
your worship— La! I'm sure I wouldn't think of sich a 
thing, sir !" — and, so saying, she ran out of the room. 

" Truly," exclaimed my patron, laughing, " our hos- 
tess is an exceedingly modest woman, in spite of her 
prettiness ! — ^though I could have excused her cordial 
from being infected with a like virtue. However," he 
added, pushing the bottle towards me, '< I can promise 
as much as Horace — * Vile potabis Sabinum.' " 

Who will say that virtue has not its reward in this life ? 
Is not the self-satisfaction it imparts a sufficient recom- 
pense — a more than sufficient recompense — for all the 
privation and suffering, which must be the lot of him who 
practises it ? for all the misconstructions, and sneers, and 
revilings, to which he is exposed? The stranger had 
done an act of benevolence ; he conceived, no doubt, 
that he was about to rescue a' fellow-creature from vice 
and probable misery ; and his self-content displayed itself 
in the gaiety of heart, which prompted him to relax the 
dignity of his maturer years in the pleasantry — the jokes 
and laughter of boyhood. — But the bottle is before 
me! 

Though no connoisseur of wines, I could scarcely 
swallow a mouthful of Mistress Coming's choice ; for, be- 
sides being execrably thin, it tasted, as my patron had 
said, as though it had been kept in an unwashed porter- 
bottle. But, bad as it was, he contrived to admit three 
glasses of it within the time of — an hour, perhaps. At 
the end of that time, he began to grow drowsy. — Come, 
Mr. Jeremy — said I ' to myself — * Edisit satis, atque 
bibisti ;' and your patron is sleepy ; * Tempus abire tibi 
est'— and I prepared to retire. He roused himself a 
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little, and took my hand: — "Good night, my young 
friend. I shall start early to-morrow morning; 90 re- 
member to be in readiness." I pressed his hand warmly, 
wished him a good night, and left the room. 

At the bar, where I stopped for a candle, I met the 
landlady. She grasped my arm more eagerly than I 
thought was necessary — asking, with great quickness, 
"How does the gentleman, Harry? — ^I mean, does he 
want any thing?" Though by no means pleased with 
the familiarity of her address (for she should have re- 
membered that I had changed characters since dinner, 
and was now to be treated " with the same respect" as 
her other guest), I answered her : — ^that she had better 
clear away the supper table, as he was sleepy, and 
would like to retire. She started...." Has he drank his 
wine, heh ?" 

— Whom the devil are you speaking to? — said I, 
(without opening my lips) — O ho, Mrs. Coming! I 
will let you see that Mr. Jeremy Levis is not so civil a 
young man as Harry Johnson, and is not to be detained 
by such foolish questions ! — " Yes !" I drawled (stretch- 
ing my jaws,) " and much to my surprise."— An^, taking 
a light that stood ready, I strode off to my bed with all 
tiie dignity of an insulted gander. 

Ah, my Reader ! an old servant of my grandmother's 
had but one watchword for all challenges. It was : — 
" Circumstances alters cases !" 

I was justly entitled to a better bed than that I was to 
occupy, and my landlady should certainly have provided 
me a better ; but I had taken such a liking to the bene- 
volent stranger, that I had been glad to be near him, even 
in a worse lodging than a tub-house. — ^The reader will 
understand by this that my patron's apartment was the 
room I have mentioned as originally containing my bed- 
chamber. 
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I stretched my limbs upon my rural couch, and, using 
my bundle as a pillow, endeavoured to make a bargain 
with sleep. But, deuce take that perverse deity ! he Vi 
too much like a woman for comfort. Court him, and he 
coyly flies you — ^to enhance the value of his favours ; 
but show yourself indifferent, and O — ^you have Mr. 

. Somnus ready enough in all conscience ! 

Shall I be honest ? 1 will ! — ^for I see you, Reader, 

as you are now sitting, cross-legged — your right hand 
holding a suspiciously-bound book, intituled <* Sixty Years 
of the Life of Jeremy Levis" — ^the forefinger of said 
hand shut in by its leaves, and, I dare be sworn, at this 
very passage-— your gentle features wearing an expres- 
sion which may be thus translated : — " What a question ! 
speak the truth, and shame the devil, sir, by all means." 
Well, then 1 it was Sleep that endeavoured to make a 
bargain with me, and not I with Sleep. Nay — ^I did my 
best to keep him off; and, had he struggled, I would 
rather have leaped from the bed than have yielded. And 
who would have slept, when he had thoughts so pleasant 
to serenade him ? I " fought my battles o'er again ;*' — I 

* began at the farmer's house, where I had been so basely 
requited for doing my utmost to please the daughter; 
then I stopped a while on Mrs. Coming's neck ; and, flit- 
ting off, for fear ef being cloyed with sweets, lighted by 
the side of the friendly stranger. There I found every 
thing to suit me ; and having hewn the stones, and 
gathered the mortar and other necessaries for buildings 
I set to woric ; and, had not the materials fallen short, I 
verily believe my castle would have reached to the se- 
venth heaven, — for the warmth of my imagination was 
so great, that the bricks were baked and the lime was 
slacked, with a despatch that would hove satisfied Pha- 
raoh himself. But, even as it was, the pile was a noble 
one. In the first story, I was clerk in a mercantile house 
of the highest reputation ; in the second, I was an emi- 
nent baaker, sweating under a press of business ; in 
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the third, I was laying up bags of guineas — merely to 
have them out of the way ; in the fourth, I was caressing 
a wife with all the bloom of Hebe, all the beauty of Ve- 
nus, all the wisdom of Minerva, and more than the chas- 
tity of Diana; in the fifth, I had begotten a brood of 
children — in eyes like their .mother, in noses like their 
father, and in hair like cherubs; and in the sixth — 
I sprang from'' my straw, pushed open the doer of my 
cabin, and was about to step into the yard, when I heard 
the sound of feet — ^as of persons approaching. 

Though the moon was risen, yet the side of the house 
where I stood was thrown completely into shadow inasmuch 
as it faced the west. Thus favoured, I soflly drew the 
door a- jar, and waited their approach. Presently I could 
perceive two indistinct objects moving within a yard's 
distance from the wall. These I at once conjectured lo 
be no other than the lovers — and very sagaciously too. 
5< I tell you, it is too soon" — said the voice of my land, 
lady, so faintly that unless I had been blessed with feline 
cars 1 could never have distinguished the words ; — <' Su- 
san has but jist gone to bed ; and the boy mayent be 

asleep." *^ Damn Susan, and the boy too !" growled 

the watch-dog throat of Thomas Ostler ; <' I tell you, if 
we're goin' to do't at all, we may as well do't first as 
last." What further passed between the parties I could 
not overhear; although I played wry-neck for at least five 
minutes. — Well, well !— thought I, as I gently drew to 
the door and tumbled myself upon my litter^-l don't know 
what business it is of mine ; I can't see what /'ve to do 
with their beastly assignations. — And I drew the sleeve, 
or tail, of my riiirt — ^I don't precisely recollect which — 
across my lips, with an involuntary shudder at the remem- 
brance of my late connection with such a community of 
goods. 

It may have been half an hour afterwards, and just as 
my eyelids began to grow heavy "with drowsiness, that 
the cabin where I lay became suddenly illuminated, when. 
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My trance (if so it may be called) had been brokeo 
with the first words that were uttered, and now— as ii 
always the case when respiration is suddenly restored to 
its full vigour — I fetched my breath with a gasp, ThB 
cfiect was instantaneous. The ostler started, looked 
around him, and grasping the arm of his partner, as 
though he would crush it, said in his lowest tone — 

but I heard it well-^"Did you hear anything?" 

''Yes! what was it?" He paused a moment, and 

again looked round him. A thought seemed to strike 
him— « The boy !" I durst look no longer. The light 
wavered — ^flashed — and disappeared in an instant* My 
chance was now to be thrown for life or death. 

Softly I laid myself upon the straw ; and with that 
singular presence of mind, which is often remarkable at 
the very moment when our powers of body have almost 
all deserted us, resolved to counterfeit a sleep. Scarcely 
had I disposed myself on my side, when the door opened 
and the murderers entered. Though my eyes were ap- 
parently closed, I could see, from between the edges of 
their Uds, the ostler approach me on tiptoe ( — both him- 
self and the hostess were barefooted — ,) with the lantern 
in his lefl hand. He knelt down by the bed, and I was 
forced to close my eyes ; but I felt that he passed the tight 
repeatedly before them. My breathing became violent. 
He turned his body half round, and whispered to his ac- 
complice, " He breathes hard ; he must be awake." I 
ventured to look again. The hostess had grasped the 
villain's arm, and her face was wild with horrour. '* No 
more murder ! for the love of God!" she exclaimed in a 
tone as low as his — yet very different. The ostler sprang 
from the floor with a violence that would have roused me, 
had I been sleeping. «< Hell, woman ! are you sich a fool," 
h^ muttered between his teeth^ " as to thrust your neck 
into a halter, when you needn't to ? It's too late now to 
he squeamish," he added, with a devilish sneer ; " you 
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should hatre thought of it afore." Then inclining his 
head towardi her, he said, slowly and emphatically — 
<* He can't he for tellin' tales of us when his tongue wont 
wag !" My agitation was excessive. To conceal it I 
moved my arm over my face, with the impatient gesture 
of one whose sleep is disturbed by insects, turned upon 
my back, and muttered as if dreaming. The wretched 
woman noticed it. . << There ! see ! the boy's asleep, and 
dreaming! He hasn't heard us, Tom; I'm sure he 
has'nt !'^ And she drew the reluctant villain from the 
cabin. 

My limbs trembled as with an ague fit, a cold sweat 
broke out from every pore of my body, and my respira. 
tion was fearfully violent. It seemed as though a heavy 
weight had been taken from my breast. Reader ! 

have you ever suffered under a nightmare ? Well, your 
feelings, at the moment when you threw off your phan- 
tom, were the counterpart of mine at the disappearance 
of my reality. 

Not two minutes after the murderers had left me the 
light again flashed through the crevices. I durst not look 
ihia time ; but I listened : and my breathing again be- 
came partly suspended, as I supported myself on my 
elbow, and stretched my neck to catch the faintest sound. 
There was first the slight creaking of a bed, — and then 
the tread of feet, as of persons bearing some heavy body, 
— and then the light wavered — ^and disappeared — and all 
again was hushed. 

I flung myself back upon the straw, tortured by feel- 
ings I would not know again for worlds. Before, I had 
been stupified with horrour, and to such a degree as to bo 
deprived of even the idea of aiding my benefactor ; but 
now, I was distracted with fear — ^pure, bodily feah As I 
tossed from side to side, starting every minute as I 
fancied I heard the returning steps of the murderers, and 
straining my eyes in the darkness in expectation of seeing 
them re-enter, I recollected that the unfortunate stranger 
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had mentioaedy during our walk, that the' town through 
which he purposed passing in the morning was but 
five or seven miles distant in a direct line from the iim. 
This recollection was to me as the rain to the withered 
grass ; I forgot my fears in the hope of bringing to jus* 
tice the murderers of my poor patron. 

Again I listened : — tJie stillness of death was around me. 
I arose — I dressed myself — I opened the door. The 
moon was shining brightly. My purpose was hazardous. 
Should the wretches be stirring, and discover my flight 
before I was beyond their reach, the chance were but equal 
for life or death. But it would not be equal if I kept my 
bed, — I no longer hesitated, but fled with the feet of Hip- 
pomenes ; for, though the ostler was no Atalanta, the 
penalty of failure stood all the same : — 

Mora pretiuQi tardis. Ea lex ccrtaminis esto. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Vos O ! quibus integer, eevi 
Sanguis, ait, solidseque auo slant robore vires; 
Voe agitate fugam. 

ViRG.— .aErii^ 

One while the little footpage went, 
And another while he ran ; 
Until he came to his Journey's end. 
The little footpage never blan . 

The Rising in the JVertk. 

1 REACHED the town without any other interruption than 
un occasional palpitation of the heart, as I heard the pur- 
suing steps of nothing at all. No living thing was 

stirring, save a melancholy cat in the kennel, whose well- 
licked mistress had probably regaled herself, and some 
more favoured lover, with his caterwauling, while he, poor 
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wretch, thinkiag his piping pleased her, had piped on, — 
Uquidas gidture voces ingeoiinans,«-till he found his mis- 
take. Hhat was I to do? I reflected a minute, and 
came to the resohition of knocking at a very respectable 
house which stood at the left hand. I proceeded accord- 
ingly. Presently a window opened, and something, which 
I coidd distinguish as a human' figure dressed in white, 
leaned forward to reconnoitre. *' Hullo, there !" it bawled, 
in none of the most amiable of voices, ^' What do yon 
want?" I knew not what to answer, so continued to 
thump upon the door. << Hullo, I say ! What the devil do 
you want at this time o'nigbt?" I now found my speech. 
<* O, sir ! - a gentleman has been murdered !" 
*< Murdered! What? where?" 

<<0, come down, sir, for the love of God! and I'll tell 
you all I" 

"Murdered!" repeated the voice, so)newhat soflened, 
— " that's interesting !"•*— and the head popped in again, 
and down fell the window. 

In a few minutes the bolts were withdrawn, and 
the door was unclosed to the extent of half-a-foot^ 
when, in the opening thus made, appeared a night- 
capped head — the body to which it belonged be- 
ing ensconced behind the door^— and an arm holding a 
lighted candle. The head scrutinized me for about a se- 
cond ; when, the examination proving satisfactory, it re- 
joined the body behind the door, the arm and candle fbU 
lowed, and the same voice that had spoken from the win- 
dow bade me <* Come in." I obeyed, with some difficulty 
(for the cautious landlord chose not to widen the entrance), 
and the door was instantly closed, and the bolts were re- 
stored. We faced each other for the benefit of mutual 
inspection. He was just such a man as you may see 
any day'->-short, broad-shouldered, and harsh-featured,-^ 
widi nothing remarkable, save a pair of shrewd little 
black eyes, which kept waltzing about in their sockets in 
the most whimsical manner, and a snub nose, whose fijf 
YoL.1. 9 ^ 
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rivalled in brilliancy the flame of the candle, as it sur^ 
passed in redness the burning wick. As for me — ^though 
thought unworthy of a second glance, I was desired, with 
a prudence that marked the man a model for housekeep- 
ers, to keep before him ; while throwing open a door at 
our right hand, he motioned me to enter. 

When we were seated, I told him all I had witnessed at 
the inn, naming myself simply as a lodger there, fie 
mused a moment, uttered an emphatic << Hum !" eyed me 
sharply, and, depressing his head, muttered to himself "A 
most shocking occurrence indeed ! It will tell well—- ca> 
pitally well ! run like wild-fire !" Then moving his chair 
close to mine, he laid his hand upon my shoulder with the 
most condescending familiarity, put his face into labour- 
pains for a smile, which after all came forth a monster, 
and said in a voice which he probably meant for insinu- 
ating,— ' 

" Don't tell it to any one else, I beg of you ; or the 
Herald '11 get it ; and that '11 spoil the sale of my paper, 
you know. Oblige me — ^I'm extremely honoured, I as- 
sure you, by your selection." 

I had waited with patience till the man was ready to 
hear me, and had observed with calm surprise the singu- 
lar maimer in which he received my narration ; but when 
I found that he had listened to me, only with a view to his 
own dirty traffic, I could hold no longer. — ^I sprang from 
my chair. — 

"My God !" I exclaimed, "do you think I am come here 
at this hour merely to furnish matter for your paper ? I 
have knocked at your door, sir, as I would at any other 
man's, with the hope of being, directed to the proper au« 
thority for securing the murderers." 

He was by no means disconcerted ; but, gently reseating 
me, said, in the mildest voice he could assume, — 

." Well, sir, you could'nt have addressed yourself to a 
fitter person. I'm the particular friend of Justice Even, 
and will take you to his house myself." 
" Let us go then immediately, for the love of Heaven f' 
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" And 80 we will : — but, sir, suppose you first favour 
me with a repetition of your story — ^if it isn't too much 

trouble." 

<< Damnation ! how can you trifle so, sir ? The murder- 
ers will escape before we start !" 

<< But consider, sir," resumed the incorrigible printer, 
*^l shall have so fine a triumph over the Herald! I 
would'nt lose the chance for a hundred pounds. Pray be 
seated : it wont keep us a minute ; and you can run over 
the detail as fast as you please. Now you must oblige 
me." 

So saying, he flew to a writing desk which stood in a 
comer of the room, drew forth a bit of paper and a pen- 
cil, and seated himself very leisurely to take notes. I saw 
there was nothing to be gained by opposing him ; so be- 
gan, with as good a grace as I could, to relate the horrid 
tale anew. When I had finished, he snapped his fingers, 
and leaped from his chcur in an ecstacy. 

<< Ah, it's just the thing ! never was so fortunate in my 
life !" — and he began to read over his notes with great ra- 
pidity of utterance — " Shocking occurrence t It has be- 
come our painful duty to record — ^hum ! — a crack in the 
partition— 4uiees in the belly — ^hands on the throat — wo- 
man at the head — kicking and writhing — brains dashed 
out— head and limbs cut ofi* and carried out in a bag — 
Hum !— set fire to the straw — trip up the murderer — and 
run away in the smoke. Never was any thing better ! Pm 
infinitely obliged to you, sir — shall be happy to furnish 
you with a paper gratis." 

" But, my dear sir, you need not have added those hor- 
rid particulars. He was merely ■ " 

" Ah, excuse me, my good friend !" said the printer, 
interrupting me without the least ceremony, and folding 
his memoranda with the utmost coolness, << it is none the 
worse for a little embellishment : 'twill take better — infi- 
nitely better! Now wait a minute, till I slip on my coat, 
and we'll rouse the justice in the turning of a rounce." 



I 
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He left the room with the light, afler taking the pre- 
caution to remove the keys of the sideboard. During the 
short time he was absent, I thought I overheard the sound 
of voices in high argument : but, before I could determine 
to whom they belonged, he returned. His face was 
heated, and the tip of his nose looked redder than before. 

" Come, let us begone," he said, in a low quick voices 
whilst he drew me to the door, — << for my wife is so afraid 

to sleep alone " he stopped to withdraw the bolts and 

did not finish the sentence. 

'< Mr. Quoins ! Mr. Quoins !" screamed a female voice, 
just as we were stepping into the street, '^ you're not 
agoin' to leave me alone ? I shall be robbed ! and mur- 
dered ! and ravished !" 

<< And I wish to God you were all three !" muttered the 
uxorious Mr. Quoins, as he slammed the door after him; 
<< it might stop your bawling." And the prudent husband 
locked his wife in, and dropped the key into his pocket. 

It was no great distanee to Justice Even'sk When we 
arrived there,- my companion, to show his intimacy with 
the squire, fell to knocking as though he would bring the 
house about his ears. For some time it was to no pur- 
pose. 

<< Curse on the impudent rascals !" swore Mr. Quoins> 
'< if their master knew it was me, he'd rouse them pretty 
quick, I warrant you!" — and he knocked still louder than 
before. Presently a window opened. — ^'^ Who's there 1" 
drawled a voice equally melodious with his own. 

" Why Thomas, my good friend ! is that you 1 You 
shouldn't keep one waiting so« I want to see your master 
on particular business-^veiy particular business^ Tho-* 
mas." 

" My master isn't used for to wake on preticilar busi- 
ness," growled the porter; — ''you can come at a more 
seasonerbler hour for honest folks ; or"— mimicking the 
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insinuating tone of my companion — " you can wait here 
till he gits up, Mr. Quoins." 

It was high time for me to put in my word. 

<< Stay, my friend ! you must wake your master in- 
stantly. A horrid murder has been conunitted, and the 
murderers will escape if they " 

<< Lord save us ! a murder ? I'll do your message on 
the spot, sir II was thinkin' it 'was some of Mr. Quoins's 
nonsense." 

The window was shut down. 

" Curse his impudence !" said the offended printer — 
'< Bdt I tell Even he'll ruin all his servants if he indulges 
'em so." Then turning to me, he added, " How could 
you be so thoughtless, my dear sir, as to tell that rascal 
about the murder ? It'll be all about the town now ; and 
the Hetrald '11 get hold of it ; and that '11 spoil the eab^ 
you know : — ^not that I care a type's worth. about it — ^not 
I ! for, thank God ! the Mercury has as good a circula- 
tion as the Herald any day :-T-but then you know there's 
nothing like having a thing all to one's sel^besides you 
know " 

I was heartily tired of the fellow's loquacity, and 
thought to get rid of him by waking his fears. 

' " But Mr. Quoins — are you not afraid to leave your 
house unprotected ? I can do without your further assis- 
tance I think : though I am much obliged to your kind- 
noss." He was not to be shaken off so easily. 

" Not at all obliged to me I assure you sir. My wife 
can guard my house very well ; and — egad! I can guard 
Tier very well, ha, ha, ha !" (patting the pocket which held 
his key). " She's only to bar the door on the inside ; and 
all's safe, I warrant you, on the outside." 

I tried again. 
Gracious heaven!" I exclaimed, affecting surprise, 

you surely have not locked your wife in, have you, Mr. 
Quoins ? Suppose the house should take fire in your ab> 
sence — she'd be burnt up, with all your children !" 

• 9* 
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« Thank God ! I have no children ; and my hoiMe ur 
insured," answered the philosophic Quoins ; and as he 
spoke the door opened. A light in the entry showed a 
gray-headed domestic holding the door a-jar. ** His 
wionhip begs you'll walk in, sir : he'll be down instantly.'^ 
I entered. " O Lord, O Lord ! you've broken my nose !" 
screamed my companion, clapping his hand to his face. 
The waggish old man only mocked him : — " I didnH know 
you was comin' in, Mr. Quoins :" — and, tittering, he led 
the way to a room. I was wicked enough to relish Che 
joke. *' Is your nose insured too, Mr. Quoins ?"•— I may 
thank the Herald, that I was not knocked down. 

The justice did not keep us waiting. He was a man 
of about sixty, and in every respect the reverse of Mr. 
Quoins ; — ^that is to say — ^he was as much a gentleman 
as Quoins was a blackguard. My companion's bow he 
returned with coldness, and mine with affitbiiity. (The 
reason is plain — Quoins he knew; but me he did not 
know), — and turning his back upon the former, addressed 
his conversation to me. 

" You are come upon a melancholy business, young 
gentleman." I answered by relating the scene at the 
tavern precisely as I had told it to the printer. — I have 

seen many a justice of the peace Why do yoiu 

laugh Reader ? I have seen many a justice of the 

peace, I say ; but none with the feeling of Archibald 
Even, Esquire. He could not muster words for some 
miantes. 

" A horrid affair, sir ! — ^There is one thin^we have yet 
to do : and we must set about it immediately. Thomas ! 
— ^Here, Thomas : call up the coachman, and bid him 
get ready the carriage ; and do you go over to Kite's, 
and tell him to come here instantly — and bring his brother 
nrkh hinh— and let them both come armed— ^and you may 
go ask for the Qoroner. And remember, Thomas, I rely 
upon your prudence: — you can be inlent when you will." 
The old man left the room proud of the trust reposed in 
him« 
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<* Vm wu^ obliged to your worship for that directioQ" 
said Mr. Quoins, who had hitherto sat very still ; <* I 
wouldn't have the thing get wind for a great deal. And 
now 1 know how your worship's going to proceed in the 
huauiess," he added, rising, '' I'll go and set my boys to 
work immediately .^-Good night — or rather, good morn- 
ing, your worship. Good morning, my young sir." 

'<I am very sorry you have let that fellow know of this 
matter," said the justice, when the printer had quitted us» 
" He will publish some distorted account of it ; and the 
whole town will be in a ferment." In justification of my 
being found in such company, I thought proper to give 
a history of my acquaintance with Editor Quoins ; and — 
as I have ever remarked that people of warm feelings are 
as ready to laugh as cry — his worship seemed to relish 
it mightily, 

" Well ! that Quoins is a strange fellow. With all hiff 
conceit and foll^ , he is as cunning as his eye would mark 
him to be. He was once the editor of our sole journal ; 
but, of late, he has had a rival in a new paper, which being 
better conducted than his own has of course a more ex. 
tensive circulation — and that worries Quoins : — ^He is be- 
come jealous ; and meaner than ever." Here the jus- 
tice looked at his watch — "It is now half past two-^I 
must leave you by yourself for a quarter of an hour or 
so ; buf I will not leave you in the dark as Mr. Quoins 
did. The carriage will probably be ready by the time I 
return." 

It was nearly three o'clock when we started on our 
melancholy duty. The coroner sat with the justice and 
myself, and the constables occupied the box with the 
driver. On the way, the first named personage — one of 
your dull, sleepy, happy sort of people, that can enjoy a 
nap either in carriage or couch, as well on their bottoms 
as their backs — conceived it would be saving time to 
solder, where he was, the broken parts of his night's rest,, 
and, thus unrestrained by his presenee, I gave Mr. Evea 
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an account of my obligations to the stranger whose mis- 
fortune had now brought us together. The good man 
was senably agitated. 

'< Indeed," he said, ** I do not wonder that your feelings 
made you impotent to aid him ; for, though Time has 
dulled in ihe the keener sense of youth, and a life of great 
vicissitude has rendered me familiar with horrours, had I 
been in your place I should have felt the same. 
What was the person of this unfortunate gentleman 1*^ I 
described it. " It is indeed as I thought ! — Poor A ? 

■ He was, sir, an unmarried gentleman who some- 
times visited me, when he passed through our town ; and, 
though we never were intimate, I knew him well, and 
esteemed him accordingly. He was possessed of ex- 
tensive real estate, and his affairs often called him to the 
capital. It was probably on such an occasion that he 
met his fate, poor fellow ! — Ah, my young companion ! 
you have reason for sorrow ; you have lost one whose 
friendship might have been, perhaps your surest gain, 

and certainly your greatest honour. Alas !'' — added 

the worthy Justice, with a sigh — " It is ever thus with 
Death ! He plucks the fairest and the soundest, and 
leaves the worm-gnawed blossom and the faded bud — ^the 
mildewed ear and the gnarled apple— to hang their use* 
less weight upon the stem, till they fall from very rotten- 
ness, or Autumn sweeps them to the earth to be trampled 
on — uncared for !" 

I am not callous by nature, nor yet am I by usage of the 
world. I am of that volatile temperament, which flutters 
from sunshine to shade and back again from shade to sun- 
shine — ^not indeed with the same enjoyment, — for in the one 
it may be warmed, &nd in the other chilled, — but always 
with equal readiness. Never the same for two minutes 
together, it is seen at one shivering with ruffled feathers^ 
and at the next pluming with joy its glossy wing. I can 
laugh at a funeral, and cry at a wedding, and do both at 
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a chiisteniag— ^ftnd not for the reasons that might infla. 
ence you, most philosophic Reader ; but because the fit 
so takes me, or some trifling trifle calls up a tnai of as. 
sociatioiis which wiU strut their part, do what I may to 
stop them. Would you have an illustration ?— When I 
was but twelve years old, my father took me to a funeral : 
and though, with all my wildness, I had made up my 
mind that it was a horrid thing to die, and a more horrid 
thing to be buried, and that, therefore, it would be ex* 
tremely amiable to look sad on the occasion — ^yet when I 
saw the people trying so hard to be serious— with eyes 
uplifted, mouths puckered, and hands folded ; and the 
few that spoke at all conversing in whispers — as though 
they feared the dead would come to life again when she 
heard the music of her favourite instrument — ; and, above 
all, when I saw the pious creatures, who were so en- 
grossed with the things of the spirit^- gulping with quiver- 
ing lips the funeral wine, and heard their honest sighs as 
they parted with the glass — ^I laughed aloud : And then, 
in an instants as I looked on th« solemu coffin, and 
thought that the worm would soon be playing with the 
poor cold corse within, my mirth was changed to shudder-^ 
ing and my laughter to tears. Ere those tears were 
dried, my father entered the room, and 'approaching the 
body, bent over it ; and, as I considered the length and 
breadth of his monstrous proboscis, I thought — < What if 
the woman be only in a trance, and should wake of a 
sudden and lay hold of dad's nose !' — ^The train was fired. 
At once, I saw the meagre hand pop out of the coffin and 
grasp the article — ^I saw the parson struggle as the 
lady held on — the coffin totter — and fall — the gentleman 
under and the lady within it, both kicking to get 
looser-then the living and the dead, pell mell, making 
for the door<«-and, to complete the picture, my father's 
broomstick legs sweeping in among them. Again I 
diocked .the meeting with a laugh. But when my 
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father, bending his awiul brows, led me to the coffin 
and bade me look upon the shape therein — as it lay 
in its stiff, and snow-white shroud, and observe the 
sunken and hvid eyes, the sallow, meagre cheeks, the 
pinched nose, and the wrinkled lip still distorted with the 
d3ring agony — my tears rained down upon the senseless 
corse, and I sobbed aloud. The charitable party, to com- 
fort my father, shook their heads, and told him — they 
were sure I should die in a mad-house ; my father (when 
we were at home), to comfort his wife, stripped me to 
the skin, and flogged me till I could not stand ; and I, to 
comfort myself, broke every thing I could lay my hands 
on, and swore I would never attend another funeral if I 
could help it. — But, mercy on me, what a fuss have I . 
been making for a fault, which, after all, will find its best 
apology in my youth ! 

And that fault friend Jeremy ? 

And that fault was this. At every pause of Mr. Even's 
discourse, the . trumpet nose of the coroner would break 
in, like adruwliug clnrk'n '< 4 — mp.Q," an whimfdcally as 
to make my gravity totter to its base ; and his worship's 
poetical invective of Death's good taste completely overset 
the fabric. Consider, Reader! I was but seventeen. 
Set down that ; and then, under it, the memory of your 
own boyhood ; add the two together ; and the sum will 
be : — a pardon in full for the penitent Jeremy. 

The worthy justice would probably have kicked me 
from the carriage, in reward of my humour : but I was 
hypocrite enough to be seized with a fit of sneezing, just 
in time to save his foot the trouble and his dignity the 
disgrace of such an action. 

We were now within sight of the inn, and, according 
to our plan, we stopped till the constables had taken an 
inside seat. Having thus masked our battery, we drove 
up close to the door ; which finding still shut ( — ^for the day ' , 
bad not yet broke) ;^-^e coachman was ordered to knock ' " 
for admittance. Almost immediately, much to our sQr« 
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prise, we heaird the creaking of th^ bolts."" The officers 
of justice sprang lightly from the carriage and stood in 
readiness — the door opened — and the murderer himself 
appeared in the passage. He started back when he saw 
the men, and attempted to shut the door, but failing—* 
flung it back with a suddenness that threw the latter off 
their guard — felled the foremost to the earth with a blow 
of his fist — and endeavoured to rush into the road ; but, 
before he could pass the sill, the other officer — an active, 
powerful fellow — tripped him up, and casting himself 
upon him, held the giant down, till I had bound his arms 
with a cord provided for the purpose. — It was with much 
difficulty that we succeeded in this, though the officer was 
assisted by both the coachman and coroner. — ^Having 
thus secured the villain, we dragged him into the bar- 
room, and tied him to a heavy oaken table. As for the 
hostess — she had been too much frightened to attempt 
her escape, and was safe in the hands of Justice Even 
himself. . 

Just as we had finished securing the criminal, Susan, 
alarmed by the. scuffle, came running into the room, half- 
dressed. We learned from hor, — ^that sh^ had been 
awakened during the night by a noise under her window, 
when looking out she saw, by the moonlight, her mistress 
and the ostler throwing stones into an old well, which had 
been for some time the receptacle of every kind of rub-- 
bish. She remembered that the former had oflen talked 
of having it filled up ; but still she thought it singular that 
such an hour should be chosen for the work. She 
watched to no purpose, till she was tired, and then re- 
turned to her bed, *' and went to sleep agin," thinking, 

y 

* The murderer afterwmrds declared : — that, seeing the jastice*8 carriage ap- 
Htwcb, he had at once suspected the cause ; but that his accomplice (for neither 
nd tkiught of going to bed after the deed) had ridiculed his fears— telling him, 
II was impoMible his Vf orstiip could have heard of the murder so soon, and that 
il would ezeite suspicion to keep their doors shut against him. " The devil/* he 
aiM, *^nuist have put it into neither of our heads— and all for nothin* but Jist 
ivBiake us be found out— not to think how odd it was hSi worshfy should get 
■f fo early to go riding.*' 
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very properly—though somewhat late*-*that it was none 
of her bufliness '^ to pry into other people's concerns." 

I watched the countenances of the guilty pair during the 
housemaid's recital. That of the man never altered from 
the sullen, brutish expression, it had worn since his appre* 
hension ; but the woman's became of an ashy paleness ; 
yet, when she saw my eyes fixed upon her, it kindled up — 
the same face which, a few hours before, had looked 
so lovingly upon me — ^with an expression of hatred so 
diabolical, that I was absolutely frightened. True — 
'^ Heav'n haUi no rage, etc." 

The Justice, leaving the prisoners under the guard of 
ode of the officers, bade Susan lead the way to the welL 
We accordingly followed her to a yard on the east nde of 
the house. We found a spot where the ground looked 
fresh : the housemaid brought a shovel ; earth was turned 
up to the depth of several inches — and then a layer or 
two of stones, — and then — ^we saw the poor body lying in 
a heap, with its face upwards, and so soiled! so mangled! 
— Susan, though a girl of no nervous temperament, ran 
shrieking into the house ; and, as for myself, a feeling 
like the first attack of sea-sickness came over me, and I stag* 
gered — and but for the garden fence I must have fallen. 

The body was carried into the house, and an inquest 
held. In an old chest were found the clothes of the de- 
ceased, his watch, a purse of one hundred pounds, and 
the little trunk about which the hostess had been so anx- 
ious — and which was^ found to contain merely a change of 
linen, and, as the justice had surmised, some papers rela- 
tive to real property. It was evident, from the disordered 
state of these papers, that the trunk had already been 
searched by the murderers. 

The corse was locked up in the house, to remain there 
till the relations should dispose of it. The coroner under- 
took to inform the latter of the melancholy news ; and for 
that purpose used the horse of the deceased, which 
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he found quietly feeding in the stable — while his poor 
master — ^ 

Susan, whose presence would be required on the trial 
of the murderers, was provided with a seat in the justice's 
own carriage; and the good-hearted man promised to 
procure her an excellent situation in London. 

The evening found us in the city. The justice had 
the carriage driven to my uncle's door : and there I bade 
him farewell. And farewell you too must bid him, my 
Reader : — not that I never saw the worthy man afterwards ; 
but because it suits not with my purpose to reintroduce 
him to your notice. — And be not displeased that I have 
been so minute— that I have detailed such particulars as a 
kind act to a poor housemaid. Ah, my Reader! it is in 
such little acts that the man is best seen. I have known 
many who would have robbed their own families to found 
a charitable institution, but few who would have cared 
whether Susan starved or not. 

Peace to thine ashes, honest Even ! Many years have 
run their rounds, since the earth was rattled on thy coffin ; 
and though the fire of my youth, which once burned so 
free, is now fast sinking to a few gray embers, still is thy 
memory as fresh as ever, — one of those few green spots, 
mid life's arid desert, which raise the drooping spirits, and 
beguile the toilsome way with hope of more. Honoured 
and beloved didst thou live, — honoured and beloved didst 
thou die : — ^no selfish heir laughed in heart as he brushed 
the tear-drop from his cheek ; but thy children, and'thy 
children's children, mourned sincerely for thy loss ; and 
the poor man sighed as he turned from the grave of his 
best friend. Peace to thine ashes, honest Even ! . 
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CHAPTER X. 

80, uncle, tbere yoa are ! 

HamleL 

I WONDER whether my father's brother resembles him ! 
— thought I, as I timidly let the knocker fall. 

Now it is a propensity with which we all are giRed — 
that for assigning eertain qualities of mind and body to 
individuals of whom we really know nothing, but with 
whom we expect to be soon connected. And this we da 
upon the slightest causes. While reading a work that in- 
terests us, we have no distinct image of the author, or of 
the characters he portrays — unless some particular de- 
scription be given ; yet there flits around us a shadowy 
perception (if so I may call it) of certain forms, which are 
agreeable or disagreeable, just as the character please or 
displease. In this letter case, we act upon firmer ground* 
But in both the result is much the same — that is to say : — 
we stare with the Scythians, who looked to meet a giant 
in Alexander, and found a man five feet some odd inches. 

My uncle is my father's brother ; therefore he is 

like him ; — ^therefore he is tall, lank, and spindle-shanked, 
— has a long nose, sharp little eyes, heavy brows, and a 
large mouth — and is as sweet-tempered as a northwest 
wind in the middle of January. 

This last stroke to the picture, and I stood, like Spinello, 
frightened by a devil of my own painting. The knocker 
fell still more gently than at first. Just then, a change 
in my position threw thp light of a lamp directly upon the 
door-plate. There it was! JEREMY LEVIS! in fuU. 
Away flew long noses and northwesters, Spinello, picture^ 
devil and all*— and the knocker rose again ; — ^but fell— fts 
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from the hanci of one who had a right to let that knocker 
fall. Who is it says — << We are the slaves of circum- 
stances"? 

Afler all there is nothing like boldness in asserting one's 
rights:— The door opened instantly. — "Is Mr* Levis 

within?" I asked, in a voice as bold as my knock 

^'Mr. LeviS) sirl" replied the porter, eyeing me from 
head to foot with the most exquisite contempt-—" Why, 
Mr. Levis hasn't left his room this two year! He isn't 
in^ sir.'' I could never stand contempt, even from a por- 
ter; so I pushed the fellow down by way of satisfaction, 
ran up stairs, and opened the first door I came to, without 
ceremony. 

A gentleman and lady were .seated on a sofa in the 
room. — My uncle and aunt of course. — ^The former was 
a stout, rosy-cheeked, good-looking young man— ^luite a 
difierent person from what I had expected to find. I did 
not wait to study him further ; but seized both his hands* 

" How are you, uncle ?" He stared. " What ! don't 
you know me ? I'm your nephew Jerry, come to London 
on purpose to see you.— My aunt, I presume ?"— -turning 
to the lady with equal afiabihty :-— " You see I must in* 
troduce myself, aunt : happy to see you look so charming ; 
I've always heard my uncle was a man of taste." I had 
never heard any svich thing : however, that was of no 
importance. 

Mrs'. Levis was certainly very good-natured ; for she 
returned the affectionate pressure of her nephew's hand 
with the utmost cordiality ; which was a matter of some 
^surprise in one who could be so stately in speech as my 
aunt. 

" I congratulate myself," said this pattern of female 
eloquence, in a voice which sounded through, her teeth 
like the squeaking of dough in* a wafer-iron, while her 
eyes, first heaven- ward then earth-ward rolled, like the 
same wafer-iron in its intervals of giving and receiving-— 
f I congratulate myself, that you have favoured us with a 
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Ti^itation, nephew ; ntkd I have no manner of doubt that 
your uncle will equally luxuriate in your company. 
Heigho ! poor man — he is so afflicted ! — But permit me 
to have the satisfaction of undoing your misconception, 
and making you acquainted with this gentleman as Mr. 
Proxy — a particular friend of mine — 1 mean, of your un- 
cle's, nephew— a kind of cousin, Mr. Proxy. Mind now 
and make yourself agreeable, child, till I have prepared 
the old gentleman for your appearance. Sit down, stt 
down !" 

— Faith ! — thought I, as my dignified aunt waddled 
from the room, — ^my uncle must be a man of taste indeed, 
to relish such a stale lump of affectation as this. I'll be 
sworn the old lady Was mistress of a boarding-school, and 
strutted at the head of many a tittering train of misses, 
before she took charge of my uncle's cups and saucers. 
What an ass [ was, to take this " particular friend" ofheYs 

for my father's brother ! 1 turned round to consider 

the gentleman more closely ; and the contrast between 
him and the lady struck me as so ludicrous, that I burst 
into a fit of laughter. Mr. Proxy looked offended. . 

" I can't help thinkmg, Mr. Proxy," said I, throwing 
myself at full length upon the vacant sofa — for the gen- 
tleman had risen with my aupt, — " how odd it was that I 
should mistake you for the husband of such an old rook 
as that : why you look fitter to be my aunt's son than her 
bed-fellow !" Mr. Proxy was a very touchy young gen- 
tleman, no doubt ; for he turned as red as a lobster in hot 
water : but unfortunately, just as he was about to open 
his mouth, my aunt opened the door. " Here, John !" she 
called to a servant in the passage, " show this young gen- 
tleman to Mr. Levb' apartment." 

John did as he was ordered, and I found myself in 
the presence of an ugly old man, who bore the sign nasal 
of a Levis. He was seated in an armed.chair, in his night- 
cap and night-gown, and with bis feet wrapped in swad- 
dling qlothes like a paii- of sucking twins. The moment 
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he saw me, he bawled out, in a voicei that by no. means 
cojrresponded with his situation :•«— 

" Jerry, my boy ! is that you ? . Damn you, you little 
rascal^ I'm cursedly glad to see you — curse me, if I a'n't ! 
— Take care of my toe, though — take care of my toe !— 
Lord bless me, a shake of your hand does me as much 
good as a dozen of brother Tim^s gallipots^— take care of 
my toe, thougb— -and a devilish deal more, I believe. How 
did you leave Ichy ? I mean that sour, milk-and-water, 
preaching brother of mine — your father and your mother, 
Jerry ? — ^AU well, boy ? heh ?— not troubled with the gout 
at all ? — Hefe, put yourself more in the way of that lamp ; 
I want to see whether, you're a Levis — ^Ah, you've got 
the family nose, you jackanapes ! nothing else !— Your'e 
too handsome, by the Lord, to look like your father :— ^ 
le^'s see — curse me, if I don't think you look more like 
your old uncle here, after ail ! — But how the devil did 
you find your way to London ? Your f&ther didn't write 
me word you were coming — heh ?" 

I sat down, and drawing my chair close to the old gen- 
tleman's sound side, related my little story, beginning 
from the tcause^ of my quitting my father's protection. I 
did not conceal a single circumstance. And why ? Had 
I grown honest within the hour 1 Alas, no ! my Reader ; 
it was mere policy. Though unaccustomed to the study 
of character, I plainly saw that my uncle would be better 
pleased with my story as it was than as I had told it thrice 
before. Besides, in playing falsely with a relative, I 
should have run the risk of detection. 

I did not err. — When I told him how my father's seve- 
rity had driven me from ho|ie, the jolJy old man swore 
a tremendous oath — "You did right, Jerry! just as I'd 
have done, my boy — just as I did, i'faith ! — Ichy was al- 
ways a damned cross fellow ! we used to call him butter- 
milk Ich at school — ^Well, well ! such treatment is enough 
to send twenty b<^s to the devil." When I told him how 
I had struck Dick Hazard for abusing my father, a tear 

10* 
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of approbation sparkled in my uncle's eye* He slapped 

ine on the back — " Right again, by G !" The story 

of Mrs. Maline and the cradle delighted him beyond 
measure. He rubbed his hands, and laughed so heartily 
that the nurse came running up fearing he had fallen 
into a fit; then, with the palm of his right hand resting 
on my lefl knee, he exclaimed, with a look that argued 
well for his nephew's fortune — " Glorious • just like me, 
Jerry — just like me! Ichy wrote me that he meant to 
call his boy by my name ; but I didn't know he had such 
good cause for it — Why, you're your uncle over 'again, 
you young scape-grace ! just such a chap as I was, when- 
I had boy's blood in my veins." In a similar manner, 
the old man made his comments on the rest of my story. 
He even condescended to shake his head when I de- 
scribed the flirtation with Miss Townsend. ** Ah, you 
young sprig of the devil! his majesty will never want 
subjects, while such rogues as you are turned loose 
among the girls!— *But it doesn't become me to find 
fault; for I was just such another at your age — just such 
another" — and my uncle wound up his moral remarks with 
a chuckle that let me at once, into some of the secrets of 
his past life. I went on. " Heavens !" exclaimed my uncle, 
when I had brought my adventures down to his door, 
" what a horrid affair ! Did you see it all, Jerry?" 
" Just as I have described it to you, uncle," 
"Truly, nephew — if the rest of your life be but like 
these two last days, you will never languish for want of - 
excitement! — ^I should have been better pleased though, 
had you shown moro courage. You might have saved 
the generous man's life; and if not, and you had lost 
your own, you would at least have had the satisfaction of 
dying in a good cause.— I wish you had, Jerry !-^ wish, 
vou had !" 

"Faith! I am much indebted to your good wishes, 
sir — ^very much indeed: biit how could I have stirred, 
>rhen I could not ? " 
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"'Well, well! that's true! we cao't alter our nature I 
know, no more' than we can help getting the gout ; but 
curse mOy if it doesn't st>und queer — that — f>eeping through 
a hole in the ,wall, so x^omposedly, to see a friend mur- 
dered — curse me, if it doesn't! But what ails the 

boy ?" he added, perceiving I was hurt by his insinua- 
tions— r" why, I didn't mean to call your courage in ques* 
tion, <juld — ^no, no ! not at all ! you did the best you 
could ; and that's as much as we can expect in any man ; 
and you've got the murderers safe — that's a* great deal 
too ! You shall see them hung, that you shall ; and, if 
it was'nt for this damned podagger, as Dr. Tim calls it, 
I'd see the rascals hung up myself with pleasure. There's 
a great deal in that, Jerry! a great deal! — x^— Ah, 
here comes your aunt, boy : you must tell your story a}l 

over agaia. There — sit istjll ! ; — Come, Polly Levis !"-^ 

addressing his better, that is to say — his more dignified 
half — "place your chair on this side. You like horrid 
stories, and our nephew has one of the best to tell you 
ever heard. — O ! first raise that pillow a little, my foot 
isn't easy — there ! — what the devil's the woman about! — 
soflly — ^I never saw such awkwardness in my life — 
there ! — so — so— that'll do." 

I began to feel a great respect for my uncle Jeremy, 
when I saw his wife submit without grumbling ; for it is 
not common for a gouty old man to wear the breeches so 
easily. 

It was evident that the lady's " particular friend and 
kind of cousin," had repeate'd to her my eulogy on her 
personal charms ; for she declined hearing my story with 
the utmost suavity of manner, because, as she said, " the 
child must want repose." But unluckily fihe had to deal 
with my uncle — and he, good man, was sure that ten 
minutes longer could do no harm to the boy's health. 

'Tis strange, that a being so delicate as woman should 
be so greedy of horrours ! My. aunt, though only one 
yard and a half in the waist, was so fascinated by my talc 
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of murder, that I was forced to repeal, for the third tinte, 
^*thc most delectable narrative in which her ears hid 
ever luxuriated." Thea I was permitted to retir e 

But stop, my reader ; let us first take a, sketch of the 
worthy couple. 

My uncle resembled my father sufficiently for a bro- 
ther ; but was neither so tall, nor so 9ank. Of. the two, 
he was evidently cut out for the divine ; for his nose, 
which was of the family size, had a most decided incli- 
nation heaven- ward. His eyes, though rather small, 
were expressive of good humour ; and hid moiith, in size 
like that which fabulists assign to the amiable Ogre, 
opened every minute to display two hardened ridges of 
gum, whose barren surface showed one dingy tooth yet 
standing, like the last remaining wall of a broken-up 
privy. Excuse the unsavoury nature of this com- 
parison : I cannot forbear using it ; ^ it is apposite in 

more than one respect. In body, my )mcle was not 

of the most delicate proportions : — his belly gave ample 
proof of the superior fertilizing nature of good living 
over abstinence. In years he was rather on the other 
side of fifty, as was evident from the variegated nature of 
his skin, where hill and valley rose and sunk in the most 
delightful contrast. He was indeed the oldest of the 
seven brothers ; and the only one that had ever made a 
fortune — ^for the simple reason that he was the only one 
that had ever tried to make it. Equally passionate and 
arbitrary with my father, he was kinder in heart :•"— The 
latter, when least opposed, i^laxed not from his tyrannical 
severity ; the former you might lead through flood and 
flame — provided you let him choose, himself, which leg 
to put foremost in following. He was narrow-minded in 
ordinary money matters ; yet not so much so as my fa- 
ther — ^perhaps because his means were greater : — but 
there wore times when the warmth of his feelings would 
get the better of his selfi/shness, and then my uncle could 
be nobly generous. Like his hopeful nephew, he left 
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his fathep's protection in early life*. Thus thrown upon 
(lis own resources, and without education, he got wisdom 
in that best of schoois^-vicissitude ; and with all his get- 
ting, he got^ — wealth. His relations, who had disregarded 
his solicitations for succour, when the poor man was suf- 
fering under extreme wretchedness in a 'foreign clime, 
received him, when returned to his native land, with the 
utmost cordiality. But the weather-beaten, rough ad- 
venturer cursed them in the indignation of his honest 
heart, and thrust them successively from his door with 
his own hand — with two exceptions : — his brothers Timo- 
thy and Ichabod. The former he esteemed for his in- 
tellectual and moral nobleness ; the latter had ever been 
his tavourite. And yet, when this latter begged the rich 
Mr. Levis to make the humble parsonage his home, my 
unci' rejected the offer with scorn, openly reproaching 
his brother with the baseness of his motives. Resolved 
to live independent he then bought a house in London, 
furnished it, and got him a housekeeper in a bankrupt 
schoolmistress — how recommmended I know not. The 
latter soon became acquainted witli my uncle's foible* 
She humoured it — ^by making his will her law, by antici- 
pating his every wish, by humbling herself before him 
lower — ^than she ever humbled herself before her Maker. 
The bait was swallowed. My uncle, thinking he saw 
himself a god in the eyes of his housekeeper, Very na- 
turally concluded that sne must be a woman of choice 
taste and practised judgment. Thus, becoming pleased 
with his own person, he discovered charms in hers ; and, 
before many months were over, Mrs. Housekeeper shared 
the bed as well as board of Mr. Jeremy Levis. The 
match was not a Ead one : — Mrs. Levis, though a fool in 
many other respects, bad the good sense, or cunning if 
you please, to continue, af^er her marriage, in the same 
line of conduct which had led to that marriage. Thus, . 
both parties were satisfied. He fancied he held the powei: 
in his hands — and that was sufficient for himi ; she knew 
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she held the power in Aa*«— and that was sufficient for 
her. 

As to my aunt's good qualities— they consisted of 
an inexhaustible fund of good-nature, and a generosity 
almost prodigal. For her foibles — they were, chiefly, 
vanity and pedantry : the latter the consequence of her 
quondam occupation ; the former founded upon claims of 
beauty, of which the reader shall himself judge-His 
thus : — Her body was short and squab^ with the legs stuck 
in, as well I could see, like the wooden supporters of a 
square-breeched doll — that is to say, perpendicularly; 
consequently, her walk was duck-fashion. Her head 
was very like what charitable painters clap Upon the apo- 
plectic neck of that bulwark of female chastity, the 
Spanish duenna. Of this article the eyebrows were 
broadband shaggy — the eyes bilious, and destitute of ex- 
pression— -the nose iumpy, with a scar across the tip; 
which gave it the appearance of being tied with a thread, 
as children make, cherries of their tongues-^-and the 
mouth — O, the mouth would have been decidedly good, 
had the lips been a' little shorter, a little thinner, and a 
little redder, and the teeth a little whiter. As to the la< 
dy's bad qualities > ■ o f those anon. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Rous*d fh>m hifl regt, he waken'd in a start, 
Sbiv'rJB^ with horromrf and with aching heart ; 
At length to cure JUmaeJf by reason tries : 

* *Twa8 bat a dream ! And what are dreams but lies V 
So thinking, chang'd his side, and clos'd his eyes. . 
His dream returns ; his friend appears again, 

* The murderers come ; now help, or I am slain !' 
'Twas bat avision still; and visions are but vain. 

Chaucer' 8 Tale of the JV»n*« priest—hy DEvntif ^ 

I RETIRED to bed ; but not to sleep. The moment my 
we axled senses began to doze, hellish dreams, breid of the 
last night's horrpurs, would rack them into waking. In 
vain I tried to shake those fancies off : — I buried my 
head beneath the cover — still they were there : I rose 
and walked the floor of my apartment — the phantoms 
walked before me. . I wrapped the sheet around me, and 
s^t at the open window. All was hushed to that beauti- 
ful stillness I have ever loved so well — ^the stillness 
of night ; the air was Sofl and balmy, and the stars glim- 
mered gaily in the heaven : but that stillness threw no 
calm over my troubled spirit— that air refreshed not my 
fevered brain — and those stars assumed to me the very 
forms I had tried to shun, and seemed to mock me. It 
was maddening. ' I could fain have cried aloud. I rolled 
myself over and over on the carpet ; I assayed all the 
efforts I could devise to rid me of my fancies : but they 
were the efforts of a child — for I did not see that the 
enemy gained strength by my resistance. 

Violent emotions quickly exhaust themselves, as every 
body has heard and Experienced. Thus — ^the agitation 
of my feelings, like troubled waters, soon flowed off, and 
left the channel free to reflection. It was therefor© wifti 
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some degree of calmness that I reriewed the events of the 
last night ; and the only circumstance whose recollectioii 
made me shudder was the conduct of the hostess — What 
wonder ! when after forty years I cumot recal it without 
a throbbing of the heart. . 

— ^< And I have dallied with that woman !" — ^I said to 
myself — ^' been proised in the hot embrace of a murderess ! 
and flattered myself, fool that I was, that my persoa 
tempted her. — And what a face ! So smooth— so deceit- 
ful ! O, God ! that the outside of the fruit should be so 
wholesome when the core within is rotten ! * * ♦ » ♦ 

* * * * V « 4c Where is thy justice. Heaven, 
that thou cuttest off the useful, the kind, the good, and 
suflerest to triumph the hard-hearted and the worthless? 
Where thy goodness, that thou makest the very exercise 

of his virtues a pitfall in the path of the righteous ? 

What though the wicked drag himself in with his victim — 
should the good man suffer that the evil man may 
perish ?"— 

The first blight that falls upon the youthful spirit, the 
first worm that gnaws around the bud of its imaginings, — 
that turns to loathsome blackness its fondest hopes, in 
their first day of bloom, and cjips the tendrils of its 
young affections, just when they have found a hold whore- 
on to cling, — ^is— deceit. When we have chosen, fpr our 
friend, one whose soul seemed twin-brother of our own, — 
when the same studies and the same sports, the same 
likings and the same dislikes, have made us fondly fancy 
that hand in hand we should descend together life's rugged 
hill, — ^when this darling friend betrays our confidence, — 
when we detect, in this counterpart of ourself, some 
little meanness — be it ever so little — rthat is abhorrent 
from our own natures, — with what an ague chill it comes 
upon the trusting heart to find itself deceived ! One spot 
thus rubbed off from the gay colouring, in which all 
things have hitherto seemed decked, and the picture loses 
its charms ; for Suspicion whispers that the rest may be 
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^as fleeting. Thus are we taught our first lesson in nus- 
trust ; nndf if the mind be sensitive, misanthropism is not 
slow to foXUm. 

The next shoc^, perhaps, to the youthful mind, is — a 
doubt in the goodness of its creator. It is a common-, 
place observation that we all enter manhood with the 
most exalted expectations, which the wisest lessons in 
the world can never teach us to regard as unfounded. 
Nay, even when convinced that they are so, we ever 
make an exception in favour of oureelves, and, while we 
prate of the depravity of the world, give the lie to our 
assertions by confiding in its honour. But, when a little 
experience has taught us that these descriptions are not, 
altogether, the mis-shapen bantlings of a poet's brain — 
nor the gloomy phantasies of a diseased sensibility — nor 
the partial sketches of Discontent; when some other 
hand hath turned down for us the green leaf of the flower, 
and shown .the worm coiled up beneath ; when we find 
that in this life virtue meets not always its reward, that 
the wicked are, to all appearance, happy, and the 
righteous, miserable, — ^in fine, that to the latter all is Joss, 
and to the former all is gain, we murmur ; and un- 
able, from the narrowness of. our infant judgments, to 
comprehend the wisdom, we boldly impeach the justice of 
Prolidence. From this moment, a change is wrought 
within us ; and, according to the bent of our dispositions, 
the manner of our education, or the society- in which we 
move, we become roguish, sceptical, or morose ; till age 
teaches us better, or — confirms us in our errors. 

Such, so bitter were my feelings, as I revolved, again 

and again, the fate of t^e kind-hearted Afr. A . I 

could not conceive it to be just, that a man of so good 
report shouid. be cut off in the midst of his usefulness, 
and in the very performance of a benevolent action — 
that so 'goodly a trunk should perish, while I, a sickly, 
crooked sapling, should be suffered to grow up-r-an in- 
cumbrance periiaps— afibrding no fhut, no shelter, not 

Vol. I. 11 
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even pleasure to the sight. For the first time in my ]iie» ■ < 
I was truly unhappy ; and when the morning rose h 
found me stretched upon the bed in a high fever— the 
natural consequence of anxiety and watching. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

I beseech you, heartily, some of yon go home with me to dinner : beudef 
your cheer, you shall have sport ; I will show yon 4 monster. 

M»rry Wines of ffhUbir. 

Oh ! que les voilk bien tous formes Ton pour Tantre ! 

Quelle belle famille ! / 

L* EcoU iea Maris. 

The trial of the criminals resulted as might be expect- 
ed. After condemnation, the wretched woman confessed 
that the murder had been planned during the temporary 

absence of Mr. A and myself; and that, having &' 

phial of laudanumin the house, she had powerfully drug- 
ged the wine, for the more easy accomplishment of her 
villainy; I did not attend the execution. Worlds diouM 
not have tempted me. 

I grew rapidly in my uncle's good graces, and tiefore 
the end of a week was looked upon by every one as his 
hcir-^-that is to say, with deep respect. As for my aunt, 
there was no great difficulty in appeasing her. I had 
only to state that " her particular friend and cousin" had 
made a slight mistake — that I had not said that she looked 
old enough to be his mother, not I indeed, but that " I did 
not wonder at my taking her and Mr, Proxy for man and 
wife, as she looked young enough to be my uncle's daugh- 
ter." "I thought he was under a great deception," 

replied my aunt.;...." Certainly, aunt," said I,— ^« One so 
beautiful as — , certainly — a very great deception, 
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Mint !" The old lady was good-natured, I have ahready 
jo\d yoUy Reader. 

A nd bow old was your aunt ? 

O9 somewhere between fifty and one hundred. 

perfectly. convinced of the superior comfort to be en- 
joyed in a fortune like my uncle's, and unwilling to dis- 
f^point so many friends — friends so respectful, — ^I set my- 
self to work to secure • the reversion of it. The most 
likely means of effecting this object was, of course, to 
secure the owner. My uncle, then-, I gained over by dis- 
covering resemblances between him and his nephew — . 
by lending a diligent ear to his hard stories — ^by fondling 
his bitch, a monstrous shaggy brute, as ugly as sin and 
as black as sin's father ( — ^my uncle called her Rose ; 
though my nose is witness that she did not merit the ap- 
pellation,) — and by tending his toe. The old gentleman 
grew so ibnd of me at last, that I seemed as necessairy 
to his existence as his bread and butter. It was <* Jerry, 
you devil !" and " Damn you, Jerry !" (both expressions 
:of endearment) and " Here Jerry !" and "Jerry, do this," 
and " Jerry, do that," — Jerry, Jerry, Jerry, from mbming 
to night. 

My aunt's favour I secured — and it was doubly secur- 
ing my uncle's^-by gentle doses of cochmendation judi- 
ciously administered, by not looking too sharply, where 
looking sharply was not expected, and by escorting her 
on various little visits of business or pleasure. Whether 
the latter were ever visits of pleasure for me—" Accipe 
nane, e« — ab uno Disce omnes." 

We were invited to dinner by the Foxes, my aunt's 
most intimate fric?ids. The invitation was accepted. 
The first object that struck my eyes, on entering the 
room where we were received, was a man of most villain- 
COS aspect, who was named to me as Mr. Fox hiiiiself. 
He was of middling stature, and so fiat in body that it 
seemed as though he had been pressed between two 
boardB, except at the upper part, where — ^firom humility 
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lio doubt — he had acquired a habit of Btooping. ffii 
head, which appeared to be stuck upon his shoulden 
without the common intervention of a necky was elonga* 
ted in shape, and remarkably small ; which littleness of 
appearance was nothing bettered by a hu(^ wig, won 
awry through an ill-di.sguised affectation of carelessness. 
The forehead was of that kind which, even at first, never 
fails to disgust : — ^low, contracted, retreating from the 
brow, and deeply wrinkled. The e^ es, extremely small 
and sunken, almost always cast down, but when raised 
sharp and sinister in their expression, lay so nigh toge- 
ther, that it seemed as they would concentrate their vision 
into one but for the nose, and were just streaked above 
their sockets by the faintest brows of pale yellow. The 
nose, small and bony, was pointed ut the end, and pinched 
like that of a person in the last stage of a consumption ; — 
some said it had never recovered from the pressure of a 
thumb and tbrefinger, which had once grasped the unof- I 
fending member, probably in mistake of its owner's hand. J 
The mouth was — damnalile, — having that mixed expres-xl 
sion of lasciviousness, stupidity, and hypocrisy, which to ^ 
me is the most revolting chcuracter in the human counte* 
nance : — its lips, both upper and under, being perfecdy 
alike in size and shape, long, thin (yet pouting from the 
jaws,) watery, and of a bright red colour, and terminated 
at either end by a deep wrinkle. I say again, the mouth 
was damnable. This disgusting face weus terminated by 
a short, pointed chin, and set off by a pair of most vulgar 
ears, sta^jding directly from the heud, and possessed of 
that rare power in the muscle, by which the wearer could 
prick them, like a startled horse, when any thing was said- 
that touched his interest. Over these features wa^ drawn 
a sickly, greenish skin. 

The character of Mr. Fox was as villainous as his per^ 
son. As no time, my Reader,- can be more convenient 
than the present, you shall partake at once the benefit of 
my researches on that point. He was the soa of — any 
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body that chose to claim him. Maintained — ^like other 
great men— at the expense of his country, he was taught 
to read and write in the common school of bis native 
parish, and, at a suitable age, bound apprentice to a 
baker. Under the latter he pursued the honourable vo- 
cation of crying tea-rusk and gingerbread about the 
streets of. London, till Fortune one day brought him, 
tired in limbs and lungs, to the door of a Lottery Office. 
The young gingerbread merchant threw, the basket from 
bis shoulder, dashed the sweat from his forehead, and, 
atti^cted by the large flaming characters on the boards 
that hung from the window, called up from the tomb of 
memory the buried learning of his Primer ; — ^in plain, pro- 
saic English, he began to spell. On what slender hinses 
swing the fate of empires ! How slight a straw may 
.sway the destiny of kings ! Less than a straw decided 
that of our youngster ! He read the bill, as many others 
had before him ; like many others he admired its import ; 
-/and like many others he believed the generous man, who 
Koffered the eighth part of five thousand pounds for two shil- 
lings and sixpence << only." With — as some historians 
wisely conjecture — the sum total of the farthings given in 
charity to the poor baker's boy, and saved through many a 
sore temptation ; or — according to the foolish supposition 
of others — ^with the fryits of a speculation worthy of his 
dawning genius, wherein he charged a penny half-penny 
for what his master sold at a penny, and set the overplus 
half-penny to his own account, he bought the eighth of a 
ticket. 

One of those happy creatures that are born to bask in, 
the sunshine and never see the shade — ^the subject of our 
story wa^ successful in this his first enterprise, and now 
saw himself richer than his master. No day for work 
was that in which he learned his good fortune : he told 
his. master how things had turned out with him, borrowed 
a crown, and obtaining leave of absence, adjourned to a 
neighbouring eating-house. Here, calling for something 
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nice with all the dimity .of one who knows he means la 
pay, he took up a newspaper toamuse.him while his hn 
was cooking. Blessed be all charity schools ! his fertu- 
nate eye fell upon the advertisemeiit of a ** respectable I 
lawyer" that wanted " a boy who ceiild readily turn hir 
hand to any thing ; and who would consider as a com' 
pensation for his services the instruction he should re- 
ceive in the profession." The ashes, which had hithelto 
concealed the smouldering fire of his ambition, were 
blown aside by this whiff* of an advertisement, and the 
coals began to show what they were. ' Baking was now 
too mean a business for a lad ot his pocket, and the law 
only cotild serve his turn. — Luckily for his jnoney, which 
might otherwise have slipped through his fingers-— if in* 
deed it had ever reached them, — his master was an honest 
man, and taught him to dispose of it in the safest and 
most profitable manner. 

To shorten a long story : — ^The lawyer, liking the 
shrewdness and impudence of the baker's boy, took 
him into his office. There, amid the menial duties of 
fire -making and street-s weeping, John Fox ( — such was 
the name our youth now adopted, borrowing it from his 
late master for want of one of his own — ) gathered suffi- 
cient knowledge, of a profession admirably suited to one 
of his genius for roguery, to capacitate him for chea^ting 
his neighbour in a manner the most satisfactory to both 
parties. — As his luck would have it, opposite the office 
where^he worked in the double capacity of lawyer's clerk 
and servant-boy, there lived a wealthy brewer, whose 
daughter, the sole fruit of a marriage with a reputable 
.laundress, was a match for Fox in ugliness, and more 
than his match in impudence. Our hero, being made of 
more inflammable matter than the heroes of romance, 
took fire at the mere mention of the lady's fortune — ^made 
love to her — ^won her. The brewer, seeing that the 
young man was << likely to do well in the world," and 
foaming moreover that he had some little capital to he- 
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gin with, ofiered no oppositioa to hid daughter's wishes. 
The loyera were married ; and, shortly afler, John Fox 
on the door of a neat little office nailed up a neat little 
sign announcing himself an attorney at law. 'In less 
than a year both his wife's parents died, and Lawyer 
Fox became a wealthy, arid, of course, an honourable 
man. No one, now, presumed to doubt his right to style 
himself Esquire ; and John Pox, Esquire, Attorney at 
Law, was treated by all his neighbours with vast respect. 

The Reader, no doubt, remembers the fiflh* satire 
(Lib. IL) of Horace. If not, let him read it attentively ; 
as it contains, word for word, *the rules by which our 
lawyer regulated his afler conduct. How that happens 
I cannot say : — perhapd, though great men may differ, 
great scoundrels are the satne all the world over. How- 
ever — our lawyer's plan was certainly successful, and 
legacies flowed in from all quarters. 

But his cunning, excellent as it was, proved no match 
for my uncle's simplicity. The h9nest 6ld man, in a 
manner peculiarly unpleasant to our lawyer's feelings, 
told hiiA he was " a damned puppy ;" and had him kicked 
down stairs by the porter, regretting at the time his own 
incapacity to " wait on Mr. Fox in person." Now, no 
man. likes to be called <<a damned puppy." Not that 
either " damned" or " puppy" is a bad word by itself ; 
for the appellation of " a damned clever fellow," or <? a 
damned good-natured fellow," or "a damned fine fel- 
low," is' not by any means offensive ; and mothers, in 
the vivacity of their affection, will bid a mischievous ur- 
chin, "Be done, you naughty little puppy !^^ and the 
knowing little one only takes it for encouragement : but 
couple the adjective and substantive together, as thus ; — 
" Sir, you're a damned puppy,*^ and, ffre and furies ! all 
ihe blood in a man's veins rushes boiling hot into the face, 
and in the energy of passion the fist begins to gesticulate. 
Furthermore— the application of the foot to the nether 
extremity^ operating by a simple mechanical principle to* 
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send Cbe bkM>d opwmnk, is attended with pieciaely the 
same result. How then when both these are united? 
You yourself, my Reader, '* gentle" as you are, would 
have forced the " puppy" down my uncle's throat in spite 
of the sentinel tooth, and thrown the servant from the 
staircase. But law^-er Fox knew better ; he was a cool 
man : he swallowed both afironts without making a single 
wry face, and, resolute not to yield the point, turned tail * 
and paid court to my aunt. Matters were proceeding 
bravely in this quarter, when suddenly another personage 
appeared upon the field, and the battery was changed. 
That personage was myself. Lawyer Fox saw with the 
eye of a general that he might bring the whole estate 
into his family — and without weakening his chance of a 
legacy in case the plan should fail — by attaching me to 
one of his two daughters. 

O, they were sweet creatures, the Misses Fox ! Soft 
and impressible as a roll of butter, and about as interest- 
ing — ^to a man ^'ithout appetite. They never spoke 
above a whisper; and then, it. was for all the world like 
the cutting of cork, or the whistling of a greaseless 
grind stone, or the squeaking of a squeezed swine. 

The younger, Sophronia-Sophonisba-Semiri^s Fox, 
was evidently the joint production of Mr. Fox and Mrs. 
Fox ; for she had the former's shingle figure, yellow hair, 
rascally foreheads and villainous mouth, with the tatter's 
lumpy nose, gooseberry eyes, and pimpled skin. Her 
gait was the most graceful I ever saw — far, very far supe- 
rior to that of a crab : — She would bring her body ha]£ 
round, first upon one hip, then upon the other; thrust 
forward a monstrous, fiat foot, in which the leg was stuck 
like the whisk mast in a child's boat of shingles; erect 
her head, as a hen on the watch for fiies ; and, with her 
arms swinging time to the measure of her legs, inarch — 
as if she had forgotten something. 

The elder, Lucretia-Messalina-Jugurtha, was a strange 
contrast to her sister in every thing but voice and man- 
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ners. She was of a pretty, round little figure, and had a 
regularly beautiful faee ; but just such a one as you may 
see in any. print-shop-— inanimate. Where she got this 
prettineas of appearance I cantiot say; Some persons, 
howeyer, whispered strange stories about her mother's 
haste to marry, and one of the brewer's apprentices ; — 
butpsha! such things, are niere scandal ; any cattle deal- 
*er will jtell you " a good cow niay have a 'bad calf,": — and 
I cannot see why a bad cow may not have a good calf, 
just as well. — This latter was the lady whose charms, 
our Ia¥Fyer hoped, should entrap me ; but the bait was 
not sufficiently tempting. I never could bear your in- 
sipid beauties. They are like a clear moonlight sky—* 
well enough ; but if -we would not tire of the prospect, • 
there must be something to vary it — even though a 
thundercloud. 

There, was present, besides the Fox family, a Mrs. 
Bulleye — a. wrinkled lady with large lobster eyes, who, it 
was plain to be seen, still thought herself *' something." 
I classed her at once among the ruminating animals^ ^A 
she was constantly turning her tongue in her mouth, or ' 
drawing the air through her teeth. It was indeed the only 
decent way of accounting for such practices — except, 
perhaps, by supposing that she indulged herself occasion- . 
ally with lod'^B twists She had with her a grandchild, an 
ugly little abortion, whom she was continually import- 
uning the company to admire. '< Just turn roand, my 
dear, and let the lady see your neck," she would say, 
uncovering a skin where the flies and bed-bugs seemed 
to have been rioting in emulation, and winking to my 
aunt,-*or " What's that on your ear^ niy love ?"--«gain 
winking, for my aunt to* admire what, to me, looked very 
like a large oyster. Children are acute observers : — the 
little thing, though but six years old, was evidlently already 
spoiled by gfandma's. flattery, and would poul its blubber 
lips with all the conceit of admired sixteen. 
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We withdrew to the dining-room; where it was lo 
managed that I occupied the seat next to my intended. 
This arrangement was by no means agreeable to Min 
Sophronia : she therefore, being a lady of frank demean- 
our, edged her chair in on the other side of me, declaring 
she had ** as good a right to set by Mr. Levis as sister !" 
The lawyer frowned and said nothing ; but his partner 
saw fit to correct so glaring a breach of decorum. 

" Phrony, my love, I am shocked, and astonished, and 
surprised, that a young lady of your edication and society 
should show such an open brich of etiquette. One would 
think you'd never seen better company than tinkers, or 
taylors, or " 

" Brewers," added Mr. Fox, maliciously. • 

*'Or bakers," continued Mrs. Fox, indignantly. 
*' Come, take your seat by me, this instant. Miss Sophro- 
nia !" 

" La, ma' ! Pd rather set by Mr. Levis than you," — 
whined the dutiful Sophronia ; " he's more agreeable, I'm 



sure." 



O, for shame, Miss Fox ! to tell a young gentleman you 
like him ! Fie ! the carnibals would know better ]" 

" And I can't see the mighty harm in that, either !* ' 
retorted the young lady, while her voice actually rose the 
sixtieth, part of a degree above her ordinary whisper ; "you 
told me your own self, ma', that you did, when I was put- 
ting on ray new silk stockens for dinner, that I must mind 
and make myself agreeable to the gentleman, and let him 
see I know what's what ; and so I will !" 

I know not what disclosures might have been made, 
over and above the stockings, had not our lawyer put a 
timely end to the quarrel by rising to say grace. 

" Ah !" exclaimed the hypocrite, when he had finished, 
« great is the exultation of piety, that it even adds a relish 
to our vegetables ! I can't conceive how any man alive 
can suffer the concatenation of God's benefactions to be 
showered upon him in the multiplicity of his providence, 
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and yet be ingrateful ! For my part, I couldn't swallar 
a mouthfol if — " 

** If you preach so long, you wount, Mr. Fox !" said 
his wife ; << the dinner is catching cold." 

" Odd rot it, and that's true ! Qui capit, ille facit, as 
we lawyers say — Mrs. Levis whatll you take ?" 

The absurdity of our host's conversation, made up, as it 
was, of a mixture of far-fetched and misapplied expres.^ 
sions with vulgar oaths and idioms, was too amusing foif^ 
me to resist the temptation of prolonging it — the more so 
that I had learned his history from my aunt. 

" Pray, tell me, Mr Fox," said I, in atone of respect- 
ful gravity, and taking up the plate before me, whereoa 

was painted a coat of arms, dear Reader ! with a fox's 

head as crest. — ** Are not these the arms of your fa- 
mily?" * 

"Ah, my dear sir!" exclaimed the lawyer, throwing 
down the knife and fork, which he had began to flourish 
in quality of host, — " there is my greatest pride ! the only 
flaw ! the locum tenens, as I may say, of my character ! 
Tes, sir," he continued, springing from his chair in a seem- 
ing ecstacy, — " you see before you the armorial bearings 
of the house of Fox 1 and, much as I estimate every man 
the child df his own deeds, — and God knows how pride- 
less I am ! — still there is a satisfaction, an exacerbation . 
of feeling, to know yourself the— ^the sprout, the Zion 

of an opprobrious family ! to know that r" 

" The dinner is waiting, Mr. Fox !" 
" Bless me, that'is true ! — to know that one is not like 
this mushroom gentility, whidh springeth up, and is- cut 
down, dried, and withered, in a day; but like the — ^the— 
Look there, Mr. Levis! look there!" — 

"Look there, indeed, Mr. Fox! See what domes of 
your speechifying !" screamed the wife of his bosom, as 
the roast beef in its superb China dish fell crashing on the 
floor. 
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« Five guiuewfmashed at once !" exclaimed Mr. Fox, 
with honrour. 

« My chany dinner.set completely spiled !" whimpered 
Mrs. Fox, wringing her hands. 

<' Mrs. Le vis's dress all spattered over!" said Lacretia, 
with a squeak. 

^< And the roast heef not fit to be ett!" added Semira- 
noiiSy with a whine. 

<' And who the devil knocked it off?" questioned the 
lawyer, as he turned with indignation on his spouse — ** It 
cost . me five gold guineas ! — that single dish ! — ^Who 
knocked it off, I say ?" 

** Why, who but yourself, to be sure !'* replied the law- 
yer's wife, with all the fury of an irritated woman— 
<' What need had you of sweeping your coat-tails round 
into the dish for, I should like to know ? with your fine 
speeches to Mr. Levis ! I dare say the young gentJeman 
is laughing in his sleeve at you all the time." 

The mention of my name reminded Mr. Fox that he 
had guests ; and at once, — even as the rain-clouds flit from 
a sumi^er sky — as a dog's growl ceases at the sight of his 
loved master — as the grunt of a hog is hushed, at the 
balmy smell of the swill, — so changed the looks, the 
voice of John Fox, Esquire, Attorney -at-law. Ah! it is so 
lucky to have such self-command ! 

" Well, well !" said ^Aa Zion of an opprobrious famUff^ I 
smiling as a frog does when swallowing a worm — 9 ^' thank I 
God it's no worse ! what can't be cured must be endured. 
Jeremiah ! take away the pieces, and the— — Pompey's 
run off with the beef! — What the devil did you let that 
dog — ? — and Jeremiah, put the pieces — ^you understand 
nje, Jeremiah. Well, Mrs. Fox, since you have proven 
rem in le, as we gentlemen of the bar say, — that is to sig- 
nify 4:-— since you have manifested and convicted the tail 
or my coat in your China dish (holding up his gravy- 
daubed tail), we will find the defendant guilty-^which is my- 
self— of an assault and battering on your roast beef.—" 
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I don't know what you mean, Mr. Fox, by salt and 
buttering my roast beef," grumbled Mn» Fox, — << I scorn 
the insinivation, that's what I do ! but I know you'd better 
help the company ; for the vigitables and the meats are 
all stone cold." 

'^ And this ere tongue is rather short, ma'," added Miss 
Sophronia, nosing the article in question. 

'< Hush, hush, my daughter ! you shouldn't make sick 
observations in company." 

<^ Why, ma', I know what's what, I think ; and 111 ixmm' 
my nose with our dog Pompey's any time. Ill lay yoa 
what you dare it's spoilt !" — and she smelt the tongoe 
again — " I'll leave it to Cretiey here if it doesn't smell 
funny. You've got a big nose, Mr. Levis ; you try k^ 
since ma' wont believe me." 

It was a delicate case ; but the father saved me, by 
breaking in upon the conversation. 

" Well, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Levis — since my wife 
thinks I'm wrong ; and yours, my excellent young friend ; 
and yours too, Mrs. Bulleyc : but I'm so adapted to for- 
get myself when I discourse of my family ! You know, 
Mr. Levis, this is such an age of upstarted gentility, that 
one's apt to be proud of extinguished descent. But no 
matter, I will kill two birds with one stone, as my Lord 
Phantom said to nie t'other day — said he — ^I'U help yoM 
Mrs. Levis, and at the same time tell your excellent ne- 
phew the narrative in which I was so meliciously dis. 
arranged. What part shall I helpyou to, Mrs. Levis? 
Or would you prefer some of that 'ere nice goose, to which 
I see Mrs« Fox is helping Mrs. BuUeye !*-I was about to 
tell you, my young and honoured friend, to look there at 
that noble picture." Here he rose as before, fint taking 
the precaution to tuck his coat-tails under his left arm, 
while with his right he pointed to one of a row of por- 
traits — ^which certainly were not over thirty years old, and 
probably had been bought at some sheriff's sale. " You 
iee there the head of my family ! that great and extin- 
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guished man, from whom we have induced our origin, 
and the mutability of our name ! — Look there, Mr. Levis? 
Look there, sir ! He was indeed a man — ^* aye ! eveiy 
inch a man ! " as the divine and pathetic Milton sayv of 
Juliet — you admirate Milton, Mr. Levis?" 

" Why — yes ! " drawled I ; " but between you and me, 
Mr. Fox," — lowering ray voice, and winking very face, 
tiously — " he's rather indelicate." 

'<Ah! only rich passages! only rich passages, Mr. 
Levis ! " — ^and the critic smacked his lips in a manner 
very edifying to young people. " Yes, sir ! " he contin- 
ued — '< he was every inch a man ! — ^but, ask your pardon, 
what will you have sir ? Jeffrey ! hand me Mr. Levis'* 
plate. — He was a great favourite with Henry the ninth, 
and particularly surpassed in the exercise of extirpating 
and eradicating foxes — Ha; ha ! you begin to smoke it, I 
see, Mr. Levis ! — Well, one day as my ancestor — ^he was 
generally known by the name of Bravo John, from his 
fear fulness you understand, — was hunting with his majesty 
in the royal forests, they started a huge white fox with a 
black mane and red tail. This fox with a red mane and 
black tail, defied the outmost adventures of the king and 
all his court — tearing up the ground with his teeth, scat- 
tering fire from his blazing nostrils, and breathing havoc 
and destitution on every one in the company. So at 
length his gracious majesty, whom God in heaven bless ! 
was pleased — but I tire you, I deprehend ? — was pleased 
to say, " Which one of you, my respected friends, will 
eradicate that fox for me ? " Then up started Bravo John, 
my ancestor ; and, poising himself upon his knees, he 

deprecated his majesty " Here the noble descendant 

of Bravo John was interrupted by Mrs. Bulleye's grand- 
child, which insisted upon thrusting its hand into the dish 
of pease. << Ah, you naughty little darling ! you must'nt 
do 80 ! " said grandmama, while she wiped t^e darling's 
hand with her cambric handkerchief— " the lady wont 
like it. Don't cry, now ; and grandma' will give it a new 
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doUy, tor ilie will ! Do look at its sweet little hand, Mrs. 
Lievis t-i-Ae's a Tory good little girl ;' but so playful ! Did 
3roa e?er see such pretty little fiii<^rs and such pink 
oaiisf (The little BuUeye stopped crying,) << There, 
dear, now 3rou're a good girl." 

-Bfr. Pox resumed : — ^* Mj ancestor— But wherd was 
her 

'Poising himself upon bis knees." 
O ! Bravo John poised hilttaolf upon his kneesi'a&d 
detprecated his majesty to let him eraAeate that fox, and 
he would bring him in akve, without letting one drop of 
his blood. His majesty smiled dissent,' and' myanctfrtor 
andressed himself upon the spot— "first drawing behind a 
tree, not to propitiate his sbvereign by uncoToring his 
Baked part— -which was extremely delicate, Mr. Levis. 
We were always a delicate family. Witness my wife and 
daughters : they wont even put on their drawers without 
turning their backs."— Here the mother thought proper 
to wriggle, and the daughters to hang their heads . -«-*^tFn- 
dressed and clothed himself in the skin of a fox.— — Jef- 
firey, Jeremiah ! why don't you attend to the plates T^- 
He then crept out from behind the tree, and {naking his 
obedience to his majesty— —-By the by, his majesty had 
ftke to have extirpated him, he assimitaled a fox si> much. 
His highness had already. cocked his horse pistol, when 
my ancestor, like the ass in the fable, thrust out his head, 
and his majesty knew him at once.^-Crept out from be- 
hind the hill and set off after the fox on all fours, which 
was to assimilate the fox you know — the fox being an 
amphibious animal, like all other reptiles. Reinhard 
looked back, and seeing my ancesti^ galloping after iiim 
laisapplied - him for one of his genius, and whinnyihg 
made a dead pause. What does my ancestor do 1 Why 
he pretends to smell him, creeps right up straight to him, 
and lays hold of his white tail with one hand, and his 
black throat with the other, and takes him up in his arms 
to his majesty. King Charles was so exalted, that he 
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knighted him on the spot, and prohibited him ever wSta- 
wards to resume the appUcation of Sir John Fox, and a 
fox's head lor Ins shield — as I believe they nominate it 
in the lieratd^s ofiicc. But God knows ! it is a fiwU 
thing, Mr. Levis — a most wicked thing, in the sigkt of 
our Maker, to take airs into one's self, because one ii 
more oppmbhously bom than one's neighbours ! God 
knows I should never have predicated of my ascentiif 
you hadn't have cross-examined me, as we gentlemen of 
the bar are wont to say, as to the armorial bearingi of f^ 
the house of Fox, which I have painted on my china, my 
carriage, and indeed on every thing I've got, even oo my 
bed utensils. You see, Mr. Levis, that there thing is the 
shield part, the head of a fox — " 

*' And wherp in the tnJwatJtheaf?*^ asked his wife with 
malicious eagerness. She had not forgotten, it seems, 
the taunt of the " brewers." 

<< O ! your mother washed that out," coolly answered 
the husband. 

Mrs. Fox gnawed her nails ; her daughters stared 
Mrs. Bulleye patted the neck of little Bulleye ; and my | j^, 
aunt trod on m> toes. 

And yourself, Mr. Levis ? 

O — 1 laid the corner-stone of an observation which I 
have since built up. And that observation, dear Reader, 
is this : — that the desire of being thought witty, is strong 
even with the witless. High and low, learned and illi- 
terate, grave and gay ; from the rulers of state to the 
rulers of hogs, from the priest that is shaven to the bar- 
ber that shaves, — all make their smart speeches ; and 
grin themselves when they have none else to grin for 
them. Well ! it is better to make people laugh than 
cry, — and I have no objections. 

But the Foxes' wit was rank sarcasm.—— 

Well ! 1 have no objection to that — ^provided / am not 
bespattered. 
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Dining tke rest of our visit I was wicked enough to 

devote my exclusive attention to Miss S<^hronia«Sopho- 

ttiflfba-Semiramis ; which her pretty sister seemed to 

teii» as a matter of course. The parents, at first, looked 

Mtber mortified ; but, at length, began to think my atten- 

doBS real. What a world of win|Ls, and taps, and loud 

whispers, was then passed from the worthy couple to my 

aunt! 

<< How pretty the innocent creatures look !" said Mrs. 
Fox. 

<^ How exbilerattng !" added Mr. Fox. 

*^ They're cut out for each other as like as two eggs !" 
remarked the. former. 

" Who knows ?" — rejoined the latter, winking hard, — 
*« What say you, Mrs. Levis? Shall we — % hum! you 
take me— ^heh ?" 

But as for poor Sophronia — she was in a wonderously 
pleasant taking : — She sighed — ^like the wind through a 
cracked board ; looked tender — as a clam when roasting ; 
trod on my toes — ^tili I was tempted to pinch her ; and 
made silly speeches, which came from her silly mouth as 

dptly as a smell from a dunghill. — Hie comparison is 

good, if not nice. — She drank wine too — merely to 
oblige me ; and became at last so fuddled, that even her 
modier noticed it. 

** Phrony, Phrony ! you'd better not take any more 
wine, my love. Young ladies mustn't drink like the gen- 
tlemen, you know." 

^* La, ma' ! I wish you wouldn't ! you needn't be teach- 
ing me at this time o'day : I know What's ginteel as well 
as Bister, that's what I knoW. I a'n't forgot I must never 
refuse wheh ik gentleman asks me to take wine !" — tiiid 
down went the glass I had already filled. 

** Ma foi, In SBet float eeque r on iM £iit 6tre r* 

'* W^By leflry !" said my ainxt, as tho fe«tman closed 
the carriage-door, '' what think you of the Foxes t'* 

12» 
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*< Look hero deary"-Hriie aaid, as she held it ootto Ike 
old man,"— 460 what a pretty cake I've got ! all widiirii' 
dows in !" I could have wept ; bat Mrs. B. was by^td 
I restrained my tears. 

*< They're just so always, Mrs. Leyis," said the kni 
hearted woman. '' They have such quantities of eris 
made for them ! besides jellies of every kind ! -and dN^ 
cat it all without relishing it ; and are just as hungry ■ 
before. Look now !" — and indeed the old man kd 
snatched the morsel from his wife, and was devouni^ it 
us though he had not eaten anv thing that day. 

** Child, I should like some drink," said the poor crea- 
ture to his neice. 

** You must not have any, uncle ; it isn't good for yon." 

The old man never grumbled ; but, like a scolded child, 
began to play with his fingers. I could bear it no 
longer : — 

*^ Why not give him some drink," I said, ** if he desLres 
it ? Your uncle is old, and requires some such stimalant 
It would not harm him, if he had it three or four times i 
day." 

<<He would only make a beast of himself, if I gave it 
♦o him," — pettishly answered the neice. " And besides, 
Mrs. Levis, you'll allow me to be as good a judge as 
yourself of what is best for them." 

" So I do, ma'm ; and all the harm I* wish you, for suf* 
fering sordid interest to get the better of such judgment, 
is, that you may one day yourself suffer as they do and 
have no one to help you." And I left the room,yowing 
to myself never to enter it again. But Mrs. BuUeye, 
probably thinking her conduct might do her prejudice, 
rejoined me on the stairs, and apologized." 

"You know not, Mrs. Levis," said the hypocritSi 
" how much I suffer by those old people : night and day 
they are continually needing help." 

" Why not hire a nurse then ?" 

'< No one would stay with them a single night, they are 
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aotroublewmie. I fear it will kill me before long ! 1 grow 
Ihiiuier and thinner every day ;— but, alas ! it is my duty, 
MnuLevisr 

** I looked at her fat person without speaking, and lefl 
ike house. Since then I have been once— and much 
against my will. It was about two weeks ago ; and one 
«£ the warmest days we had : and though the old people 
were l<mging to be in the open air, that cruel wretch had. 

lemoved them to a smaller room ! And this is the 

same woman who is spoiling her grandchild by excess of 
fondness." 

During the above little narration I remarked that my 
aunt had thrown aside nearly all the affectation of her 
manner, and forgotten her << sesquiped — alia verba." 
— ** Surely," — thought I — " she must be a woman of ex. 
cellent heart !" — << But how is Mrs. Buileye in other par- 
ticulars ?" I asked aloud. 

'* You shall hear, nephew. You have seen yourself 
that she still lays claim to beauty — though much older 
than I am !" (my aunt made a slight mistake in chro- 
nology) — ^' And besides, she is tyrannical to all but her 
darling ; and slanderous ; and so indelicate in her lan- 
guage that it is dangerous for any woman, who blushes, 
to be in her company." 

Here the carriage stopped at my uncle's door, and 
broke off the- conversation. — " O ho !" — ^thought I, as I 
helped the lady from the steps — '* murder will out ; — my 
aunt is not quite so charitable as I thought her !" — and, 
so thinking, I offered my arm to my uncle's wife with the 
reverence due from my uncle's heir. 

^Truly, Mr. Levis — ^to speak my mind freely — ^I 

think you have given youself the lie. You said, in the 
last chapter but one, that your aunt was perfectly good- 
natured. 

O, pardon me, my Reader ! I did not say " perfectly ;" 
I said she possessed " an inexhaustible fund of good-na- 
ture." 
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——Well, well ! we will not dispute about wodb :— 
but do her last remarks on Mrs. Bulleye savour of foti 
nature ? And moreover— did she not tread od ywurlMi 
when the Foxes were wrangling ? What bay you to thil, 
air ? / say your aunt must have loved slandetiag t 
litae. 

And what of that, sweet sir ? — ^Take the wofd of a an 
of sixty : — A little love of slander and a great dikdsf 
good-nature are by no means incompatible. Many par- 
sons like pepper on their melons. 



CHAPTER Xffl. 

Bow now 1 Wliai letter are yoa readtag tk«« 1 

Suroon, thou sweetest minstrel that ever woo'd the sir 
of listlessiiess ! Well do I love thy gentle strain, whea 
the thoughtful twilight is fading into darkness, and fatigoe 
weighs heavy on my senses. To me thy notes are never 
harsh ; for they tell of comfort and hospitality.-— More 
welcome than the mellow iiute ai midnight ; more sooth- 
ing than the ploughboy's whistle, when he homeward 
drives the lowing herds ; and more romantic than the 
chirp of crickets in a chimney-comer, — is thy voi ce 
O thou copper tea-kettle in my aunt's parlour ! 

Fatigued by the company I had iefl, I threw myself 
upon the sofa the moment I returned home. It was the 
finest part of the evening — neither dark nor light— Imt 
just the time, when John, according to custom, brought 
in the little tea-kettle and set it on the hearth. So re- 
clining at ease, in the most classical, graceful, luxurious, 
and meditative of attitudes, videlicet — upon my elbow,-* 
at the most poetical, beautiful, agreeable, and meditativo 
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of h(HUC«,Uiat.i8 to sa^—ftt twilight, — I cast a tender 
glance at. the jnuch loved copper, and apostrophized it 
a g Y ott may smile, dear Reader ; . but I am neither old 
bacheiernor Doctor Johnson, I assure you ; yet do I love 
to game upon the round, sleek sides of the polished boiler,^ 
as they reflect the coals of the three-legged chafing didh ; 
Ibrlhey seem to me so goodoiatured, so jolly, so— so like 
tbe Jaughing and laughable belly of a turtle-fed alder- 
nian,— and then the serpent mouth appears to smile with 
so much satisfieuition, as it sings its vesper hymn, — and that 
-wery hynm, as, in graceful curls of steam, it issues visible 
from Uiat -very mouth, charming both eye and ear, is so 
soothing ! O, my reader ! I can compare it to nothing 
so ivell as the sighing of the evening breeze through the 
long grass-f-or the murmur of a distant waterfall^— or the 
buzzing of flies in a sugar-barrel. And as for the dear, 
fat, little copper kettle itself — what does it resemble so 
much as the Pythoness of old, on her tripod, singing ora- 
cles through the inspiration of vapour? By the by, 

thia proves that Solomon was correct in saying <* there is 
aothiog new under the sun ;" for the ancients must have 
been better acquainted with the properties of steam than 
ourselves, when they applied it to the purposes of divi- 
nation.—^ — 

a minute, Mr. Levis!- The ancients never 



put a sixpence into my pocket ; so I shaU not allow their 
claims to superiority to pass undisputed. You ean never 
have been in one of our conventicles, or you would know 
that we preach and prophecy by steun as well as they.— • 
Well, well, my reader ! I merely threw out my remark 
as a hint to the Antiquarian Society. For though I should 
be sorry to have Mr. Watt convicted of iarcenyr— y«t, 
as the whole world must be interested in an investigation 
of suoh importance, I am willing to have my private feel- 
ings disregarded. Nay — should not Sir Walter Scott^ 
or any other member of the society, be inclined to profit 
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by my hint, I will myself investigate the matter in a voik 
intituled " An Examination into the Antiquity of Steam- 
boats and Gas Lights." 

However — I was apostrophizing the object of my ad- 
miration as you have read at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, when a smart tap upon the shoulder put to flight my 
enthusiasm, and set me upright on my feet« At the wmt 
time a voice, very different from that of the tea-kettle I 
assure you, announced my aunt. 

<< Here's an epistle endorsed with your direction, ne- 
phew Jeremy. — John, some lights here !" 

What a charm the mere mention of a letter brings 
with it, when we are from home ! Though caring little 
for the friends we have left behind us, yet there is, in a 
half-penny's worth of paper folded and sealed in a certain 
manner and directed in a hand we recognize, a kind of 
mystery, which causes the heart to throb with the min- 
gled emotions of hope and fear. For who knows what 
may have happened in our absence ? or what misfortune 
this comes to announce us ? Perhaps a parent siok, or 
the greyhound stolen, or the baby dead, or Julia married : 
or it may be the herald of joyous news ; — ^who kno^ 
but a fortune is left us, or the bitch has littered, or a wife 
has twins, or Julia is dead ? 

Imagine, then, my feefings as I recognized my mo- 
ther's writing ! To be sure, I cared nothing for the home 
of my infancy — nay, I disliked it ; but then, I had left 
that home under circumstances so disgraceful, and. had 
incurred the displeasure of an already angry father, and 
done violence to the feelings of a doting mother 
The letter was a tacit reproach : — ^I blui^hed, and broke 
the seal. 

Without troubling the reader with my mother's ortho- 
graphy and punctuation, I will give the " epistle" in her 
very words :— 



I 
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Dear Jeny, 
I take the opportunity to write you a few lines, hoping 
to find you well. We had a fine kick-up here about you, 
after you was found to be run away. Your father swore 
you should never $et foot in his house again ; and, when. I 
told liini it was enough to send the poor boy to destruc- 
tion, he grew outrageous, and declared that when he or 
you was on his dying bed he'd forgive you, and not till 
then — ^which was being very unchristian-like you know. 
^e even wanted to prevent me writing : but I got the 
paper and pens from Mrs. Handy, who begs me to send 
a great deal of love to you, and says it was a great 
shame, and nothing but Mr. Le vis's cruelty that drove you 
from home. I think he was wrong too. She is growing 
old fast. I want you to buy me " Tom Jones," if you 
can get it cheap, and send it to the care of Meg. Dr. 
Pillule's wife says it's the best thing she ever read. You 
did not do your reputation any good, dear Jerry, by be- 
ing with that naughty Dick Hazard. I told Mr. Levis it 
was only him that took Mrs. Maline's letter from the Post 
office; and so it has been proved. How glad I was 
you played that trick of the cradle upon her ! all the vil- 
lage knew it, and said it was ^e wittiest thing that had 
ever been done : — ^you know no body likes Mrs. Maline. 
You don't know how anxious I was, till I heard where 
you was — O, Jerry, you'll never know what it is to be a 
mother ! — ^but your father whistled, and said the next thing 
he expected to hear you was hung : but he's a nasty, un- 
feeling brute, though I say it — and so Mrs. Handy says. 
The whole village thinks you a great man since they've 
heard about that shocking murder ; you haven't been out 
of their mouths since — and that*s the way I knew you 
was at your uncle Jeremy's. Wasn't you afraid when 
the murderer leaned over you ? — Mrs. Maline threw the 
cradle out of the window, and broke it all to-pieces. I 
wi£^ she'd been in it — ^the ill-natured, ugly, spiteful, old 
thing ! — ^I never saw any one in my life so mad as your 
YoL. I. 13 
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father was when he found his guineas gone. How coold 
you be so wicked as to take them, Jerry ? I never thonglit 
you could be so bad : — I'm sure it was all of that Dick 
Hazard ; and so I told Mr. Levis ; but he said that yov 
had spoiled Dick, and not Dick you. Only think of that! 
But your father was always wrong about you. I shookl 
like you also to get me '' Count Fathom." I have read 
the first volume, which the postman's wife lent me : it is 
so delightful ! — send it also to Mrs. Handy's. I hope you 
will write to me oflen, and with best love to your uncle 
and aunt and all the family, 

I remain 
Your affectionate and dutiful 

Mother, 

MARY LEVIS. 

P. S. Don't forget to tie the books up close; and 
direct them to the care of Mrs. Handy. I am in a verj' 
great hurry, and have so many things to say ; but you 
must excuse haste. Be a good boy to your uncle ; and 
who knows yet but you may one day be a comfort to 
your poor mother : he's very rich, and you must put up 
with his little queerities. Your father grows Grosser and 

crosser every day ; but it's a filthy bird that the rest 

I wont mention — it's too indelicate-^but it's about befoul- 
ing its own nest ; so I wont say any more at present. 
Don't forget my books, and excuse bad writing. M. L. 

— " Very sensible advice that for my conduct as 
nephew ! Thank you mother : I will follow it most 
closely." — and, as I made this resolution, I grasped the 
letter between the thumb and forefinger of each hand. 

" Stop Jerry !" screamed my aunt, as she sijatched the 
paper from its perilous situation, «* don't tear it ! I should 

like to read it if it's from your mother." 

^« I shall be happy to let you see it, aunt ; but, now I 
think of it, there is a passage which I did not exactly 
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make out. Permit me to read it over again, first." I 
approached the candle to aid me in the examination, and, 
not thinking it at all necessary that my aunt should see 
the part which was of most importance to myself, I suf- 
fered it to take fire. 

" What a pity !" said my uncle's wife, as she brushed 
off the crisped edges of the scorched fragment. << You are 
It careless dog, nephew !" 

" O, aunt," drawled J, " you have all the substance of 
it here. The rest was of no importance : — only a few 
compliments for you, kindnesses to me, best loves, and 
•et caeteras !" It passed — the lady did not suspect me. 

** Ah, nephew Jeremy ! " sighed the good-natured 
creature, when she had finished reading, " you are now, 

I see by this -a houseless orphan !" She paused, 

folded carefully what remained of my mother's *' epistle," 
laid it on the table, shook her head dolefully, and con- 
tinued : — '* Turned adrifl by the fiiry of a relentless 
father ; forced to seek your own maintenance, perhaps 
even an eleemosynary subsistence, amidst the buffet- 
iQgs of a pitiless world ; exposed to the bleak winds of 
heaven, and — worse than they — the savage heartless- 
ness of unfeeling fellow, man; you will be blown about 
by all the shifting vicissitudes of life ; your virtue will 
be drenched in the pestilent waters of a sea of corruption ; 
and you will, perhaps, terminate a miserable existence by 
a period equally distressful to humanity !" 

Again my aunt paused to give effect to this masterly 
picture. She then removed her spectacles ; wiped her 
streaming eyes ; folded up the spectacles ; put them in 
their case ; and continued : — 

'^But fear not, poor houseless, wanderer ! Though the 
whole world frown upon thy helplessness; though thy 
friends drop from thee, as the leaves from a blighted , 
tree ; }^et, whilst I have a house to live in, its roof shall 
shelter thee — the winds of Heaven shall blow over thee 
unharmed — ^the angry waves shall not dash against thy 
pillow — and thou shalt sleep secure, unhurt by the arrow 
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that flieth by day, and the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness !" — and the lady rose from her seat, fell upon the 
neck of her astonished nephew, and burst into tears. 

O soothing Pity ! blue-eyed daughter of Heaven ! who 
is like to thee ? At thy approach, Anguish creeps howling 
from the bed of sickness ; at thy soft call, Hope comes, 
on angel's wing, to fan the fevered cheek ; at thy sweet 
smile. Death veils his terrours from the eyes of his victim. 
Without thy tears, what balm could heal the wounds of 
affliction? Without thy voice, what tongue could change 
the purpose of Despair ? Without thy touch, what hand 
would dry the eyes of the widow, or clothe the limbs of 
the desolate orphan? 

" God will reward you for it !" said I, as I buried my 
arms in the fat of my aunt's sides, and sobbed in concert 
on her neck. For why ? The matter was good,-though the 
manner was damnable. 

And did I act the hypocrite? — No! My aunt wept 
through the force of her own eloquence^she could not 
help it : I wept, from th6 suggestions of prudence — be- 
cause it was right. Mine then was the greater merit 

and thus the matter ended. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

• 

With ns ther was a Doctour of Fhi^ke ; 
In all this world ne was ther non iiim like 
To speke of phidke and of surgerie. 
He knew the cause of every maladie, 
. Were it of cold, or hote, or moist, or drie, 
And wher engendred, and of what humour : 
He was a veray parfite practisour. 

Prologue to tke Canterbury Tales. 

It was about a week after the receipt of my inother's 
letter, that Uncle Jeremy sent for me to come to his apart- 
ment. 

I found him engaged in close conversation with a gen- 
tleman in black, whose appearance was remarkable — ^too 
stern to be inviting, yet too noble to be termed forbidding. 
His person was tall and finely proportioned, and wanted 
but roundness to make it elegant. His countenancey 
strongly marked, showed a character of no common 
order : — The forehead was lofty, regular, and beautifully 
expanded from temple to . temple, — so much so, that 
viewed obliquely, it seemed to arise in almost a right 
angle from the outer canthus, — ^Indeed, — if I may be in- 
dulged in that violence of expression which is finely cha- 
racteristic of the writers of this "impassioned? age, — 
you fancied, when studying it intently, that the mind 
within, too strong for confinement, was bursting its dis- 
dained inclosures. Over the nose it was slightly wrinkled, 
by the contraction of the eyebrows in intense thought. — 
The eyes, of a pale blue, were full and well formed ; 
though, from the great projection of the superciliary ridge^ 
Ihey had the appearance of being hollow. Their habitual 
expression was stein ; yet relieved, in some measure, by 

13* 
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the peculiar 8ha[>e of the chestnut>eolotired brows^ which ton 
rose to an angle in the centre, and then lessened so sad- nr 
dcnly that they seemed, to an imaginative observer, to fk 
fade away rather than terminate. The nose was large, iiv 
of the shape usually known as Roman, and slightly droop- 
ing over the upper lip. As to the lips, — they were rather Ik? 
thin ; but very expressive : and yet it puzzled you to \4 
decide what their expression was exactly. — ^The satiiie \\i 
curve was there, however, and something too of the smile 
of humour. — Add two wrinkles— one running from the 
nostril to about a quarter of an inch below the mouth ; 
the other from the angle of the chin (and a very manly 
chin it was too!) to the same extent above it^— and you' 
complete a face, of which the features, taken separately, 
were expressive, but together — were striking. 

These particulars are not wholly the result of a fint 
observation ; for my uncle, the moment he heard my step, 
opened in usual style : — 

*^ Hullo, boy ! are you there ? Come in, you puppy ; and 
don't stand dilly-dallying at the door ! here's your uncle, 
Doctor Tim ! — Why! what does the man stare att Come 
nearer, you lubber! — ^Well, Tim, isn't he a damned good- 
looking fellow ? Not quite stout enough ; but jufA such 
another as I was at his age, heh Tim? — ^What think you 
of spreading plasters, you jackanapes ? and mixing vo- 
mits? and applying clysters, heh? What say you to 
tying M.D. to your name, like brother Tim here ? Too 
can kill people then by the hundreds, and— — ^blast you, 
keep off my toe ! — and never be called to a reckoning for 
it : — fine sport that ! — ^What say you, man ? We've settled 
thq matter between us, Tim and J, and only want your' 

"ye's." Why, what in the devil's name does the fool 

gape at ?" . 

And I was indeed " gaping,." as my uncle chose to call 
it ; for the news came like a thunder-stroke. Not that I . 
expected, or desired, to be maintained in idleness ; but 
the fact is — it had not as yet occurred to me that I m»s| 
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Dim some plan for a livelihooil. Hitherto I had passed 
ay time much to my satisfaction : and it was my nature 
o laugh to-day and care not for to-mbfrow. I looked at 
oay uncle Jerry, and saw he was waxing impatient : I 
burned to my uncle Tim, and discovered a smile by no 
means flattering to my vanity. — ^Well, it is all one to me 
-—thought I — what profession I follow ; so, " Uncle," — 
K sud aloud^^' I am perfectly willing to adopt any plan 
c^life you think best for me." I hit the nail right, 
tfeten. 

" Spoken like a man! Curse me, but I. thought you' 
^ere a good enough fellow in the main, Jerry ! Only a 
tittle fond of dissipation or so-7-just like me when I was 
l^f your age ! — ^Well, well ! boys will be boys, all the 
Nrorld over — ^heh, brother Tim ?" — and a smile, like a sun- 
beam, lighted up the rough features of the kind old man, 
u the recollections of his boyhood came thronging upon 
lim : but, in an instant, a cloud of sadness threw its dark 
ihadow over the brilliant track — and the sunbeam va- 
nished. What wonder ? — he had known misfortune at an 
earlier age than mine. However, there is luckily some 
good in every thing : — The transient gloom which afiected 
cme uncle afforded an opportunity of speaking to the 
ddier. 

** Jeremy," said the doctor, in a voice and manner that 
suited well his appearance, <' your uncle has informed 
me of the circumstances, under which you are indebted* to 
hit protection. You have acted, sir, in a manner highly 
^enmirable in any young man, and especially in one with 
the abilities of which I am willing to believe you pos- 
•esiped. The only way to make up for the folly of such 
conduct is by a determination to act for the future as 
becomes a man : and such a deportment, sir, I shall ex- 
pect, and will exact, if you put yourself under my instruc 
tioii. You have heard the proposal of my l^rother. To 
it I have no objection, as it concerns myself; but, as it 
legaids your happiness, I think it my duty to discourage 
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you from tlie study of medicine. — I tell you, Jeremy, as 
un uncle — as a friend — ^you might better be a shoe-black 
— any thing, rather than a physician : and more, I assure 
you, with the voice of thirty years' experience, that were 
1 to commence life anew, I would cleanse the streets of 
London before the stomachs of the sick. 

<< Of all professions, that of medicine is the most anx- 
ious, the most disgustful,, the most thankless. Forced to 
humour the capricious, to soothe the irritable, to persuade 
the headstrong ; to mingle in scenes, which even fami- 
liarity cannot divest of their loathsomeness ; to feel the 1^ 
gnawing of anxiety, when fathers, husbands, and bro- ^ 
thers confide their dearest interests to your skill — still 
more, when with the life of your patient your own repa- 
tion lies at stake — and then, when all is done that man can 
do, to have your services requited with a grudging hand) 
and unthankful heart, — ^such is the life of a physician! 
Nay, even in the eyes of those, who should know how to 
appreciate your merits, you will find that the discharge of 
the pecuniary debt cancels all obligation. As if manei 
could repay such services as ours ! Remember Jere- 

my, I speak of the better (would I could say the gre.ater !) 
part of the profession : for as for those, whose only ob- 
ject is to earn a living, who would draw the last drop fifom 
the veins of their victim, could they but coin it into 

gold Nephew ! a quack you shall not be ! I will 

bury you with this hand first ! 

'* Believe me, this is no fanciful picture. If you have 
genius, if you be of an impatient temper, if your charac 
ter be proud and finely sensitive, I wdrn you — study not 
medicine. Yet I repeat :— ras far as concerns myself, I 
have no objections ; I am willing to instruct you : but 
weigh well what you do— lest you repent, when repent- 
ance will avail you nothing." 

" Damn my eyes, brother Tim !"— roared, my uncle 

Jeremy, whose " cloud of sadness" had vanished before 

the wind of the doctor's eloquence as a ckmd of dust before 
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the breath of Molly's dusting-rag — " What a talk you make 
about nothing ! Curse me, if your preaching isn't like one of 
your doses ; 'twould turn the stomach of a horse— if you 
could get him to swallow it. Why the devil can't you let 
the boy choose for himself, man ? — Don't you mind him, 
Jerry : but take my advice, and study physic. There 
are hundreds in the' profession who haven't half your 
brains ; and they grow as rich as Jews. All you've to 
do is to keep clear of your dirty stuff yourself, and cram 
plenty of it down the guts of others, and they'll throw purse 
and all they have into your hands to get rid of it. / 
aay — never mind your uncle's nonsense : only bleed, 
purge, starve, and give clysters in abundance, and you'll 
liave your hands full ;— *for grown people love to have a 
nasty frolic now. and then, as well as children to build 
mud-pies ; and a doctor, Uke a duellist, is always re- 
spected according to the number that he kills. — " 

** Yes, nephew," said my aunt, who had been standing 
behind us unperceived, " Mr. Levis Bas pictured a sad 
Teality ; for, owing to the perversity of human nature, 
we are never disposed to—" 

** Hold your jaw, Polly Levis ! What the devil do you 
know about it ? Go tend to your own affairs, woman, 
and let the doctors alone !" 

My aunt turned meekly round, as a dumpling in hot 
water; grumbled, no more than a hogshead when 
cursed for leaking ; and waddled from the room, like a 
gooae driven by grunts from a hog-pen. How differently 
would my mother have acted ? 

O female obedience ! valuable in a mistress as pea. 
green eyes in a white rabbit, more beautiful in a wife 
than the scoured platters on a kitchen dresser, — ^more to 
be desired art thou than shrimp-sauce ! yea, than much 
Qne shrimp-sauce ! sweeter too than currant-jelly and 
the currant-jelly bag ! — Who, indeed, shall estimate thine 
excellence, obedience feminine ? Thou needful utensil, for 
which we search in darkness and getknockedon theheadiot 
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our pains ! thou fine- whisked broom, which, used, miut 
raise a dust at every move ! thou heavy charge- in a rus^ 
gun, that canst not perform thy ofiicey without causing 
the piece to kick! thou ill-tuned instrument, to touch 
whose jarring strings awaketh discord! — ^Thou conceo- 
trated essence of all excellencies ! Alas, that like all 
other things of good — thou ar so rare ! 

"I sa\ again, nephew"— <ontinued my^incle — ** don't 
mind what that long-legged fool says : he's a knowing 
dog, and wants to keep the bones for his own picking i-^ 
but don't you mind him, Jerrj'— don't you mind him— 
and I'll warrant you a share. Not that I want to get rid 
of you, my lad! don't suppose that, you rascal; for 
though boys are pretty expensive articles to keep, yet I ^\ 
would be willing to maintain you all my life — ^and after- 
wards too, for thftr matter : but every one ought to do 
something for himself, if it's only to keep him out of 
liarm's way. Physic's an honourable profession; and 
damn me, if, with" your stock of impudence, you doaH 
come off in the market as well as any of them !" 

I had been staggered a little by the doctor's descrip- 
tion ; but as my uncle Jeremy was the. last speaker— -and 
as, moreover, his discourse was seasoned with damns 
enough to tickle the nicest palate — and as, therefore, I 
might lean to the side of Interest without the danger of 
being pulled back by Pleasure — and as it was my interest 
to side with my uncle Jeremy — ; therefore, I recovered 
my equilibrium ; and, without looking to see what was in 
my professional uncle's scale, I leaped into that held out 
by the other. Of course, medicine proved but dusi in 
the balance. 

" I have made up my mind, uncle," said I ; "I will 
follow your counsel." 

'^'^oken like a dutiful nephew, and a man of sense ! 
and curse me if you shall lose by it either with your old 
uncle !•!— You will make a pretty income for yourself too, 
if you're as successful as Dr. Sober-chops herQ» 
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« 

What say you, griin Tim ?"— ^added the jolly old man — ^giv* 
ing the doctor a tremendous slap on the back. 

** I say to yourselP' — replied his brother with a smile— ^ 
** you need not enforce your arguments with considera- 
tions so weighty ; and to my nephew here; I have only 
to repeat my willingness to undertake his instruction, and 
my conviction that he will hot thank me for it." — and 
extending his hand to me, the Doctor took up his hat to 
depart. 

" Timothy, you're a damned blockhead ! — What, you're 
not going already, brother Tim ?" 

** Why, brother Jeremy, how can you expect me to 
JBrtay, if you make so hot a place of my back, and such a 
liell of my ears ? — Nephew, I will give you a week longer 
to deliberate : and if you will bear in mind that in choosing 
« profession you determine, in a measure, the future suc'- 
cess of your life — and consequently, your happiness or 
misery — ^you will make no hasty decision, I am sure." 

" I feel grateful for your kindness, sir," I answered : — 
** but may I ask whether, if I pursue the study of physic, 
I am to live with you ?" 

"No! I'll be damned if you are!" roared my uncle 

.Jeremy, throwing his crutch across the room — "Live 

with him !— »-nurse, hand me that crutch — live with him, 

; ar ! — ^Nephew, you're an ungrateful puppy. — Damn it ! 

[ do you think there's no home to live in but his ? did I ever 

' tell you I was tired of you — say ? May I be damned if, 

while there's life left in this old carcase, you have any 
other home than mine !" — and again went the crutch to 
the other end of the room. 

There was no affectation in all this : — the matter was 
good, and the manner was good.* So I squeezed the 
hard hand of the old man, till the tears streamed down 
Us cheeks from pleasure and mine from sympathy. — 
'*FBha!" muttered the doctor, stalking to the door. It 
was a vain attempt to hide his own emotion. 
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attempt to collect my powers of thought, the organ ^ 

inquiry had become remarkably promment. Well — Pistole 

to my post with all the caution required by so deficateas 

enterprise ; when, just as, with knee bent and finger op 

lip, I was about applying my eye to the hole of the door, 

something whispered :— *^ Shame Mr. Jeremy ! E^hteen 

years old, and guilty of peeping ? You mean, dirty f^- 

low ! — What is it to you that your aunt keeps consb 

Proxy to herself? O^ for shame !" — I should certainly 

have risen from my humble posture ; but who cani help 

his destiny 1 I felt my forehead : the bump had not goae 

. down : it would not go down : and so I could not get up. 

— " Who knows" — ^thought I—" but cousin Proxy may 

have some remedy for improving my aunt's spirits ? Now, 

the same application might benefit my uncle — perhaps, 

cure him of his gout ! Concretions and chalkstones ! 

'twill be the making of me ! — A fig for my uncle's grate 

digging ! I'll turn quack at once — set up an .infirmary— • 

advertise to cure the gout in half an hour's sitting—- and, 

presto ! the whole world podagric al will beat my doors !"— 

Ghosts of Hippocrates, Galen, and Paracelsus ! could ye 

have resisted so strong a temptation ? What then did I ? 

I clapped my eye to the key.hole, and saw not a lancet 

applied — ^no, my reader ! — nor an injection administered 
— no ! — ^nor an emetic in operation ; but patient PoUy's 
head reclining on the broad chest of doctor Proxy — oTcn 
*as aweary child rests on the breast of its mother, eras 
drops a modest violet when surcharged with rain — the 
only difierence being, that the former is wholly supported 
by its parent, and the latter by its own stem ; whereas 
my aunt was neither the one nor the other : for her porUy 
body sat upright on the sofa close to her cousin, whose 
left arm held her dehcate head upon his breast in the 
manner I have mentioned, while her own right arm lay 
fondly on his neck. It was a scene of such harmony and 
family affection, that my very heart leapt to join it. Who 
indeed, that boasts the finer feelings of our naturei but 
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had been struck with the moral beauty — I had almost 
said, the moral grandeur of the group : — green Youth 
-sapporting yellow Age ; the strong arm of Twenty-five 
pressing with ardour, the flabby sides of Fifly ; the rich, 
peach-like cheek of Mr. Proxy opposing its freshness to 
flUch a dried prune as Mrs. Levis's ? As for me— either 
enthusiasm or the devil was. in me ; for, opening the door 
cautiously, I entered the room. 

My aunt did not perceive me, till I was close upon her. 

But when she did Reader, if you have ever seen a 

faen, when some thoughtless urchin hath come too near her 
tailless brood ; or a goose, when an approaching wheel hath 
driven her from the cool luxury of a puddle ; or listened 
to the soft repinings oi a sow, when the^ hard hand of the 
swine-herd hath rapped her over the snout for guzzling 
too greedily — you may imagine how my aunt looked and 
spoke when she rose from the sofa and faced me : but 
— if you have never seen a hen, when some* thoughtless 
urchin hath come too near her tailless brood ; or a goose 
when an approaching wheel hath driven her from the cool 
•hixury of a puddle ; or listened to the soft repinings of a 
sow, when the hard hand of the swine-herd hath rapped 
her over the snout for guzzling too greedily — you can 
form no conception of the rage which ruffled up my aunt's 
feathers, gave majpsty to her waddling step, and issued 
•grunt-like from her* squeaking mouth. 

" What means this insolence, sir ?" — Now my aunt 
acted like a fool ; for had she shown her usual prudence, 
she would have kept her seat and- temper, and thereby 
•saved (ler credit — at least as far as the key-hole had not 
looked upon it : for I certainly had a right to enter the 
■drawing room when I found the door unlocked — *< Can- 
not- I receive a friend without being subjected to your 
rudeness ? Tou'd better go down to the kitchen, sir, and 
learn manners !" 

** I am sorry I have intruded, aunt ; but I thought you 
bad fainted on cousin Proxy's neck. If you don't wish 
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to be assiBtedy you should lock the door when the fit 
comes on." 
My words were sufficient to irritate, without the soesr 
r that accompanied them ; but, with the sneer that accom- 
panied them, they filled up the measure of the ladfs 
wrath, and dyed a deeper red the roses on the cheeb 
of her cousin. 

" Is this the reward of my kindness, you ungratefbl 
wretch ?" — said, or rather screamed, the former, while 
something like expression shone in her yellow eyes, and 
a dark red flush, like the light of the sun throogb 8 
smoked glass, passed from the hills and valleys of her 
cheeks to settle in the peninsular tip of her nose— *^b 
this the reward of my kindness ? to have you insult me in 
the presence of my friends ? you ! a poor vagabond, 
turned from your father's house, and taken in .through 
mere charity ! — Leave the room, sir ! Depend upon it, 
your uncle ' shall know of this — Lieave the rooniy I say, 
you sneering, impudent, low-bred — Cleave the room! 
«*John, John !" 

•** O, don't trouble yourself to call John, my dear, sweet- 
tempered aiint ; I can go* without his help, I assure you. 
Only remember, sweet aunt, the next time you faint on a 
gentleman's neck, I will let my uncle know it first, and help 
you afterwards. Good b'y'e, cousiy doctor Proxy!'*— 
and looking with enough malice, I am sure, to qualify 
me for a teacher to Beelzebub, I left the room — 
closing the door with a deliberation that would have done 
me honour, had the parties within been asleep. 

— Well— thought I — as I skipped along the entiy, with 
the satisfaction one always feels after doing a good ac- 
tion, — ^it seems there is no ditch so green, but a high 
wind may ruffle its quiet surtace — and that is something 
learned. — 

But just as the aforesaid ditch, when the wind hath ceased 
to blow, recovers its serenity and hides again its modest 
face beneath its grass-green veil-^nso, ere five minutes had 
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elapsed, appeared, at the door of my apartment, all smiles 
and condesceosion, Mrs. Levis — ^my auDt, Mrs. Jeremy 
Levis ! 

«< Jerry," she said, extending her hand with what she 
meant for grace — and the intention is every things— <' I 
am distressed by the little disagreement which has oc- 
curred between persons so amicably disposed as you and 
myself; but you stimulated my irritability, nephew, by a 
waggishness of expression which I thought was seated on 
your laughing countenance, just as if you suspected 
any thing wrong — though such a thing, you know^ were 
impossible between individuals so intimately connected as 
Mr. Proxy and myself. However, we must forgive and 
forget one another in this life, Jerry, that our heavenly 

father may forgive and forget us in the life to come. 

By the by, you told me the other day that Hotspur wanted 
a new saddle : — ^there — ^that will buy you a handsome one. 
Only you need not mention any thing about Mr. Proxy to 
your uncle — " 

" Certainly not, aunt !" 

''For the old gentlemaa hates to be troubled with rela- 
tions — " 

" Certainly, aunt !" 

" And it is our duty, Jerry, to liberate him from any 
inconvenience, as far as lies in our power." 

*' Most certainly, aunt ! Besides, it is nothing to mc 
what you do with my cousin." — ^And I tossed the purse 
from the lefl hand to the right, and from the right hand 
back again to the left. 

" Mind me, Jerry, not that there is any thing under- 
hand in the matter — bear it well in your remembrance, 
Jerry — but only not to trouble the old niian. You under- 
stand me, nephew. And, do you hear? any time you 
want a few guineas or so, you know on whom to call." 

<< Thank you, dear aunt. I could do any thing to 
oblige you now, you look so handsome." — ^And, bowing 
with the respect which is ever due to the fair, I grasped 

14* 
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the purse tightly with one hand, and with the other opened 

the door. 

*' Jerry, Jerry!" said the flatteVed fair one, in a tone of 
gentle reproach — at the same time shaking one monitor}' 
finger, as parents do to a mischievous, clever child, while 
with another they "heckon to their friends as if to say :~ 

" Do look at the dariing little rogue ! how smart it is !" 

** Jerry, you're a sly dog ! Ah ! you make a perfect fool 
of your doating aunt !" — and she courtesied from the 
room, with a smile on her visage like sunshine on a bleak 
hill in winter. 

** O ho !** said I, when the sound of my aunt's retreat- 
ing, steps told me she was not detained at my keyhole by 
the force of example, " I see how it is— I see how it is!— 
relationship alone is not the charm for cousin Proxy; 
*here is metal more attractive.' — ^Well!" I cpntinued, 
as 1 spread the. gold on my writing desk, << I admire his 
taste — ^two, four, six— cert» inly, he is a gentleman of fine 
discernment — eight, ten, twelve — of most excellent dis- 
crimination ! — fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty — ^Hom! 

twenty! 1 think Hotspur's saddle will do well 

enough with a little mending !" — and, as I concluded my 
soliloquy, I buttoned up my breeches' pocket. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

iVill you deny now ? . 
Is't possible, that my deserts to you • 
Can lack persuasion ? 

1 pray you be content ; *ti8 but bis huinour. 

OtktUo. 

As LONG as the study of medicine was a novelty, I pur- 
sued it with ardour. Besides, there was something in 
the character of the doctor, which, if it did not win the 
heart, at least commianded attention, and to me was a 
source of never failing interest. 

Though my observations on this point are not essential 
to the immediate purpose of the chapter, yet, as my un- 
cle's character is not one of eveiy day's finding, the 
reader perhaps may be pleased with an opportunity of in- 
dulging my pride without any discomfort to himself. If 
he will follow me then, I will trace out the simple lines 
of a sketch, which, if it have no other merit, shall at least 
be new. 

Timothy Levis, Doctor of Medicine, was one of those 
rare beings, who, with qualities that should win them the 
highest station, sit contented in the lowest ; not from in- 
ertness ; but as one, who, reclined at ease, sees others in 
a race before him : — they toil, and sweat, and pant, each 
straining his utmost to surpass the rest, while he, ' good, 
easy man,' looks on with smiling eyes, cheers the fore- 
most, or laughs at thos^ who trip, without it ever occur- 
ring to him to run himself — though conscious of powers 
which would soon place him beyond every cempetitor. 
His father being a.physiciao, physic offered itself to my 
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uncle as the most convenient of the three professions (as 
they are caned— by way of exceUerScey), He isoon be- 
came one of the most successful practitioners in London ; 
but not one of the most popular: for, being a man of libe- 
ral mind, he thought not to get the mastery, of nature, 
but made himself her humble follower, never presuming 
to lead where obedience was all that was required. 
Hence, I say, my uncle, though successful, was not popu- 
lar, — for there is some consolation ih d3dng by the hands 
of art ; but to recover without her assistance is mortifying 
in the extreme ! This unpopularity was by no means |^ 
lessened by a bluntness of manners, sprung of a self 
pride that would n6t bend to those little courtesies of life, 
which so gently, yet so effectually, open the way to con- 
fidence by winning first the heart, and which he unjustly k 
confounded with the dirty favour-seeking practices so • ij 
common with those of his profession. " Well doctor !" 
said a patient, whom he was visiting for the first time, 

"what think you is the matter with mef "The 

matter with you, sir!" answered my uncle, with a stare 
of the most unqualified contempt — " You are cur8e<flj 
lazy — ^that is -all. Get up, sir; mount a hard-trotting 
nag, and whip him smartly over the pavements ; and, 
my life on it, you will outride the distemper. It is sheer 

laziness, sir !"....• " But, doctor," whined the invalid, 

turning painfully under the weight of a dozen blankets, 

" Every one tells me I'm sick."...: "Every one tells 

you a lie, then. / tell you, you are no more sick than I 

am." "Would not bleeding do me good, doctorf* 

^'Perhaps it might, were it applied to your brain; 

but I follow no man's prescriptions but mine own." 

"Or an emetic ?" questioned the incorrigible patient. 
"1 think an emetic would be of eminent service ; don't 

you doctor?" "Doubtless!" answered my uncle, 

whose temper began to be rufiled, " and so would a sogtr- 
teat." This was too much for even the sick man's sta- 
pidity, and he told my uncle he should have no fiirther oc. 
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casion for his services. ''Very well!" said the doctor, 
in a tone orthe most mortifying indifference ; and turning 
to the nurse, and telling her she might buy the man a 
rattle to amuse him, he left the room without waiting for 
his fee. " You see,", said he to me,, when we were fairly in 
the street,^' I drew you no false picture of the miseries of 
our profession. You will find, nephew, that half your pa. 
tients are either fbols or hy ppchoodriacs ; who take to bed 
by the impectinent advice of some old woman ; lie there, 
till they have stunk themselves into a headache ; send 
lor a quack, who doses them within an inch of their 
graves ; and when the doctor thinks proper to let them 
recover,— or rather, when they recover in spite of the 
doctor — they lume had a mrprising f^ope, forsooth, /rom 
Ihe jaws of Death himarlff Pah ! I wish I had to begin 
lifi» anew !" I said nothing in return ; but could not help 
thinking, that, had my uncle gone rightly to work, he 
might have saved the man from some less honest member 
of the fraternity. 

If ever man hated the protession by which he lived, 
k was my uncle Timothy. Indeed, many wondered why 
be practised it at all, inasmuch as his property was suf- 
Beient to maintain him in comfort : but, like his brothers, 
the doctor had no objections to wealth ; yet, what was 
rather singular, he was too careless to secure its possess- 
ion. He told me he had never sued a single individual ; 
ind I know from observat,ion, that he was easily gulled 
>y any rogue that chose to cheat him. Indeed, the faci- 
ities he a^orded to enterprise were so well known, that 
^Aulesmen of every class would come to him without he- 
ntation, and persuade him that he needed their services ; 
md then they would prey upon the poor devil, till they 
irere frightened themselves at their own impudence. He 
KHight a house, shortly- after I had commenced my stu- 
lies ; and, though it was new and sound, a mason actually 
Mule him believe that the roof wanted repairing ; when 
he whole top of thQ building was removed to give place 
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to another, which leaked the second day after' it wss 
finished ! And will the reader believe me, that no mao 
had ever a worse opinion- of human probity than mj 
uncle? I can assure him that this is not the only in- 
stance I have known of men, that railed at the world with 
all the virulence of misanthropism and yet gave their lips 
the lie by trusting to its honour with all the simplicity of 
children. 

However — to return to my uncle — He was a stricf 
churchman, and, though far from a bigot, entertained the 
most insuperable dislike towards dissenters. He hardlf 
treated them with decency. ( remember, being in the 
office, when a dissenting clergyman, caftie to consult my 
uncle. Without making any remark upoYi his case, the 
doctor sat down to write his prescription. While he was 
thus employed, a little dog, betonging to the coachma&i 
and which the latter had taught to mimic humanity by 
walkinur' on two legs, assuming the attitude of prayer, etc. 
made up to the parson on his liind-quarters, with his ibre 
legs stretched out. The poor man, for the sake of sayiof 
something, innocently remarked, ^'Your dog preachei 

without a book, doctor !" «< He is not the only puppy 

that does that, sir," — drily observed my uncle, without 
discontinuing his occupation. 

Among other eccentricities, my uncle Timothy was so 
regardless of the luxuries of life as to be without a carpet 
to his floor ; and yet, so particular in his dress that I 
never knew him to consult the glass without damning 
his tailor. However, as he was an absent man, he one 
day, as he rose from breakfast, thrust a napkin into his 
coat pocket, and walked out with its end besmeared wttfa 
egg dangling to the calf of his leg. Astonished to find 
liimself the ridicule oi' every one he met, the poor doc- ^ 
tor was in* such an agony of shame tha^ he stopped a 
gentleman and demanded the cause. The gentleman 
.told him; when my uncle thrust his hand into hispoeketi 
^nd, incautious of the very observation which hod so 
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much annoyed him a minute before, drew oOt to its ifull 
extent a coarse, thick napkin, something like a table.cloth 
in size, and not remarkable for cleanness. Another 
man, in similar circumstances, would have laughed him- 
self, and continued his way with composure ; but my 
uncle, haying an uncommon degree of sensitiveness, 
took to his heels, and, forgetting the striking nature of 
his figure, and the napkin which he still held in his hand, 
ran all the way homeward, followed by every little vaga- 
bond in the street. This ii^cident, of course, soon took 
urind ; and my uncle, overwhelmed with shame for so 
mere a trifle, locked himself up in his room for a week ! 
which made the matter still more ridiculous. At the end 
of that time he rode out to visit his brother Jeremy. My 
liiuit had just purchased a splendid silver pitcher at a 
price of sixty guineas ; and the doctor, happening to ask 
for water, was served from the new pitcher of course. 
*^ Hum !" muttered the doctor, with much emphasis,-^then 
«sked with a sneer, " Don't you think, brother, clay would 

do as well as silver?" "Yes," answered my uncle 

Jeremy, chuckling, " or coarse diaper as well as cam- 
bric — ^heh, brother ?" The doctor showed symptoms of 
scarletina — " O,, any thing for a shift !" he remarked, 
afiecting to laugh it off. " Or a pocket handkerchief !" 
cooly rejoined my uncle Jeremy. 

My uncle Timothy, though well read in medicine, was 
more incUned to the study of poUte Uterature : and, as 
my own inclinations tended that way, I had sometimes 
art enough to make him forget his duty and change the 
Qsual lecture for some topic more interesting to us both^ 
. He was besides* an elegant reader ; and when I could 
engage him in his favourite Milton, or my favourite Shak- 
■peare, I know no pleasure for which I would have bar- 
tered such entertainment. 

One evening I had persuaded him to read for me the 
tragedy <^ Coriolanus :^for he had returned from an 
^lectioD^ buntiag with indignation at the meanness of 
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the candidates, and chancing to quote the language-of-fo 
congenial a spirit, I had opened the book at the cited paa- 
sage and begged hiib to continue. He could not h&n 
been in a fitter humour : and as I entertained for the mob 
a similar hatred— whence engendered I know not— we 
were employed much to our satisfaction, wh^ to my mor- 
tification an odd looking gentleman entered the <rfk8» 
whom my uncle -welcomed warmly by the name of 
'* Catling." 

He was dressed in a full suit of black ; of which the 
coat seemed to have been made for him in better days— 
at least, days when his person was in the plenitude of its 
greatness, — ^for now it flapped upon his shrunken flaofa) 
as it might have done on the wooden post of a clothier'i 
horse. The tails of this ample cover reached to. the 
middle of two things, which one might have taken for 
legs from their resemblance to those parts in a chickes— 
all there was of calf having receded upwards to settle ifi 
the thighs, which, sooth to say, were isadly in want of 
such additaments. Indeed, — to take a hint from the 
ranatic experinients of the most refined and ingenioos 
Abb6 Spallanzani^-, had the peripatetic members of the 
fowl been thrust into a pair of breeches, .with silk stock- 
ings, and its claws into sho^, Mr. Catling would have 
recognized a faithful miniature of his own lower extremi- 
ties. 

But, ludicrous as was the person of this gentleman, his 
countenance inspired me with feelings very far fbono 
merriment. It was that of a man still in the morning of 
life, and must once have been eminently handsome : but 
now it was remarkable for that peculiar emaciation which 
marks the slow but steady progress of decay. 

There is something deeply interesting in the aspect of 
consumption^ — sadly so, I grant ; but melancholy has her 
pleasures, as well as gaiety ; and they — and only they^ 
know the ecstacy to which such pleasures maybe car- 
ried who have felt as I have ; who have centred aU their 
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affections and desires, all their hopes, and all their fears, 
in one firail, perishable being ; who have watched ^ay 
and night over this cherished flower, this bud of a sum- 
mer's mom, but to see it fade ; who have wearied Hea* 
Ten with prayers of agony, and not called down one drop 
of moisture on its withering leaves ; \i^ho have writhed 
beneath that worst of torturei;, the impotence of despair — 
and felt themselves blessed in their sufferings ; Who 
To those who have not known all this, as I havie known 
it, my words may seem but folly : but they", who 'have 
tasted this bitter sweet ; they, who have felt whai it is to 
be preyed upon by this fever of the heart ^ they know — 
alas, too well they know ! — how delicious *fd such mi- 
sery. But the tale of my 

sorrow has its own proper time* — ^I >Srill not anticipale it. 

The first words of Mr. CatUiig, in answer 'io my 
uncle's salutation, were expres^e of his admiration of 
the energy with which the laner read ; and he sighed, 
poor man, as he seemed toyoraw a comparison between 
the doctor's lungs and his own. My untSe understood 
the sigh as I did : he 46ok his friend'f '"^hand affection- 
itely. v^ 

" Psha, my dear/ Catling ! you must not give way to 
such feelings : your lungs might be as sound as mine, 
and even 'sounder, were you but as careless of them ; 
but you' are too fond a nurse and kill them by over-kind- 
ness.' Why will you not do as I wish you ? Let alone 
tlAf8e drugs, which are destroying you by inches ; break 
^§ that abstinence which is drying, drop by drop, the 
^nings of your existence ; and do as Nature would teach 
you, did you not shut your ears to her lessons ; and my 
life — ^my reputation on the result !" 

The invalid shook his head despondingly, and replied, 
in a voice which contrasted with my uncle's seemed its 
dying echo : — 
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*< Thanks for your advice, dear Levis. I know it 
comes from the heart ; and gratefully, most gratefully, do 
I acknowledge its kindness : but forgive me ifl do not follow 
it. I feel convinced that no man can judge of my case 
but my own self. Could I but make you feel as I do, 
there is no one, you are well aware, to whose skill 1 
would trust so soon as yours," — and, with a smile that 
made my very heart sick, he added — ^* It is hopeless, 
doctor-, utterly hopeless !" 

My uncle seemed vexed, as well as saddened. He 
was silent for some minutes, and then suddenly addressed 
the invalid in a tone different from his former. 

"Tell me, Catling — ^what if a man were wandering by 
night, in a strange road, which he followed merely be- 
cause he had read in some lying traveller that it would 
bring him to a certain object ; and he had journeyed o& 
that track, till he was convinced it was * hopeless, utterly 
hopeless' ; and some honest man, who had long bees 
acquainted with those parts, were to tell him that the ob- 
ject he was seeking lay on a road to his right, much 
shorter and much easier of travel ? Would you not say 
he was a fool, if he did not turn his horse's head and 
pursue the other course ?" 

«Yes,but " 

" Yes, but listen. You are he that is wandering 9, 
strange and a dark road ; health is the object of your 
search ; the books you read are the lying travellers that 
misdirect you ; and I — if you will allow me to say it — I 
am the honest man, who, knowing by experience the road 
you should pursue, am willing to set you right. Are you 
not a fool then — pardon me. Catling — ^you know I am 
* rude in speech' — Are you acting wisely, I say, in reject- 
ing my advice, because it is mine ?" 

" O, you mistake me, doctor !"— exclaimed the invalid. 
" You do me wrong ! If there be any man, whose skill—" 

" Next to your favourite authors" — said my uncle with 
a smile — " that is what you would say : — ^If there be any 
man to whose skill, next to my favourite authors, I would 
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trust, it IS you, dear Levis^ — is it not so, my friend ? 
Come, I will yield place to them, every where if you please^ 
except — where they speak not common sense. I tell you, 
Catliiig" — ^he continued, relapsing into hid usual warmth — 
*< the men whom you are blindly following are mere 
^men of science;' men, who, "become enamoured of 
Learning, have repudiated Common Sense ; men, who 
despising their own eyesight— as too natural — have put on 
glasses, through whose medium they see every thing dis- 
coloured and distorted. ^ Much learning has made them 
toad.' '^Fools ! they have the impudence to offer nature 
u clyster- pipe and bid her purge herself of ills she never 
dreamed of. — ^I tell you, sir, you are closing your eyes 
against the light, to follow chose men in darkness ; and 
they, blind guides, are leading you on the edge of a pre- 
t;ipice, where the sUp of a foot, the loosening of a pebbly 
the crumbling of a bit of clay, will dash you down- 
wards ; and when a friend whispers you of your danger, 
when he bids you use the sight that God has given you 
and look around — will you close your ears also, and shove 
him from you ? Will you not even pause one moment, ere 
a step be tdken that can never be retraced ? Trust 

me, dear George, 1 speak but for your good. I am vio- 
lent I know ; but I cannot help it — I cannot look oh with 
patience, when men turn their backs upon the right to 
embrace the wrong ; when they go miles out of the even 
way to founder in a bog ; when they quit the bridge 
whereon they might travel dr>' shod, and in safety, to swim 

miles of peril and — perhaps, sink at last. Nature, 

George, Nature is the best physician ; and were men to 
let alone the lancet and the drug-shop, and follow her 
prescriptions, the names of dead men would not be so 

frequent in the obituary " 

*' Nor of quacks in the advertising column," — satd the 
inTaiid with a languid smile. He evidently thought he 
luul discovered a flaw in the indictment, and thus hastened 
tfotake advantage of it. <' But, doctor— pardon the iatet« 
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mption— -flince you have introduced nature in the two, 
opposite characters of patient and physician, permit me 
(o present her in her more usual dress. You assert that 
the multiplicity of our disorders is owing to a deviation 
from her rules, and would seem to insinuate that were we 
to be governed exclusively by her directions our ills 
would be but simple — as with the brute creation. These 
cases appear to me to be widely different ; for the latter 
have a sure instinct to guide them ; whereas nature has j 
placed in our hands a beuer light — the light of reason—, 
wherewith she bids us explore for. ourselves the cavern, 
depth of science : and when she expects us to search 
into its inmost recesses, would you have us cast down the 
torch at its very entrance, and, without so much as trying 
to remove the tangled bush and briar which obstruct it» 
tread out the friendly light — ^in order to trust an instinct 
which we cannot find ? We should be truly in da]i^e8B 
then ; and, calling in vain upon another guide, should 
stumble over the first stone, or be suffocated in the first 
swamp, that crossed our wayward path." 

My uncle's impatient temper had begun to chafe at the 
very commencement of this speech, — ^like a high, mettled 
horse, which, feeling his own powers, snorts, and foams, 
and champs the bit, showing by his very restiveness the 
strength of the discipline which restrains him. The doctor 
wriggled in his chair, knocked with his right heel upon 
the floor, then frowned, then blew, then bit his thumb, 
then threw open his waistcoat as if straightened for room — 
but the laws of courtesy held him in check. At last he 
could stand it no longer, but started off .at fiill gallop. 

<< My God, Catling ! you are taking me where I had 
never myself an intention of going. I have no more 
notion of an instinct than you have, and am fiill as ready 
to keep Reason's lamp in flame— -only I cannot conceive 
why we should spill the oil where it is not wanted* What 
I meant and mean to say is — ^that we make our own ills 
by our own folly ; and then, instead of consulting Nature 
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ta the cure, iaste&d of suffering h^r tb right herself, and 
merely adding our help to get her on her own sure footing, 
we drive at once to the apothecary. This important 
dealer in poisons has read forsooth ; and, judging similar 
diseases to require every where similar prescriptions, 
■looks merely to banish the symptoms — as if they were the 
•disease ! — without it ever entering his crowded brain to 
■remove the cause, and let the effect cease with its excite- 
ment. The art itself is not what I blame, but the profes- 
sors of the art. They grope in that sdme cave of yours, 
and notwithstanding the torch which you have so kindly 
thrust into their hands — though I fear it too often bums 
hut dimly — probably owing to the damps of the passage 
— they bring o\it, with the few bits of ore they have been 
able to rake from its comers, a load of dust and stones ; 
and then, with their eyes bleared by cobwebs, they pre- 
sume to tell us that their nasty mbbish is good for some* 
thing. It is a pity they are not forced to prove its value 
on their own persons ! — And for you, George, who have 
really the sense to distinguish the shallow pretensions of 
these would-be philosophers and real mountebanks, for 
you to suffer yourself to be bamboozled by their jugglery 
surprises me in the extreme. Here are you losing daily 
some portion of your precious strength — : You are in a 
debility, not in that decline which is known as consump- 
tion : — and when common sense would teach you, when 
she absolutely bawls in your ears, that a restorative 
course is necessary, and useful, practical knowledge 
points out what should constitute that course, you shake 
your head distmstfully, voluntarily let go the tmth, and 
involve yourself in a labyrinth of error, that exhausts 
your strength in a manner that should arouse suspicion 
as to its cause- — and yet, will you go on, day after day, 
and hour after hour, plunging still deeper and still deeper^ 
till retrogression is almost impossible? ■ ■■ George 
Catling !" (here my uncle lowered his powerful voice, 
and grasped his friend's emaciated hand,) << there is an 

15* 
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intimacy between as, such as is seldom folmd between 
men of ages so different as oura. Many' yean bifs 
passed, with many a change of weather, aincci fifst ill 
threads were plaited, and not a damp hath come oyer it 

to rot the firmness of its union George ^-J ad* 

mire you for your talents ; I honour you for your virtoeff f 
and I love you for your heart — and yet, do you hentite 
to trust your safety to my piloting ? that too, when the 
vessel is so shattered it must go to wreck, if there be no 
hand to right her ? George — ^I have, many and many t 
time, crossed that sea on which you are tossing ; I know 
every rock and^very shallow : I would lead you through 
the storm, I would guard you from every breaker, and 
send you refitted to weather bravely the rest of your voy- 
age ; and George — " The doctor, choking with emotioD, 
rose abruptly and walked the room. There was a sin^e 
tear which he tried to check, but could not ; and as it 
trickled slowly down his cheek I almost fancied that it 
scalded. After he had taken one or two rapid turns, he 
suddenly paused, and resuming his appeal, relapsed at 
once into his usual manner; and thus, in a momentr 
undid by his violence all he had evidently effected 'by his 
short-lived tenderness. '< Catling, I would not alarm you 
unseasonably ; but I tell you frankly, unless you throw 
to the dogs those damnable drugs which are very vultures 
to your vitals, and burn those still more damnable booke, 
you will not live long to be tormented by my entreaties— 
for I see, and grieve to see, they vex you. There is a 
wide breach in your constitution, George Catling, -and 
with a madman's hand you are pulling down stone after 
stone, till the whole wall shall totter and rush into one 
mass of ruin. Give yourself up to my care, and I do not 
overrate my powers when I tell you, that I will infuse new 
vigour into those feeble limbs, raise again that dioopiflg 
fonp, and flush that ashy cheek with as clear a tint as— 
as that young girl's who is ogling my nephew Jerry/* 
I was sitting sideways in the window^ so that, while- L 
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ad intttlt «pon. my book, I,could in reality both toe 
lear all that was passing between the friends : hot 
itrange comparison of my uncle's (—which was as 
icteristtc of the man as ludicrous in the midst of his 
ry— -) made me turn to the object of his reference ; 
saw in an opposite window a remarkably pretty fiu;e, 
1 I doubted not had been cimtemplating the beauty 
' profile. 

e moment my eyes met the lady's, she blushed — as 
natural; I blushed too-— as was to be expected 
gh I doubt whether the reasons were the same) ; 
:he blinds were instantly closed. I watched with 
patience, and in a few moments was rewarded by 
g a pair of dark eyes sparkle through their open- 
Again they were closed ; and a third time my 
nor deigned to solicit my notice, by a very innocent 
of coquetry : — she pretended to let the blinds escape 
ingers, and they blew open : a very handsome form 
d out of the window, and a rery round and very 
! arm drew the blinds slowly together : but, as they 
about to shut in the fair prospect, a naughty wind 
them back again. Poor lady! imagine her con- 
1 at tliis fourth exposure ! She blushed to the eyes, 
igain drew them to in a pretty pet, which made me 
e a pair of pouting lips — so ripe ! and so juicy ! — 

^The devil of impudence never yet deserted me 

I a pretty woman was in reach of his tail, and, on 
jggestion that I might lose the chance if I were not 
pt, I kissed my hand with my best grace. Blessings 
y lady's gentle heart ! she smiled, dweet dove, ac. 
r smiled ! and the blinds were closed — not to be re- 
ad. 

WBs about to wrap myself in the most agreeable 
tmlions, when a loud oath made me start from my 
ion : — it was the first I had heard from the lips of 
ncle Timothy, impatient as he was. I turned rmmd. 
friend had gone ; and he was walking wiUi rapid 
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strides the length of the apartment, with his head d 
pressed, his brows contracted, and the thumb of his ri^ 
hand between his teeth. He stopped at the noise I mac 
and (without raising his eyes) threw himself on a cbi 
beside me, and muttered as if in sohloquy — while at eai 
pause he beat the floor with his foot — «* What an old fo 

I am ! Spoiling every thing by my cursed rougbnea 

1 fear I have hurt his feelings grievously ! " ai 

again he gnawed his thumb, till I fancied I could seetl 
blood start from the nail. 

My surprise was increased to such a pitch that I wi 
on the point of asking the reason of his conduct, when I 
turned suddenly about, and explained it of his own a« 
cord. 

^< You arc astonished no doubt, nephew, at the fan 
liarity existing between a man of Mr. Catling's age ai 
myself, who am old enough to be his father. Listf 
then, and your astonishment will cease : — 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Improbe amor*! quid non mortalia pectora cogis ! 

ViRO. — **'w. 

And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep 1 

Goldsmith. 

Thirty years ago — said my uncle — ^I was not the c 
man I am now, as you will have no difficulty in believiil 
Of course, I had my passions, like all other men ; and lii 
all other men I fed them, till they scorched me, Jenf 
and I yet may tell the scars of their burning. I had ji 
entered life under the most favourable auspices : I w 
successful in the practice of my profession ; and^ fortfn 
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throwing a few cases in my way that raised my reputation 
to a high pitchy every body courted me,, my practice be* 
came extensive, and, as I was remarkably temperate in 
my habits, my income which was very considerable 
doubled yearly— so that I began to think of settling myself 
in marriage. At this time, then, I was called to the 
house of a gentleman whose daughter had injured herself 
by a fall. 

Catharine Aston was, of »11 women, the most likely to 
captivate a man of my character. She was the proudest 
being it has ever been my fate to know — as proud as 
woman can be without losing the softness of her sex. Yet 
this pride was not the pride of birth, though her descent 
was more honourable than our own, Jerry — n6r the pride 
of beauty, though her's was peerless — ^nor the pride of 
talents, though they were' of the first order ; but the pride 
of moral punty — the pride of a soul which spumed at the 
very least of those meannesses by which her sex are too 
oflen disgraced. Consequent on this was % total want of 
affectation ; a sensitiveness almost sickly, and which, of 
itself, had been sufficient to enslave one who was troubled 
with that quality to the excess that 1 am ; and a reserve 
that was ever attractive to me in woman : but another 
consequent of this pride, and one which often stood in 
the light of her brightest merits, was an obstinacy almost 
insuperable. It was indeed her greatest fault. But her 

beauty^, Jerry ! A form such as poets gave to the wife 

of Jove, but with more of feminine soilness ; a head that 
Raphael would have sighed to imitate, and sighing loved ; a 
forehead high and queenly; an eye, whose habitual expres. 
fflon was pensive even to melancholy, but which, When she 
spoke, flashed forth all the workings of her noble heart — 
ao beautifully ! Oj Jerry, had you seen her eye when 
the lightning of disdain was gleaming there — imperiously 
bright, you had trembled and adored ! Her nose too was 
finely formed ; so slightly aquiline as not to hurt the con- 
four of the full face, whUe it added to the profile an ari^ 
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tocratic look that suited her haughty figure. And her 

mouth " My uncle's emotion overcame him;— ie 

grasped my hand till the bones ached ; and his own noble 
countenance spoke so eloquently, that I could not help 
thinking how meet a lover he must have been for such 
a woman as Catharine Asion. The touch of my hand i 
seemed to recall him ; for he instantly withdrew his grasp, 
and, in grpat «<mfusion, muttered something very like an 
oath. After a few moments 1m» resumed his story in a 
calmer tone. — "You must smile, nephew, at the trans- k 
ports of a man of my age in retracing the picture of his k 
youthful loves ; but I have my weaknesses as well as others. |^ 
[ will add but one touch to my portrait, and in the colour 
ing of your favourite : — 



»s 



Her voice was ever soft, 



Gentle and low ; an excellent thing in woman.* 

Now tell me, could I be indifferent to such a woman? I 

saw, Jerry, And worshipped." Here I whispered to 

myself: — and could I meet with such another, I too would 

see and worship, " But mv love — continued the doc- 

tor — was not the impression of a first visit, I was struck 
with her beauty, it is true ; but 1 might have forgotten 
that: but when, on a second, on a third, on repeated 
visits ; when her father, who had conceived an affection 
for me, invited me to come as a friemd ; then, when I 
learned her whole soul from lips and eyes that .knew not 
how to deceive, then I saw — and loved. 

From that time a change took place in my habits. Those 
accomplishments which I had hitherto neglected, I now 
cultivated with ardour : — I studied music and drawing, 
because Catharine was fond of both ; I learned dancing 
and fencing, to give gracefulness to my person : in finOt 
I lefl nottiing unattempted to win her affection — ^nd I ■ 



* " Ever Bottj gentle, and low."— The I>octor must have foiaotten what iMktd 
just said of her imperious character. O this Love !— the same bandage that Wtadi 
ills little ryes extends its thick folds very conveniently, over his-deUcate ears. 
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teed of words ? I asked her band 

wing that my prospects io life 

[ tlial mv birth and character 

! Ilia coasent. The day wa$ 

B I had Ibrnn:d an acquaintance 

name of Catling, who was a 

at the same hospital witli 

k of polished maDners, and the 

I, being moreover a nitty 

iching me to himselt'; and 

never uAd him of my love 

jngagyraent, — not through 

ll feeling did csist, I nourished it 

li Calling was a libertine, a pro- 

ijrlue, and had often openly 

■luce any woman on the face of 

:': k it would be an insult to Ca- 

' <rii glanced upon by eyes so 

.1 ll I was Io be wedded to her, 1 

ijifrodiiciiyn. I led him to her 

i I with the most gnawing ami. 

. Iter as he did od other women 

-1 brother, ventured a single 

iLri damned lust — I had struck 

.1- I loved as never man yet 

. lutrj ; and often did Catharine 

> Ins may seem to you, Jeremy, 

iia\c known the. tortures of that 

MV seem to you but the ravings 

'-!'. I was a man of fierce pas- 

II ver been blunted by the usual 

MOW, (hat they had found an ob- 

iliemsclves, they raged with all 

■'la', you never know such love!" 

-~< d his hand across hie eyes, as 

ject that pained them; and contl- 
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nued — ^< Had I seen, I say, the least symptom of disre- 
spect on the part of Mr. Catlings my rage had known no 
bounds : what tl^en was my delight, when I saw thote 
eyes, which had never looked on woman except with 
contempt, or worse — ^with lust, paying mute reverence to 
the idol of my own worship ? It was proportioned to my 
fears, and I could have hugged him in the ecstacy of the 
moment. Fool, fool that I was ! I did not see that I M 
turned from the prospect of my safety, to welcome— ay 
ruin !^ — — > 

My transports, now that I had found a friend to share 
them, became more calm. The marriage was to take 
place in three months ; and Catling had consented to be 
my groomsman. Not a day passed but we spent some 
time together in the company of my beloved : no little 
party of pleasure was formed in which Catling was not 
included ; and when the night came on, and my friend 
and I had retired to our own room (for we lived toge- 
ther), ^delighted to hear the praises of my betrothed from 
lips which had hitherto spoken of the sex only to defame 
it, anjd rallied him on the change of his sentiments — when 
he would sigh, and say nothing. — Now that all is past, I 
wonder at my own blindness. 

Two of the months passed swiftly on,' winged by plea- 
sure, and but one remained ere my happiness could be 
completed. I now began to notice a change in my Ca- 
tharine's deportment. She still welcomed me with a 
smile ; but it was not the same smile it had been-^I 
thou^t it seemed constrained : oflen too, in the midst of 
my most passionate professions, she would be subject to 
fits of sadness; and when I asked the cause she wouM 
start, turn pale, and with a sickly laugh endeavour te be 
mirthful. Her parents too observed the change, and^ as 
she evidently drooped, became alarmed for her beaUb,-^ 
for they were far from suspecting the real cause. I too 
assigned a like reason for ^at I saw : but^ when I wouM 
confide my sorrow to the^4>rea8t of my fii^id, he ahu^P 

< 



^' 
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begged me to deast, which I attributed to the wannth of a 
friendship that feared to diatreis me. At certain timeSy 
howerer, dreadful suspicions would cross my brain ; and. 
though I endeavoured to disperse them^ as unworthy of 
my love, their gloomy shadows would invariably retum> 
and cast a damp upon my spirits which Catharine trem- 
bled to observe. But when, a week before the marriage 
day, Catling advised me to provide another groomsman, 
as he himself was obliged to attend a sick relative at 
some distance from the city— when he actually departed* 
then I became fearfully awake to my situation, and re- 
solved to come to an explanation with my mistress* 

The family had been* residing for some Weeks at a 
countfy seat, near a little .village, a few miles from the 
metropolis ; and it was my custom to visit them every 
day at noon and return by night. On the evening of my 
friend's departure, Catharine and I had set out with the 
intention of walking to the village ; but feeling herself 
fatigued, when a short distance from the house, my bhde 
sat down upon a little grassy knoll, and I threw myself 
at her feet. Here, as I looked upon the fi>rm I prized so 
dearly, and those pale a^d beautiful features, which the 
softening light of a summer's moon made almost un- 
earthly in their eminence, I forgot my suspicions, my re- 
solutions, every thing but the idea of present happiness. 
I did not heed that the face on which I gazed so fondly 
was pale and averted ; I did not heed that the small hand, 
which lay folded in both of mine, was cold and trembled 
at my pressure ; I thought but of the bliss that should be 
mine, when I held by the laws of God and man the one 
being whom I idolized— her whom I had wooed and 
won — my own, own Catharine-—, and in all the eloquence 
of passion I poured foHh the fidl tide of my hopes and 
wiriies. I spoke with rapture of the day that should 
make us one ; I traced out our future prospecta in the 
brilliant cdoan of a youthful and ardent imagination ^^ 
ImtMl waited hi aileiice to c^tch the mwmux of Im «9^- 

ToL.1. 16 
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probation, as I watched for the reward of one approring 
smile, I saw her shudder, and tears tremble on the laihes 
of her half-closed eyes. I rose, and, seating myself by 
her side, put my arm gently around her. 

<< Catharine," — said I — ** dear Catharine, do you 
already repent of your vows ?-—— Speak to me, dearest; 
are you not happy ?" 

"Yes, yes!" — she murmured faintly— "I am very-** 
very — ^happ>,"— and the hot tears fell fast uponjiqF 
hand. Tlie dreams of happiness were gone, and mj 
slumbering suspicions awoke with freshened vigour. S 
was some minutes before I could collect myself; bu( 
when I did, I remembered my resolve. 

" Catharine," — ^I said, while, my voice trembled inde« 
spite of my utmost efforts to calm it-—" Why is this? Arc 
you not well, love ? Or— does it grieve you to be re- 
mmded of your vows ? Speak, Catharine ! say but the 
word, and if it be necessary to your comfort I wiU relin- 
quish all the hopes I have cherished. ^Though the 

price of the purchase should be my life, I would pay it 
gladly to buy you peace." 

It must have been much indeed, that had tortured team 
from a girl of her proud spirit ; for, at my last words, shS' 
withdrew the hand I still held, and, while her eye and 
cheek burned beautiful with indignation, said (well do I 
remember the voice 1) : — 

" Your suspicions are as injurious to my honour, as 
unworthy of your own ! What cause have I ever given 
you to suspect me so light of word ? — ^It is true, you have 
seen my spirits droop, and my health fade, day after day ; 

but I have made it no plea to break my troth ! I am ia-- 

deed unhappy. Mr. Levis — ^most unhappy : ask me not 
why ; it would only distress you to learn : but be assured, 
no power can make nie retract the £uth I have plighted, 

save Death, or ^yourself." 

TTie melancholy sweetness, and even tenderness with, 
which the last vords were uttered, might have brought 
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me to her feet at once ; but my suspicions grew black as 
night at the confession of her unhappiness ; and the 
name by which she had addressed me — " Mr. Levis"— 
so cold and distant — stang me to the quick. 

" There Was a time," — said 1, with bitterness — "when 
Miss AstoD^s sorrows, as well as Miss Aston's joys, were 
confided to the honour of the man she had chosen. That 
time has passed ; that man is no lunger confided in ; and 
Miss Aston now seeks consolation in the firien^hip of 
another. — ^Yes, madam !" — ^I added, springing from the 
ground ; for my fiiry was now ungovernable—" my eyes, 
^cuik God ! are -at last opened ;^-George Catling"— the 
name almost choked me—" my friend; my honest friend, 
George Catling— declined to be assistant at a bridal, 
where he had hopes of acting as— principal !"— and, as 
with closed teeth, and the sneer of a devil, I forced the 
last word, I sought to rush from her presence. But the 
poor girl clasped my arm : — the pride, the indignationi 
the scorn, which had glowed triumphant in her noble 
features at the oommencement of my mad reproaches, 
'was now utterly gone, and pale with agony she gasped 
for utterance ; — she could but articulate— ^< Greorge"^-. 
At that hated name I flung her from me ; I forgot the 
]rface, the hour in which I was leaving her so unpro* 
tected ; I had but one thought — that of flying from a 
scene that tortured me — , and I ran on, madman as I was, 
without knowing whither I would turn my footsteps. 
Once I heard her cry : — " Stay \ hear me ! Levis !— dear 
Levis !" but I covered my ears with my hands that I 
might not hear the sound. On I ran, with the speed of 
lightning, till I found myself at the door of Mr. Aston's 
stable. The groom was saddling my horse (for it was 
^ke usual hour of my departure). With that strange sort 
of action, both of mind and body, which I have seen ex- 
erted by somnambulists, I bade the fellow be quick, and 
when I saw his fingers trembled too much to do their 
office,-I pushed the staring fool aside, girthed the animal 
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myself, and tpringing on his back never spared whip 
or spur till I found myself at my own door. With a sdU 
dreamy consciousness, I alighted; I even deliberately 
fastened my horse to the post ; and entered the house. 
The moment I had passed the threshhold my senses for- 
sook me, and 1 fell lifeless on the floor. 

When I recovered, I found myself on my bed, with a 
physician of my acquaintance on one side and my ser- 
vant on the other. My clothes were covered with blood; 
for my frame, which in my youth was very different froa 
what it is now, had been too feeble to stand the violence 
of my smothered emotions and I had brokeiT a blood ve8> 
sel. The first use I made of my senses was to request 
to be lefl alone. My passion had destroyed itself by iti 
own violence, and 1 now examined my conduct with delibe- 
ration, if not with calmness. I found that I had acted like 
a fool and madman, and had insulted my mistress without 
provocation ; that I had distorted her very words into vHe 
shapes to suit my own diseased imagination. I persuaded 
myself that there was not the smallest spot for suspicion 
to rest upon. — Might not — I asked — ^might not thte 
very agony she seemed to sufler, have been caused 
by the injustice, and not the justice of my reproaches 1 
Might she not have meant to convince me of that injus- 
tice, when she cried after me to stay and hear her, bbH 
appealed to flie as her <^ dear Levis ?" yes — as her 
''dear Levis?" — ^Thus I reasoned myself into a belief of 
my own folly, and, as my self-examination brought to 
mind the incidents of the late scene, I remembered with 
horrour the situation in which I hadlefl my injured bride. 
Without regarding, my weakness, I sprang from the bed 
and rang the bell. " Smith !" said I, when my servant 
came in, evidently alarmed, — '^ take horse instantly, and 
ride to Mr. Aston's. Ask how the young lady, his daugh- 
ter, is. — Spare neither whip nor spur, but bring me back 
word as if your life depended on it ; and 111 make thtt 
guinea double, treble, any thing — Go !" I could not sleep 
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till the man returned, which was at day-break. He told 
me, with some confusion in his manner — ^which, though I 
saw it, did not strike me at the time-^that he had found 
Miss Aston in very good health, saving that she was 
troubled with a slight cold which she had caught that 
evening. This intelligence, which I' afterwards learned 
had been dictated by the man's love for me, removed my 
fear ; and with a reverse of feeling, which, if you live 
long enough, my nephew, you will find to be not uncom- 
mon in such cases, I even accused my mistress of indif-. 
lerence. However, I resolved to make my peace with 
her as soon as my health should permit me to stir out. 

On the next day then, finding myself sufficiently re- 
covered, I rode to her house. — Most of the windows were 
closed, no one seemed to be stirring (though it was mid- 
day), and there was a strange silence prevailing. My 
heart took the alarm — ^I sprang from my horse, and rushed 
into the house. I met Mr. Aston on the staircase. He 
started, and seemed displeased. <How? O, how is 
Catharine ?" was the question that sprang to my trembling 
lips. Mr. Aston stared, as if surprised : — " I thought 
you knew, sir. Look there !" I followed the direction 
of his finger, thr^w open a door — and there lay my bride 
in the delirium of a fever ! Scarcely less delirious my- 
self, I sprang to her side, and usurped the place of the 
attending physician.. For two days and two nights 
I watched incessantly — ^I refused all nourishment — I 
thought not of rest ; but kneeling by the bedside of the 
sufierer, I listened to her ravings, and it was with a feel- 
ing even of ecstasy that I heard her — as she talked of that 
unhappy scene which was the constant theme of her de- 
lirium — call upon my name and not on Catling's. The 
fever yielded ; and. on the third morning Catharine turn- 
ed to me her languid eyes, and with a smile of forgive - 
oessy that repaid me for all my sufferings, placed her 
hand in mine. I kissed the poor thio^ fingers, and lean- 
ing over the pale face of m^ betrothed, ventured to tako 
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die seal of 1117 ibrgiveDesB firooi her lips. Nor did ibe 
tarn away; bat munnured — ^» <* And you will nerer—Mver 

more offend, dear Leyis?" " Never, dearest l^—mid 

I repeated the kiss; and — and — ^was it a weaknea, 
Jerry ?— and wept." 

My ancle rose much agitated, or, it may have becD. 
confased. After he had walked once or twice acrosB die 
room, he resumed his seat, and continued. 

" I dilate too much perhaps upon the record of m^' 
youthful feelings : hut you will one day, nephew, have your 
own tale to tell, and you will then know — and only then*- 
how fondly the heart clings to the remembrance of audi 
scenes, and how difficult a thing it is to untwist its fimi) 
though delicate tendrils :^-to snap them were impoan- 
ble ? 

Catharine slowly recovered ; and with her health re- 
vived, or seemed to revive, all her tenderness. Alas f it 
was but the fitful flashing of a spent latikp ; which cheered 
me by the very blaze whose flickering announced its 
dying struggles. On the e^fefimg in which she had quit- 
ted her apartment for the first time, I was walking with 
her on the piazza, when I took occasion to whisper ; — 

'' And when shall our bridal be, love 1" 

I could feel her tremble on my arm, as she answered 
in a voice more sad than tender : — 

<* Why need you ask, when it rests with yourself to 
say? Can I refuse anything to make him happy who 
has done so much for me ?" 

I awoke at once from my blissful dream. And so it 
was mere gratitude that had deceived Catharine, as well 
as myself, with the semblance of aflection, and I was in-r 
deed no longer loved ! — and a sickness came over me, 
that I thought I should faint. The noble giri saw 
the convulsion which shook me, and with a magnanimity 
peculiar to herself— or rather, with that pride of honour 
which so eminently distinguished her-^etermined to 
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her own peace to procure my repoisie. She laid 
16T hand upon my arm :— 

** Let our marriage be to-morrow !''--Hshe said— -<< I wish 
it, Levis— indeed I do." 

I was well aware of the motives which had dictated 
this proposal : yet, proud as I was, I did not hesitate to 
take advantage of it; for Hope was knocking at my 
heart, and whispered that when Catharine was once mine, 
Iwr own high sense of duty, joined to my endearments, 
woold oblige her to love me, and I yet might be happy ;-— 
and with this fond idea I tried to cloak my selfishness 
from my own eyes. Believe me, nephew, this is the 
greatest meanness of which I have ever been guilty.-^ 
Bat Hope is a double dealer, and oflen plunges us deeper 
into difficulties, by pretending to take us out of them. 
She stands on the side of a marsh, and beckons to us to 
come over, and when we are in the middle, and hand- 
somely mired, laughs — and leaves us to crawl out at our 
leismre. 

It is one of the inconsistencies of our nature, Jerry, 
that we love to linger on the story of our^efs, and shi^^ 
der wkSe rdaUng : — ^It is as I have known it in our bodily 
ills, where we press, again and again, the sore that tor- 
tures us, as if we would be certain of the exact nature of 
the pangs we suffer. What need of words? The morn- 
ing of our marriage came, and found me anxious, because 
Catharine was sad. On our way to the village church, I 
vainly endeavoured to subdue my own uneasy thoughts 
by endearments to my bride : but they would not down ; 
br Catharine grew sadder and sadder in spite of the 
efibrts which I saw she made to please me ; and when I 
iflnsted her from the carriage, the poor girl shuddered so 
she could scarcely retain her footing. 

The ceremony commenced : it came to the exchange 
of the ring :•— Catharine turned to face me ; but, as 
ihe tomed, she fixed her eyes upon one of the windows, 
became deadly pale, and fell senseless into the arms of her 
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mother. At Hub sight I groaned aloud, and frantic with 
jealousy rushed through the crowd and gained the door. 
Great God ! there stood Catling himself ! I sprang upoD 
him, called him << Traitor !" << Villain !" and grasped him 
by the throat. He was naturally a much stronger man 
than myself; but rage had nerved me with a giant's force, 
and guilty terror palsied his efforts. . Our struggle was 
fearful. The blood gushed violently from his nostrils,-^ 
and I believe I should never have relaxed my grasp tiD 
life in him was extinct ; but he stumbled over a grave, 
struck his head upon the sharp edge of an adjoining 
tomb-stone, and fell senseless on the green sod. The 
people, who had left the church in time to witness bat not 
prevent this sacrilege, were so horrour-struck that they 
never offered to arrest me, and I ran through the village, 
my hands still clenched as in the struggle, nor stopped till 
compelled by mere exhaustion. It was then I heard foot- 
steps in pursuit of me, and my name shouted in a voice 
1 knew. It was my servant Smith, who had been present 
at the ceremony. I bade him follow, and proceeded ra- 
pidly to the house ; which I found, as I expected, de- 
serted by all but the cooks, who were busy with the mar-, 
riage dinner. Well do I remember with what stem de- 
light I looked upon their idle preparations, and muttered 
to myself, " 'Tis all for naught !" — ^I ordered Smith to 
saddle both my horses, while I changed my dress. I 
then sent him, with one of the animals, back to the village, 
to await such information relative to the affray as .might 
be of importance ; while I myself mounted the other, 
bade farewell for ever to the house I was leaving, and set 
off at full speed for the city. 

I mention these particulars with so much minuteness, 
because my coolness on that occasion — though it maybe 
to you a matter of astonishment — ^was actuidly a severe 
proof of the awful intensity of my feelmgs. — ^There were 
two circumstances, however, which fully betrayed the 
state of mind under which I was labouring at the time* 
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hen I paused in my flight from the church, I sat down 
- a few minutes to rest myself. It happened to be on 
3 very spot, where the first rupture had taken place be- 
een Catharine and myselt. I looked at my right hand, 
lich I still fancied round the neck of my rival : a single 
3p of blood had fallen on it. I plucked a tuft of grass 
d wiped off the stain, and burst into a laugh so wild and 
irful, that it sounded strange even to my own ears.-— 
^ain : — ^when at Mr. Aston 's my servant came to tell me 
e horses were ready, I spread my wedding suit before 
m and, pointing to the many spots of blood upon it, 
ked him if he did not like the contrast of the colours. 
lie poor fellow was so horrour-struck that he fell upon 
i Imees, and, with tears in his eyes, besought me not to 
look so frightful !" With these two exceptions, I was 

csollected— in my deportment — as I am now. 
I will not trouble you, Jeremy, with a description of 
J flufierings on the nighi or that eventful day ; not only 
icaiise the task were difficult, but because youJr own ima- 
natioo, unknowing though it is of misery, can paint 
em in colours sufficiently powerful. — The next mom- 
g Smith returned from the village. He informed me 
at Catling's injury, though severe, had been pronounced 
It dangerous, and that therefore I ran no risk of being 
Btorbed. Of Miss Aston he said he could learn nothing ; 
ith which answer I was tbrced to content myself, though 
betieved at the time it was dictated solely by his regard 
»rine« 

A week from that day i was in Paris. There I spent 
jrear* endeavouring, and endeavouring in Tain, to divert 
Y dissipation the grief that preyed upon my vitals. At 
m end of that time I received this singular epistle."-— 
[ere my uncle rose, and took from a private drawer of 
m writing desk a letter, which, to judge from the variety 
r die folds that marked it, had been read more than 
ice.— *< Read it aloud, nephew," said the doctor, as he 

anded it to me»— <' I think 1 should like to hear it 

toe more." 
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Sir, 
When a mother appeals to the ^eneronty of tiie mm 
who has so deeply injured her in the person of her oaky fni 
daughter, the motives to so strange a step must be very 
powerful. That daughter, sir, is dying ; and it rests with 
yourself to save her from an early grave. From your 
behaviour on that unhappy day, which was so near uniting 
you for ever with my Catharine, I should judge yda 
no stranger to the mutual affection subsisting between 
her, and your former friend, Mr. Catling. Yoa wfl( 
therefore, not be surprised to learn that the wanting tf 
her health is owing solely to that attuchment : for thi 
unfortunate girl, who with her mother's person inherits to \\ 
the full her father's foolish pride, resists all my impoitH- 
nities as well as those of her lover ; and declares Uul, 
as she has plighted her troth to you, it is only you thil 
can release her from the engagement. It was therefore 
my wish, sir, that Mr. Aston should write to you and de- 
mand a formal renouncement of vour claims to Catha- 
rine ; but he solemnly swore he would not aioap to saeli 
an act, were it even to save his daughter's life ! Why be 
should consider it stooping, to demand of you the nurren* 
der of what is no longer yuur own — for you must be 
aware, sir, that your conduct has cancelled all right what- 
ever to my daughter's hand — I cannot conceive. How* 
ever, he is obstinate and will not take my advice ; and I 
am therefore necessitated to transgress that d^cncy 
which is the proud distinction of my ^ex, and appeal to I 
you myself: in domg which, I am convinced, sir, thnt 
when you consider there can be no hope on yoor 
part of regaining the heart you have forfeited by your own . 
misconduct, you will not hesitate to liberate my daughter 
from the unfortunate engagement which she fancies se 
binding upon her. Should y ou comply, sir, with my de» 
mand — as I cannot doubt you will— you will be carefol 
not to inform my daughter of the step I have taken ; foi^ 
BO ridiculous is the excess of her spirit, that I am coiu 
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iped she had rather die than owe her life to what she 
mngely imagines a breach of honour. 

Sir, 

Yr. obedient servt. 

CLARISSA ASTON. 

f ' It 18 written ' with a most cruel disregard of your 
dingBy uncle," — [ remarked, as I returned this curious 
Iter' to the doctor — •* I should judge it to be the produc- 
moi 9L very weak, narrow-minded, and pedantic wo- 

>• Yoo judge rightly"— said my uncle — ; " and my first 
mtionw on reading it were those of indignation. But 
Imd I reflected on the magnanimity of the noble Catha- 
HD^ and the sufferings she was enduring rather than 
olatiB an engagement, such as most of her sex would 
I,T« considered far from binding, they yielded to those 
r. admiration and pity ; and I resolved she should be 
ip^, as far as her happiness depended on me. 
Under the influence of these feelings, I sat down and 
Uraaaed her a letter ; but, as I wrote from the heart, it 
'aa too tender — and so I tore it up : for well I knew it 
odld chafe her to the soul, to find herself indebted to 
le compassion of one lover for her happiness with an- 
dber. I therefore ^f^^jfi^^ indifference, which I knew 
ould produce the airaPSesired, in two ways ; — ^by ma- 
ine her believe that the thought of her marriage with 
'aUmg was no longer painful to me, and by irritating her 
dlCJove. I wrote in these words :-^Madam — ^Afler the 
npleasant circumstances which have taken place between 
■, yon can have no doubt that it will be for the happi- 
caa of both parties to drop all further connexion. There- 
irOy while I regret that I should have given a moment's 
neaaineBs to a lady I so highly respect as Miss Aston, I 
bA it my duty to resign any claiAis which might be 
Mmded on the declaration she once did me the honour 
) make. With sincere esteem, and the best wishes Cot 
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your happinesf, I have the honour to be, madam, 
obedient servant. 

After I had despatched this letter, which I ack 
ledge was not written without a struggle, I felt so sati 
with myvelf, that I began to imagine my peace wtf 
turning. I was soon undeceived. Often in the 
night, when I lay tossing on my pillow, the imaj 
Catharine Aston would come before me, as the wi 
the man who had so bitterly insulted my friendship, 
vain would I close my eyes, in the poor hope of shu 
out the phantom ; in vain would I call up every ludi< 
fancy to assist me : the horrid mockery would re 
and in the darkness of the night blast the sight I di< 
exercise. I would see the being I had once love 
fondly, her whom I still loved, smiling at the endeam 
of the man I most hated ; I would see her leaning 
his false breast, as she never yet had leaned on m 
and his licentious eyes gloWing on hers, as mine 
never dared— «ven in their fondest iiour ; I woulc 
his damned fingers paddling with the beautiful neck] 
thought it profimatioaevento dream of; and his want 
heUish lips gliied to the pure mouth where ray own 
had once rested ; and worse — O, worse ! — ^I thou{ 
ahouldgomad! __ 

Seeing that my only chancem relief was to be lo 
for in time and change of scexief I forsook that dissi] 
course of life to which my disposition was so averse 
commeiiced the tour of Europe. — For five years ] 
mained on the continent ; during which time I grad 
recovered my serenity : when finding that the stai 
my finances made it necessary for me to resume m] 
siness, and, moreover, feeling a strong desire to revia 
native country, I returned to England ; and settling 
self in this city, commenced again the practice ei 
profession. 

One day happening to item the shop of a pastry «co 
boy, about four or five years of age, came in with his ni 
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mad in the child I recognized the features of Cathariae 

-Aston.--— Strange, that, while my heart beat at the recol- 

lectioiifl which thronged upon it, it should never occur 

to me to whom the boy belonged !— but so it was« I 

"^pas ever fond of children, and they in return were ever 

iusd of one. I took the boy upon my knee, and loaded 

^%BD .with caresses, and kissed again and again his beau* 

f^Uai li{M3 ; while he, delighted, threw his little arms about 

^qr neck, and rubbing his soft cheek against mine, lisped 

in Ills angel voice :— 

* <• Why a'n't you my papa? I love you much better !** 
Tlie innocent 4 be little knew how much he pained 



«* And who is your papa V* — ^I asked—" What is your 
'name, my little fellow?" 

^* George Catling, sir/' 

Oreat Grod! were the boy an adder in mine arms, 
and his harmless words a sting to pierce me, I had not 
dropped him with more of horrour* I rashed from the 
store, and walked rapidly homeward ; while, all the way, 
the prattle of that beautiful boy — the fruit of the loves of 
iBj fal^e friend and Catharine! — ^kept sounding in my 
ear — ^'*' Why a'n't you my papa ?" ^ was about to enter 
my own house, when I heard some one cry out-—" Mr. 
Levis ! Mr. Levis ! Stop a moment, sir 1" I turned, and 
saw the nurse with the child : I was obliged to stop. 
<*Good God! is it indeed your own self, Mr. Levis?" 
exclaimed the woman. I put back her bonnet : it was 
the maid-servant whom I bad seen with Catharine six 
yean ago. " I did Qot know, you, sir, before," 6he ad- 
ded. << O, sir I 1 have so much to tell you, all about !" 

I stopped her : — " Not now, not now ! I cannot hear it 
now. Come to-morrow to my office.".-...."No ! nurse 
AaVt come !" — pouted the boy — " and I wont come ei- 
ther! you didn't treat me well." The scene was becom- 
ing too public : so I shut the door, bidding the woman 
remember to come on the morrow. 

Vol. L 17 
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On the morrow she came, and with the boy.. Though 
at first I felt unpleasant, I could not reeiat the chiki'9 
manner— half dejected, half roguish ; for I thought I 
saw in it the seeds of a pride like Catharine's ; and then, 
his features were so wholly hers! not an atom of his 
false fiither's likeness! — ^I took him in my aims: he 
struggled a little : — 

"You wont treat me so like my own papa does, if I 
come 1 will you ?" 

" No, my dear, I will not." 

« Then I'll come !" — and the little rogue jumped upo? 
my knees, and threw his arms ahout my neck. "Tou 
must be always as good as you are now," — ^he prattled-r 
*<and then 111 always love you ; and come so often!— 
as often as nurse will briug me— sha'n't I ? And I will 
tell you ever so many little stories that my mama leaint 
me*-but she can't learn me any more now, for they put 
her in an ugly coffin, and buried her in a great black 
hol e O, what makes you look so white ? you frighten 

rae ! That's just the way my mama looked, when they 
dressed her up in a white sheet — and your cheek feels 
cold, just like hers O, nurse, nurse ! take me off! 

Fm afraid*; he shakes me so ! Now don't cry, and 

IHl stay then— don't ! I don't love to see you cry**-my 
mama used to cry, and hug me just so-^" 

It was too much ; I had to put the child down. In a 
few moments I suppressed my emotions ; for I could not 
bear that the nurse should witness them, — and thus, for 
once, my sensitiveness was of service. I then took the 
boy again upon my knee. The story of bis moth^r'iB 
death had made him inexpressibly dear to me : I no 
longer thought of his father — I saw him only as the ohOd 
of Catharine ; and, as such, I looked upon Wm as a liviag 
and beautiful remembrance of my iU^ated aftectioDs: 
and I pressed the boy to my heart, and as I kissed h» 
cherub lips vowed to love him with a father's love. 
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<* M#^ you're good again," said the prattlei, palfttng 
tny cheek with his little, soft fingers— ^<< and I'll sit all day 
on yodr lap if you like^^^-and sing yon the pretty songs 
my maftia taught me—" 

*' But you must not taXk to me of your mama^vweet boy*" 

*^ And why not? I never liked any body so well n 
fou, except my mama ; and I never 4ikod any body so 
well as my mama ; and I'm sure if my mama wib alive 
she would love yeu as well as I do." 

Poor child ! could he but have known what torture hill 
hmocent words inflicted — ! 8ut children are acute ob. 
ienrers >— He heard me sigh, and noticed the pang which 
riiot across my features, and he went on, nnconsciouBly 
idding torture after torture ;-^^ 

** But you must not look so, and breathe so hard-*^-that's 
jiiat the way my mama used to do, when papa spoke cross 
words to her : and she used to do more too ! she used to 
npy eirer me when papa wm gcme ; and then take me by 
tier bed, and go down on her knees, and make me go 
Sown on my knees too, and say such pretty prayers**" 

Here the nurse interposed, very opportunely Ibr my 
feelings. I wonder she had not done so sooner. 

^ George, Oeorge, you mustn't talk so to the gentleman I 
[ must tell your pa' of you, if you speak such naughty 
tales." 

<* I don't speak naughty tales !" — said Die boy— <« My 
mama tokl me I must alwmys tell the truth, and never b^ 
ifraid-— :and I'll do just as my mama told me, that I will !^ 

That artless speech reminded me so strongly of his 
UiUe mother, that I clasped the sweet child to my bivast 
19 un ecstasy of pleasure, and covered him with kisses. 

**Ton*tB a brave boyP'^^I saiid to him, patting his 
Bttrty head—" and God will reward you, if you always 
So what your mother hath bidden you. But go now !"-^ 
[ added, setting him down ; for the interview was becom- 
uig too powerful for my feelings^— <' I can hold you no 
longer : I want to talk a little to your nurse. Bo, George, 
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you may look over those pretty '^ictares on the chab, till 
I call you." 

The woman answered all my questions with great 
readiness ; and I learned from her that her mistress had 
seen but few happy days since her marriage ; for, soon 
after it had taken [^ace, her husband began to treat her 
with the coldest neglect : — he resumed all his libertine ha^ 
bits ; he even spent whole weeks from the house, and only 
returned to reproach her, because she did not welcome 
him with smiles when she should have shed tears : but 
she never complained ; and every body believed she wai 
dying 6f an hereditary consumption. She had enjoyed 
some little quiet after the birth of her child ; for the feel- 
ings of a father were then new to her unsteady husband : 
but that quiet was of short continuance ; for the novelty 
of those feelings, as it wore o£^ carried with it all the 
short-lived tenderness which had revived for the mother. 
For four years from that time, it appears, she lingtsivif 
through a miserable life, wasting gradually, and deiiviog 
her only comfort from the care of her little son ; and on 
that son's fifth birth-day — which was exactly a year be« 
fore my return from the continent — she died. Few knew 
the disease which had destroyed her : — she died of a 
broken heart. 

At the conclusion of the ^melancholy tale of which I 
have given you an abstract in my awn words, the nurse 
added : — ** O, I had almost forgot it ! a few days before 
my mistress died she called me to her, and handing me a 
kind of case, sealed all up in a nice white paper, she gave it 
to me to take care of. She said she had nobody who she 
could trust it to but me, and made me take my bible-oath 
—though my mistress might have trusted my bare word 
for that matter, seeing as how I was always a faithful 
' servant to her to the day of her death ; and, I will say it 
for her, she was as sweet a young lady as I'd ever wish 
to serve-i^-she made me swear to deliver it to nobody's 
hands but Mr. Levis's— — *^. •"Where is it?" I ex^ 
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laimedy "Why did you not mention it befofe t" •.k*.... 
' O ar ! you was so taken up with that sweet bahy-MMd 
>les8 his little heart and soul ! I'm sure I loTe hifil ^my 
)wn SOB— -it slipped clean out of my head. But pray 
km't he so impatient, sir ! it is safe and sound in my own 
mug little itvijOs. ; and Til l^tch it this iHstuit, if Mr. 

LeYis---^*' "Go, for God's sake!" I eried, in kk 

agony of impatiiftftte ; aiid, with difficulty foMng tny 
pmse upon het, I pushed the creature from the ddol^-^ 
"tfid there, take the bey with you ; but do hot bdng him 
bwkr 

«<^---' "And this is the token thst Catharine le<i ilM" 

-Hbdded my uncle ; and rising, he took from the drawer 
Ibafe before mentioned a small moroeeo case. "There/' 
be saidy as he placed it in my hands— -"there, look at itv 
nephew ; and wonder no longer that even thirty years 
UtTe aefved bat to hallow the memory of my first and^— 
»nly love." 

I opened the case. It contained, as I suspeiited, the 
ainiatore of Catharine Aston. The face, though not 
uite so extraordinary as my uncle had described the 
riginal to have been, was eminently beautiful, and bore, 
) a remarkable degree, the iippress of that character 
^hich the doctor had assigned to his unfortunate mistress. 
tat What struck me most was a slip of paper at the back 
f tlft pietore, on which was written, in a small, trem^ 
IiDg hand, the following words :— 

Forgive the $e^hnes8 of a dying woman, who would fmn 
mm Ihe remembrance of hm whose ndeery it woi her 
m^ettfaU to he, and who with her latest hreaih Messes the 
M^ being that ever truly laved the unhappy 

Catharine, 

m 

I returned the picture wi^out a remark ; and without 
I remark my uncle replaced ft in the drawer: but I 
ibserved that he first wrapped it, with great care, hi a 

17* 
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bit of torn paper with a broken 6eal« and enclosed Ike 
whole in another envelope. 

He resumed his story :— - 

Amid the emotions caused by these tokens, eapfciallv 
the note, astonishment at the contents of the Isttor was 
by no means feeble. Catharine's confidence Is ^ laK 
in the truth of my affection implied she had been vadsw 
ceived as to my assertions of indifference ;-— and who had 
undeceived her ? for my letter had been worded so eai- 
tiously that there was no possibility of her having toea 
through its artifice — nay her own character must have 
guarded it against detection. And then her assertion tluS 
I was the only being that had ever tndy loved her! Bm 
parents — ^where had they been? Had they too joined lo 
add more bitterness to a fate already sufiiciently naa- 

seous? and I was on the rack with anxiety. In less 

than a week all was explained to me and by her hm- 

band himself ! 

The nurse brought the child to see me every day. It 
was on his third visit that my little fiivourite pi^attled tinW) 
among other things : — << Levis," — so I had taught him to 
call me, because — and perhaps ridiculously enough— 
because his mother had always addressed me by that 
name, while she yet loved me — " Levis, do you know 

my papa? my papa knows you." "Ha! what's diat 

you say ?" I exclaimed ; " How do you know he-does, 

sweet boy?" << Because I told my papa all about 

my dear Levis, and how much I loved you — much better 
than I did him ; and Papa looked so fimny ! and a^ed 
me so many questions about you ! I don't know any of 
them now, Levis ; only when I asked him, *Do you knov 
my Levis, Papa V he said,. < Yes, damn it !'— That was a 
bad word, wasn't it, Levis? my mama always told me 

it was naughty to say such words." <« Yes, my dear; 

none but wicked people say such words.". ^ ^'Then 

my papa is wicked ; isnH he, Levis?'-' It was a tiyiof 
.question ; but I endeavoured to evade it t^« He mi^ 
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I been angry, love $ and people when they are aitgry 

etinies say what they should not say." ''Then 

pa|ia is very often angry. But Til never be angry, 
then I shall be a good boy— -sha'n't 1, Levis? and 

H alway» love me, wont you?" '*That I will, 

irave boy !"— >and I covered the innocent with kisses^ 
ipa never kisses me as you do, Levis," said the de- 
ted child ; " my mama used to kiss me just as you 
-I don't believe my papa loves me as much as you ; 
mshed me down yesterday, and hurt me, because. I 
ib up on his bed when he was sick. Did you know 
papa was sick^ Levis T — a great many doctors come 
ee him every day — why don't you come? Nurse 
I you are a doctor." I questioned the nurse, and 
id the ehild was right — his father was considered to 
'ery iU. — For three days the child continued to ask 
on his visits, why I did not go to see his papa. On 
fourth day the nurse came running into my office 
LOUt him. ''O Lord, sir!" she cried, "you must 
le instantly — Mr. Catling's dying — ^he's dying, sir, 
asked some one to go for Dr. Levis — and so I ran off 

ast as ever my legs could carry me." "How?: — 

are dreaming, woman — sent for mc?" "O yes, 

I heard him say, as plain as day, For Crod's sakSy let. 
t one go to Dr. Levis ! TeU him Pm dying, and must see 
. HreeUy, • I'm sure, sir, he wants your advice — ^though 

r all that happened, " I should have let the wo. 

I run on much longer— for I was too surprised to inter- 
t her — , when a gentleman dressed like a clergyman 
denly entered, and confirmed her intelligence. He 
i the dying man had declared that something lay heavy 
his mind, which it Was necessary for his comfort in 
; awful hour to unburthen to me ; and he adjured me, 
[ would hope for peace in my own last moments, to 
with him instantly. I eouM not resist this appeal ; so 
Mse and followed him. ^' 
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I was in the presence of CBtlmg. I tat down by Iv 
bed-side without looking at him ; — not that I noaikM 
hatred at such a time ; but a strange and deadly sieknev 
crept upon me, and I felt I durst not look.— -HierB wasiD 
awftil silence for some minutes ; and then a yolee, Whose 
well-remembered tones made me shudder, Fsqnestsd 
every one to leave the room save the clerg3rman and my- 
self. 

** Levis," said the dying man, " can you bear to \mt 
the tale of my perfidy ? — Can you listen in palmed; 
while I relate the artifices — that — that seduced the afflic- 
tions of your betrothed wife, and brought misery on hef| 
and ybu, and— -myself ?" He paused, as if for an answer ;'] 
but I spoke not a word, and he thus continued, with • '\ 
firmness of voice that surprised me. '< What ! wifi yoo 
not even look at me? Is the sight of me so haf9fiil?' 

Well — be it so ! 1 care not, so you hear« Do yon 

remember, Levis, the first conversation we ever had to- 
gether ? — would it had been the last ! Do you remember 
how you shuddered as I boasted of my libertinism, and 
how I laughed at your innocence ? Why did you not 
listen, tJierif to the loud warnings of your heart ? Why 
did you not flee, at once, from the pestilence whose veiy 
name was so loathsome to you ? Fool ! you were cursed 
with pride, and a sensibility that was disease. Tour 

pride was but vanity under a borrowed name, and, while 
it taught you to despise the character of the miiUitade, it 
made you set a value on their opinions. Nay—start not ! 
these are unpleasant truths I know ; but you will be the 
better for them. — ^Yes, I have heard you rail, with the 
bitterness of misanthropism, at the vulgar crowd, and I 
know you would have died rather than sue for their 
applause ; but, if you fancied it was forced firom them 
by the might of your merits, you caught at it with ea- 
gerness. Thus, child as yon were, by disguising witk 
your own hands the colour of the dose you thought yoo 
hated, you bribed yourself to swallow it, and found it 
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Busant ! It was a fiae thing, you thought, to bo the 
lod of the gay, the witty, the dashing Catling ; k 
11I4 appear well! vastly well! — and you looked no 
ther.-— — Your boasted strength of mind should have 
ght jQu to despise my ridicule, but your sickly send- 
ty made you shrink from its slightest touches ; the 
y arrow that would have glanced harmlessly from the 
il of common minds, pierced through yours to the 
ck, and stung you to madness. Beware of that sen- 
Uty, Levis ! it has already been your misery, and will 

tluough life unless you deaden it Stay, sit still ! 

d not send for you merely that I might mock at your 
radties ; though, if experience has taught you any 
ig, you know that even death cannot alter the dispo- 
Ni when otkce its shape is fixed — it will break the tree, 
it cannot bend it — , and it is but right that the last 
p of that gall, which you have laughed to see me vent 
hose who did not desi^rve it^ ahouid uuw pour itself ou 
who do." 

They tell me, Levis, I have but a few hours more to 
, though I feel not faint, and my voice is as clear as it 
r was,— as clear as in the days when — Catharine 
ight it musical — Ha ! did I sting you there ? — : I 
Id fain employ those hours as you are anxious that I 
lid ; yet, mistake me not ! it is not on your account 
ou richly merit all the misery you have ever suffered 
ut in justice to her who— was the only one of God's 
Ltores that I ever loved, as she was" — here he sunk 
roice to a whisper — << the only one I ever hated. It 
erefore, and therefore only, I have stripped of the 
k wherewith your partiality had invested them those 
es in your character — ^it is therefore, 1 say, I have 
them bare to your own eyes ; for they are the hinge 
peon revolves all I have now to relate." 
You know the history of our intimacy ; but you 
r not its causes — at least on my part. You liked me 
it for my virtues, but for my manners : I liked you—- 
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not (or your manners, but for your virtues. Your 
tiers indeed were every thing but winning ;*^diey mn* 
cold, reserved, and haughty, in the extreme ; but t sool 
saw through the crust, and discovered, that, if you wen 
proud and impatient in disposition, you were also geiA- 
rous, high-spirited, sincere, and strictly honourable, andt 
respected the virtues which I could not imitate.' We 
were friends— that is, such friends as the world jeeti not 
such as it talks of; for such never did, and never will as* 
ist— friendship is but a tie of interest, which, the momeiA 
its advantages cease, is broken, and each party makes elf 
with his end of it ; I liked your society, you lilni| 

mine-»^we were friends, were we not ? Well ; it was M 
longer my interest that we should be so, and I—- pfovsi 
false you will say ! Be it so ! you had done the flUM 
under similar circumstance^-— I got the start of you, dill 
is all. Hush, Levis ! I know what you would say ; aiil| 
you, reverend sir, you seem shocked that a dying mtt | 
should make his boast of such principles ; but, such eh 
they are, they are my opinions— -and let Fate do her wont 
with my actions, she cannot alter tJiem.** 

" Do you remember, Levis, the first time I saw yooi 
bride?-— but I need not ask you. You remember too tbii 
warm admiration I expressed for her ; and the queatioa 
you asked me. I will tell you what it was :— *Yoo asked 
me, in triumph, " Where note is your boast, Goolge Get- 
ling ? What think you now of the power that can sedaet 
any woman on the face of the earth ?" And this is what t 
answered :<*— '^ She is the only woman that is worth the 
trial of it !" That answer should have roused your soi- 
picions : but no ! you hugged me in your joy ; you trusted 
to a libertine ; you believed that the mere sight of a tnilr 
fine woman would change habits and principles, wfaieli 
had taken years in forming ; you thought that I, who had 
ever looked on woman as my prey, would be indifibrent 

to Catharine Aston because she was better worth the 

conquest ! Love must be blind indeed, to stumble thus in 
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day-light!" The dying man here paused to take 
I, or for some other reason, and I raised jpay eyes, 
e first time since I had entered the room, to loc^ 
the strange being on whom the approach of death 
d to make so little impression. There was a sneer 
lis lips that I could scarely endure. The clergy- 
lao saw tt, and raised his hands in horrour* 
it a minute or two, Catling continued (and with the 
extraordinary firmness) : — «* Think not, from what 

said, that I regarded Miss Aston as I did the rest of 
z* To look on other women was, with me, to lust ; 
tharine I looked to admire, to esteem, to love — ^and 

was but the consequence. At first I struggled 
ly passion ; for, whatever may have been my prin- 
of late years, I*had then some little honour: but, 
sly opposition only increased the difficulty, and I 
!• I soon saw that Catharine did not love you. 
it is true, Levis! she admired your character — 
t ; but yourself she never loved. It was your own 

you never courted her, though you thought you 
^oor pride would not bend to those little nameless 
is which are so winning to every female heart ; you 
it that merit alone would prove a sufficient recom- 
lion— and that it never did yet with woman ,*- and, 
ng the catalogue of your haughty virtues, you ex- 
i that Catharine would subscribe to it at once, and 
masked. She did yield ; but it was her admiration, 
r heart. — I saw all this, and took advantage of it : 
t my virtues out of the way, as too few to be of any 
>— -especially when in contrast with yours ; but I 

their utmost the powers of an address, which, you 
tow, Levis, when I chose to exert it, was all but 
^e. I never spoke of myself; I did not point out 
g^t spots in my own character— -indeed, it had been 
fficult to find them ! — ; but I showed her those in her 

1 made her notice in it excellencies she had never 
Mwaceol before, and then magnified them with a 
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flattery so delicate, that, while she felt pleased with the 
penetration which had discovered them, she beUevedl 
had rendered her no more than her due. In a word— 
I taught her to love herself, and, as was natural, she re* 
warded my instructions by loving me." 

« But I had not rightly estimated the strength of Cai&a- 
rine's mind : I had judged of her as of other women, 
and had thought that even principles so firm as her^s 
would yield to the urgencies of passion. Far from it- 
At the very moment when my artful importunities hid' 
forced from her an acknowledgment of her love fiir me, 
the noble girl declared she had pledged her honour to you, 
and, though the violation of that honour were the only' 
means to save her from misery, she woi)ld spurn the mean- 
ness without a moment's doubt. I saw that this was not the 
affectation which every woman thinks she must assmne 
for the sake of appearances, and does assume with the 
expectance of its being disregarded, but the genuine de- 
claration of an honour as scrupulous as your own, LeviiH- 
and that — I speak it honestly — is saying much indeed. 

** I was hopeless. Yes, believe me — ^I had abandoned 
forever the prospect of my desires ; and when I left yoo 
to visit, as I said, a sick relaiive, it was with the intention 
of never returning till I had forgotten in some new con- 
quest the fatal charms of Catharine Aston. Curse, then, 
that folly which revived my dying hopes ! Curse, I say, 
that deceitful sensibility, which, with the same hand, 
plunged you into the ^f, and threw to me the means of 
safety — that in the end it might wreck us all ! Had you 
but struggled with that weakness, you might now W 
happy, and Catharine — Catharine had not perished ; for 
I am convinced that, the high-minded girl once yours by 
the bond of marriage, duty would have soon levelled u 
passion not founded on esteem, and habit have engen- 
dered that surer afiectioli which I have observed to be 
the only safeguard of happiness in the marriage state : 
but— — mai^ the reverse ! h seeking to blast my sjgki 
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with the success of a riraly am present at the ceremony 
of y6iir union : your bride, unhappily, sees me, and, the 
assQcialion thus suddenly formed in her mind beating 
with too fierce a shock upon a frame so enfeebled, faints ; 
while you— when all jrour tenderness should have been 
roused by a scene so distressing — ^you leave your mistress 
to her fete, and rush from the altar — fool, madman, as 
you are !— "to c lear the way for my triumph ! O gene- 
rous, noble-hearted man!" ..<< Wretch!" I ex- 

claimed, forgetting, in the insult of this sneer, the charity 
which was due to Catling's situation — << fiend ! Is it thus 
you use your last breath — ^in adding insult to misery? 
Would you go down to your grave, burdened with the 
curse of the man you have wronged ?" ^The clergy- 
man grasped my arm in terrour ; but the smile of the djring 
man had already shamed ine. '' There is little glory," 
he said, <<in wounding the fallen. I may sting you, 
Levis ; but you should smile at the poor malice i>f a 
crushed insect, not tread him deeper in the dust» 
Sit down, once more, and hear me out." 

'* When a man is once determined to commit wrong, it 
is rare but he finds a reason for it: — ^The injury your 
hands had inflicted seemed to me a discharge from all 
obligations to our former intimacy, and I blessed again 
and again • the pain it gave me. Would to God I had 
then ^ed! "would that the ! I recovered to be- 

come the declared suitor of Catharine : but my importu- 
nities, though seconded by those of her mother, were all 
in vain, till I suggested the letter which you received 
from Mrs. Aston. ^You know the result." 

" Not three months had eli^sed from my marriage be- 
fare I began to ^pent of it. I had been too accustomed 
to change to live contented in wedlock :-— the yoke was 
heavy to me — and I shook it off. Had Catharine re- 
sented my indifierence, it had been better for us both ; 
but her uncomplaining agony was a constant reproach ; 
i could Aot bear it. To forget myself I plunged into 

Vol. I. 18 
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vices which I had hitherto avoided ;^-I had been a 13)er- 
tine — I was now a libertine, a gambler, and a drunkard. 
I would leave my house for weeks together ; and when 
I returned, the wasted cheeks and drooping form of my 
poor wife would speak such volumes of upbraiding, that, 
to drown the clamours of my conscience, I would Hadlto 
cursing, and rave like a madman." 

^ If it is easy to love those we have greatly benefited, 
it is easier to hate those we have greatly injured :— 
Catharine became at last so odious to me that I sought 
every occasion to wound her feelings : I took the pains 
to undeceive her as to your letter ; I told her that your in- 
difference was feigned, and related the artifice which 
had induced you to affect it ; and even added that yoQ 
were living a life of the utmost wretchedness, plunging 
into the deepest depravity thai you might merge the sense 
of your troubles. Still the proud woman never com- 
plained. Then came the keenest pang of all — the injus- 
tice of her patents. Her father was a cold, selfish being ; 
he had never truly loved her, — her accomplishments, 
while she was yet under his protection, had flattered his 
pride, and hence his endearments. H^r mother, though 
naturally an inoffensive woman, was excessively vaio, 
and had never forgiven that assumption of superiority m 
Catharine, which the latter, with all her goo^^ sense, had 
never been able to lay aside : — jealous of her daughter's 
beauty when in its noon, she triumphed now at its setting. 
These unnatural parents sided with me against the 
wretched Catharine, — they reproached her for the gloom 
she could not hide ; and, when she would not explain it, 
they mocked it as sulkiness. To sum up their cruelty 
they even forbade her iheir house — ^it is true ! — I am 
dying and repeat it — ^they forbade their own child to visit 
their house ! whichj they said, she only entered to infecttM 
' her iU'humour, Still Catharine did not complain. I w81 
tell you when she did complain, Levis. Listen ! it wa*" 
God have mercy on me !— it was— when I threatened to 
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bring my mistress to live with her — yes ! a common harlot 

to associate, to be an inmate with Catharine ! ^When 

I did this — when I did this, Levis,^hen, for the first time, 
did her feelings find utterance, and she declared, hy the 
€ML that made her, she would wander in the open streets he- 
fore she would he thus polluted^ — and I did not dare the vil- 
lainy I had threatened.^' 

" Welloaay you shudder, Levis ! The misery I wrought 
that angel woman ^(eighs with a leaden weight upon my 
soul ; it has been my one thought by day, my one dream 
by night. At the scene of merriment, when the laugh and 
the- song were loudest, a voice far louder would cry — 
''Despair !" ; in the lone hour, wheu no other sound was 
beard, that voice has still rung in my ears — '< Despair !" ; 
and now, that Death is busy with me, and I have most 
need of consolation, it is still here — ever crying — 

-** Despair ! Despair !" Nay, reverend sir, trouble not 

yourself for me; no prayers .of other men can avail me 
aught, if my own are not heard ; no soothing of theirs 
can smooth my dying hour, where my own conscience 
fails of comfort. It is not for that I have had you here — 
noy noy not for that ! but that I might do justice, while 
my brAAth wAr RpnrAd me, to the virtues of my murdered 
wife. With the same object have I borne your presence, 
Levis : for not of the wrongs I have done ou do I now 
trouble myself so greatly, — they were, in part, of your 
own inciting. — And yet — methinks it were good to have , 
your forgiveness, — it may spare me one pang set least : — 
Say, Levis !— can you ? do you — forgive me 1" 

I rose : I leaned over the dying man. There was a 
struggle in my heart for the words he asked ; but they 
would not out : " May God forgive you !" I muttered, 
and lefl the room. 

Six doctors, eminent in their profession and the 
gravity of their wigs, had solemnly asi^ured Catling he 
could not survive six hours ; and the patient's own belief 
had yielded to so respectable a majority. However, he 
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lived long afier^ to the ruin of many women, and theoajb 
of the learned gentlemen, whose ddll had been so imO' 
derous as eyen to set at naught their own decisions. 

I never visited him after his recovery^ Nor did he 
take my conduct much to heart ; — indeed, I can well 
imagine his mortification at the recollection of the con' 
fessions a death-bed had extorted— ; but he evidently en- 
couraged the affection between me and his little son. 
Every day did the lovely boy come to my office ; andyoQ 
can have no idea, my nephew, of the joy with which my 
heart throbbed, as I heard his voice at my door :-— ^Fid 
come Levis ! Let me in !" The love I bore him afforded 
me more true happiness than I had ever known from the 
love I had borne his mother, for there was none of the 
earth of passion to mingle with its pure gold ;*-it was 
like the love I cherished for that mother's memory, OfteB 
did I weep over him tears of delicious feeling ; while 
he, sweet child, unknowing what it meant, would prea» 
his beautiful lips to mine, and prattle in that softest voice 
of his*-so like my sainted Catharine's ! — " Now don't 
cry, Levis ! I don't love to see a man cry. My mBpiB 
used to tell me« when I cried, that none but women ever 
did so,— and Iny mama herself used to dmp ao manj 
tears ! O, you don't know how many, Levis !" 

•When he had attained his twelfth year, he fell dan- 
gerously ill. His father, who began to take some pride 
in his growing virtues, added to his own attentions the best 
medical advice in the city ; but it would not do,— the 
boy continually fretted for his 'dear Levis', and would 
even murmur fay name in his troubled sleep. In conse- 
quence of this, his father sent me a letter of the nioet 
earnest entreaty — promising to intrust his son to my fxAe 
care so I would but come. Need I say that I did eveiy 
thing my skill could suggest, or my feelings prompt, for 

one I loved so fondly ? ^The boy recovered, to become 

dearer to me than ever. When he had reached the age 
of puberty, I discovered, that, with all the virtites hif* 
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cfiBraeter w&s rapidly developing, he had a strong prd- 
pensity to pleasure, inherited doubtless, from his father, 
and alto a pride and ^obstinacy which might be traced to 
.1119 uttfoftunate mother, t endeavoured to check his 
dissipation by what I considered the most efficient disci- 
pline — namely, by appealing to his reason ; but, though 
he always listened to my admonitions with the most re- 
flpectful attention, and even seemed grieved at my solici- 
tude, he did not reform.-^He reached manhood, and com- 
menced under his father the study of surgery. Then it 
was that an incident occurred, lvhicl> riveted for life the 
chain of our mutual afiection. 

Tie disappointments of my early life had increased 
the natural austerity of my disposition to such a degree, 
as to render me &r from a favourite with many people, 
and an especial object of dislike to the members of my 
owh profession. George was one evening in company 
with a number of these amiable gentlemen, when, my 
name happening to be mentioned in the course of conver- 
sation, one of the party who fancied himself a wag, after 
premising a most significant << Humph !", observed that, for 
his part, he had never known what to make of me ; — I 
was a true cUnuBta — ^being a lion in arrogance, a goat in 
understanding, and a dragon in spleen. George, without 
a single word in reply, struck him to the floor ; and the 
consequence was a duel, in which my cham(>ion received 
a dangerous wound. 

The sense of obligation, Jerry, is more apt to destroy 
than create affection in the party obliged, because it 
lessens him in his own estimation. Hence George Cat- 
ling, by venturing his life in defence of my character, 
had made, for any benefits under which he might con- 
ceive himself indebted to me, a return that raised him in 
his own esteem, and enabled the current of his love to 
flow without restraint. From that day, the difference in 
our ages ceased to be regarded — we were more on a foot- 
ing of equality ; and him, whom I had once fondled on my 

18* 
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knee the child of my adoption, I now took to my annsthe 
friend of my choice. 

Can you wonder, then, that I feel hurt at his obsti- 
nate neglect of my counsel, when I know that the follow, 
ing that counsel is the only chance of presenring a life 

90 yaluable ? You saw that miserable formi It is, 

believe me, the wreck of a person which I once thought 
almost symmetry itself. Greorge had the misfortune to 
be bom when his mother's health was in its decline : con- 
sequently, with that mother's beauty he inherited the 
sad entail of a feeble constitution. — ^Pleasure has done 
the rest for him ; and now — he is dying of debility. For 
years has he tampered with that worst of disorders, try. 
ing in turn all the faTourite prescriptions of all his fa- 
vourite authors, and rejecting mine — Why I know not ; 
since in every thing else he subscribes implicitly to my 
opinion. Perhaps, they are too simple ! perhaps — and 
I fear me it is too true — my violence disgusts him : but I 
cannot help it, Jerry — indeed^ I cannot help it* O, it 
maddens me that any man, whom God has gifited with a 
moiety of brains, should make a mere drug-shop of hit 
body, crowding in poison after poison till he has filled 
every cranny with his villainous compounds ! Poor life 
is thus driven from nook to nook, till her persecution ends 
in absolute banishmenU^A-^— George Catling, air, capnot 

live eight months !" and my uncle, wringing my hand 

with that warmth of affection one feels — so naturally l^-^ 
for an attentive hearer, left me to my meditations. 

Poor George Catling ! eight days after I heard dw 
earth rattle on his coffin. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Poetx Or. OMm.— MxHKiRiK. CoLOPB. 

dirath he :«-to bid me not to love 
Is to forbid my pulse to move— 
My beard to grow—my ean to prick ui^— 
Or, wben I'm in a fit, to biclcup. 

HwUhru, 

dvi DMcit, TeiBiui tamen audet fingere ! 

HoR.— -flr. Poet. 

But tboae that write in rhime, still malce 
The one Terse fbr the other's sake ; 
For one for sense, and one for rhimc, 
I think 's sufficient at one time. 

SutUhras. 

— L Well ! how deceived one may be in appearances ! — 
thought If as the door closed on the Doctor's stately 
figure :— Who would have said, that so graye a man as my 
OBcle Timothy could make such a fool of himself for the 
sake of a pretty woman ? — ; and, by way of comment, I 
looked to the opposite side of the street to see if my lady 
was at her window. Sure enough, there she stood ! — 
though it was so dark that I could not distinguish her fea- 
tures. However, there is, as readers of romance well 
know, a certain instinct between lovers, or those who are 
destined to be lovers, which infallibly instructs them of 
each other's presence— -even though they be both stone- 
blind. The moment this same infallible instinct informed 
the lady who it was that \fatched her from the doctor's 
window, she dropped her handkerchief by accident. — 
Here was a chance too lucky to be neglected by a lad o( 
so much enterprise as myself; so putting on my hat, I 
sallied from the office, tripped lightly over the pavement, 
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and picking up the handkerchief^ ascended the steps of tbe 
lady's house and presented it to her with a low bow. She 
thanked me in a voice << like the memory of days thit 
are past — soil, and pleasing to the soul ;" and, in reton 
for my charmer's condesceosioo, I ventured to press (he 
hand she extended to receive her lost cambric— -Great 
Cupid! did I live?— did I see, hear, feel, smell, taste 1 
She pressed mine in return ! she did, the angel ! 

Ah, my reader, what is there in this world like Ae 
touch of a particular .hand, at a particular moment, in a 
particular manner? Many a fair palm do we press with- 
out emotion, when its owner happens to be very old, or 
very ugly, or — a very dear friend, or when we are regu- 
larly prepared for the operation ; but place us near t 
heavenly creature, with eyes of fire, and lips like twin 
, cherriesy and whose amiable character is only known to 
us through the medium of that pleasant cheat the coon- 
tenance, and let the tip, only the tip of a single finger of 
ours touch by accident the tip of a single finger of hers,^ 
and that touch thrills along our median nerve till we 
sicken from very ecstasy : but O, when the whole velvet 
hand yields, scarce consciously, to the fervour of our 
pressure ; when its delicate little fingers close slowly 
and softly round our own^ locking them in that momen- 
tary embrace which My God ! the very thoughts of 

it make me shiver with delight! Heigho! if there 

were many such moments in this life we should be 
very wicked creatures ! for we never could think of a 
better. 

You may be sure I had no appetite for tea, while my 
fingers were tingling with the fresh sensation of a new 
intrigue. The moment I found myself within my undc 
Jeremy's house, I ran up stairs to my own room, and lock- 
ed the door — to do what ? — ^to write poetry ! 

Nonsense ! Surely, Mr. Lewis, you have not the 



impudence to style yourself a poet ? 

Indeed I have ! and more, the impudence to prove my- 
self a poet,— both by ocular and auricular demonstra- 
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tioDy — and what other demonstration would you have 
iapoetiy? 

Is diere a boy, at the present day, who fancies himself 
in love with his nurse, or has been kissed by the ladies 
that visit his mama, but straightway writes Sonnets to 
Hope, Odes to Despair, and Lines to Blank? Or, to turn 
to those, who, between ourselves, are more prone to 
fincy love than to feel it— I mean, the professed verse> 
makers of distinction — such, for instance, as contribute 
Id those pretty little books that are bought for the sake 
of their covers, and read for the sake of their pictures; — 
Are not H — N — , and C — L— , and L — H— , and D 

C , and Miss , and Mrs. , and a thousand 

other Souvenir-writers, — are not they poets ? Why then, 
to am I. And for proofs, you shall have : — 1st, the poem 
itself; 2df my own eulogy thereon. 

— — Tour own eulogy ? Truly, Jeremy, you wax more 
and more impudent ! 

Well, dear Reader, is not this the age of brass ? Does 
not that most dictatorial of literary dictators, the L 
G : does not, I say, that new Napoleon, that diatri- 
butes honours by the capfuU — as a boy does stolen chest* 
nuts ; or, with as lavish a lap as a trull bestows her fiivours, — 
and for the self-same reasons ^because they are worth- 
less and well paid for : does not, I say, that bright exem- 
plar of the golden rule, which does to all men as it would 
all men should do to it : does not that most republican of 
papers, which would have all poets Byrons and all novelists 

Sir Walter Scotts : does not the L ^y G e tell us 

that indiscriminate praise (or pufiing) is, and shall be the 

order of the^day ? Alas for the days that are 

gone ! when genius was as sure to produce critics, as a hot 
son to breed maggots ^ when the gallant reviewer, mount- 
ed on the restive steed of public favour, and armed with the 
shield of Impudence and the lance of Envy, rode forth to 
do battl&with his single arm against the host of giant 
authors. Then, indeed, were quills consumed — then did 
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the ink flow forth in rivers ; while reputatioiu fell be* 
neath reyiewer's prowess, as doth the dry grass braeidi 
the mower's sc3rthe in harvest, or the ripe com beneatk 
the hoof of the labouring ass. But now — crushed is the 
bud of genuine criticism, and trodden under foot the fiower 
of chivalric satire. No more shall the poor Chrvh hide 
his squalid form ; no more shall he need to turn at the 
clumsy tread of some Northern Aristarchus : but Cr^uos 
shall riot unrestrained, and Learning shall spread her 
withering light on the unprotected soil ; — ^for the few that 
remain, of that once brave array of errant knights, are en- 
listed as drum-majors to the regiment of scribblers, oTi 
ibotpads in the byways of Parnassus, cry 'Stand and de- 
liver!' to the unwary traveller; while the only two that 
continue staunch to their ancient honour, the stalwart 
Edinburgh and no less stalwart Quarterly, are forced tot 
dirty drudgery — the excisemen of literature ! — ^Alas, how 
are the mighty fallen ! 

But your poem ! your poem !— 

And my poem you shall have. But can I help ex- 
claiming, foreseeing as I do the famine, which, at no dis- 
tant period, must come upon the world of letters, because | 
of the recreant spirit of the once gallant reviewers? For 
the harvest of les^ming shall be consumed in waste by 
the folly of the reapers, and there shall be no son of 
Israel to warn them of their sinning — no Joseph to bind 
the wasteful hand, and gather into storehouses the super- 
fluous grain, that there may be something for the time 
of need : but the famine shall come, and the prodigal 
shall cry aloud because of their prodigality, and there shall 
be none to help them— no, not one idea ! — a^d the leaves 
shall drop from the famished books and their ink shall 
fade — ^yea ! their sinews and their muscles shall shrink, 
and their blood shall be dried up, by reason of the dearth ; 
and the. bare boards and the leafless strings of the starved 
octavos shall lie mouldering on the dust-dimmed shelves) 
ftnd the very hoohworm shall desert them ; and the swollen 
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«|ttder shall glue her flimsy web to the desolate cases, and 
no band shall brush her down ; and the bare boards shall 
clap together with a wailing sound — a sound that shall 
ciy Woe! Woe! 

Why, Jeremy, are you mad 1 — ^ 

No, not mad— -except it be classically so, sweet Reader ; 
am prophetic. But pardon my inspiration : I agree 
inth you it is a casting of pearls to swine ; yet — what if 
tte brutes trample upon them ? I have done my part — I 
have condescended to play EumseusT— and if they will not 
feed, why, let them grunt on — whose fault is it ? Once 
BOfe, however, I tell them : — Woe to the world of letters, 
if they do not trample learning under hoof, and tread 
amid their mire the opening buds of genius ! 

And now for myself. — 

Before I present to you the first bom of my muse, I 
would remark that I ofier it — not from the paternal vanity 
which expects to be gratified with a host of such compli- 
Bents as " Pretty dear !" and <' Darling little fellow !" and 
"Father's very image !" — but simply, because I would 
prove that it is the first of its species, and that the charac- 
ter of deep and impassioned feeling, which is supposed to 
belong exclusively to the poetry of the present day, was 
aetually known many years ago ! — ^For the better percep- 
tion of which remarkable fact, I have noted in italics* the 
most prominent of the features that distinguish the pre. 
sent or " impassioned" species of the genus Poema ; — of 
which species I again assert that the following lines, the 
fimit of my brain's connexion with the muse Melpomene, 
are the true Adam. 

And now, 

Favete Unguis ; carmina non prius 
Audita Mosaram sacerdoa 
VirginibuB puerigque canto. 



* I ted, on fevialon, I have imderacored almost every word. As this micbt 
tflii toeottftMa the reader. 1 shaU leave liim to trace out thefeatum hlBueff,— 
wUchbe caneaiUy do, If 1m bM read a ftw nomben of tlw Neiv 1&<m\^i\^* 
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Lnnes to 



Nay, btt not angry, loTe! 
Nor turn aiide those eyia with M^tneaa jdiining : 
Cat ilghy looka an4 batmy worda nought move 1 
Nor the deep breathing of kny aad repining 1 

» 

Thoit loT*d one of my soul ! 
Blight being of my rainbow hopes and feaia ! 
That on my dreamy hours cIoud-l:ke dost roll, 
Fraught with glad sunshine and with dewy tears : 

Let me not linger on, 
Bver amid a life so Joy-repelling, 
Without one sunny smile to feed upon, 
Or stop the fountain of my grief deep-welling ; 

Without one smile-lit glance, 
Which, with its day-spring hue, like fire-flies bunting, 
May wreath my sf^it in the fairy danee 
Of heart-felt hopes and wishes ever turning,— 

May be to me a token- 
To me the sadly yet the brightly lost— 
That, though the music of my life is broken, 
Arlon-Uke anid the ocean tost. 

There still remains 
One gentle chord that floated aye unsunken, 
Bver from hence to be, mid winds and rains, 
A cheris^M thing— nnfbded and unahrunken ! 

Yes! this shall rest— 
Thispressure of thy hand— the softly bhishing ! 
An amulet to stiU my throbbing breast, 
And sooth Despair's dark waves when inward gushing. 

Then fare-thee-well ! 
Thou beautiful and lov'd ! aye bless*d to be ! 
Over my tomb though toll the teary kn^, 
My mouth diall, shell-like, ope, to moan for thee. 

I beg the reader's critical attention for a few muf 
longer, till I shall have pointed out the beauties of the f 
going lines. 

And first, generally : — ^I would have him observe 
choiceness of the epithets (which almost invariably 
in y); their redundancy (a sure mark of a fertile 
agination); the classic elegance of thec<Hiipoand yim 
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confusion of imagery ; and that absolute contempt for 
rule, which is, without doubt, the principal Character- 
: of true genius, v 

[Tien particularly :*-without dwelling upon the rare 
cision with w|)ich I have depicted my lady's eyesh— 
ining with brightness* — and with brightness only — , 
lid there be any epithet better chosen than that where- 
[ have soqght to express the nature of my own looks ? 
rhy looks r Without speaking of the euphony/ which is 
[uisite, is there any reader of imagination but fancies 
sees me before him, panting under a weight of sighs? 

paddles — that is. to say, my hands — playing at a most 
ious rate, — ^the piston of my breast rising and falling in 

most rapid succession, — and the vapour issuing from 

safety-valves in my nose, as it were from one huge 
-pot ; — ^in a word, is there any reader of imagination 

fancies he sees me under high pressure, and all but 
»loding? And then, " the deep breathing of my sad re- 
ing " — a beautiful line' ! But I need not dilate upon it ; 

the reader has only to picture to himself Mount 
na before an eruption, and he has before him the un- 
:unate Jeremy hiccuping in his arm-chair, 
rhe whole of the second stanza is a wonderful effort 
renius. First— we have the image of a rainbow ; in 
Lch my hopes, in the popular character of the sun's rays, 
er the globules of my fears, and operate by refraction 
produce that most beautiful of phenomena. Moreover 
re is the allusion, so artfully hidden (and who knows 

it is the height of art to conceal art ?) of the promise 
^^oah — that there should be never more a flood to de- 
yy the earth.' Then, in line third, the epithet of the 
rs is remarkably choice, — ^^ dreamy hours" — ^i. e. hours 
lch are passed — any how but as if one were awake, 
d next comes my love herself, rolling like a majestic 
ud on the rainbow-girded heaven of my dreamy hours ! 

d lastly ^an obstetrical image! my virgin love 

ignant with <<glad sunshine" and '' dewy tears !" 
JToL. I. 19 . 
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' Diva triformis,' what a brilliant foBtns ! — Bring it bo 
to light, great mistress of great Mistress Handy, u 
pine-board dresser of my kitchen shall belong to 
and on its top shall flow a boar-pig's blood a sacnf 

every NewTear's dinner !* But the reader must ( 

from the feathers by five o'clock ^f a sununer's moi 
and see the dew scintillating diamond-like on the y 
gris-green grass, before he can comprehend th< 
brilliancy of this conception. Nay ! the figure is 
venerable, being like one's own grand-mother's— (Itwl 
my love is at hunder-cloud, whose composition, by tfa 
is here .explained to be half sunshine and half tet 
God grant she do not boU upon me ! 
Pass we on to stanza third : — 

" Without (me aunny smile to feed apon.^ 

Was there ever an idea so exquisite ? a dish of sunh 
O that the ghosts of departed epicures might ''pwari 
upon the dainties of this world, from that royal k 
where they act the double part of spit and spitted 
ever turning and for ever turned ! Then might thi 
of Apicius be directed to this delicious morsel ! 

might ! Yet no ! for ere the dish is tasted it is i 

O purpose vile ! — ^to stop a wdling fountain. A fo 
plugged up by sunbeams ! Reader : — pause one m 
fancy me leaning over a little hole in the earth v 
wells a little stream, and ready to cork up that hoi 
a handful of sunbeams, as you may have seen a ^ 
wrap the bung of a cider-cask in straws. 

Stanza fourth: — You have glances lighted, i 
matches, but by smiles ; and then, while burning lil 
flies with a day-spring hue, all at once transformc 



*Iinmineii8 villae tua pinus esto, 
Quam per ezactos ego hBtoa annos 
Verrifl oU^uum meoitantis ictom 
Baagaine donem. 

HoK.— Ci 
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ing-master, while hopes and wishes play partners in 
-finch as you may see the fairies dance any mpon- 
ight. Keep your s^at. Reader ; if your toes itch, 
mine ;— -y^t sit still for the next stanza : — 

" Mi^be 10 me a tokea— 
" To me the sadly yet the brightly lost—** 

usion worthy of Milton ! Indeed, I was nigh fen- 
tfae soul of our own blind bard had passed into my 
as Ennius once dreamed that the Grecian's had 
is.* Its beauty may prove an apology for my vanity 
ming myself to the devil. 

*' That though the moiie of my life is broken, 
** Arion-Iike upon the ocean tost,'^— 

* 

r was there any thing more classical, or in better 
Qg! — broken music floaang on the waste of waters 
Ixion,— who, the learned reader must remember, 
i Lesbian fiddler that took it into hi^ head, as Hero- 
tells us, to rival Orpheus by setting dolphins a 

the next stanza the reader will perceive the image 
ully maintained :— " One gentle chord" ^)foafin^, and 
1^ *< aye ttn«ti7iA:en,"— -(What a mistaken idea that 
logy diminishes either the strength or the beauty of 
lage !) like Arion on a fish's back. And then we 
the chord *< Ever from hence" hung up,— -doubtless, 
[ had said— 



Me tabula sacer 



VotlTa paries indicat uvida 
Sttspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris dec. 



* Cor Jubet hoc Enni, poetqnam destertnit ease 
Ifconldes, Quintoa pavone ex Pythagoreo. 



PiKStVS. 
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But, not contented with this commoo maik of mygnti' 
tude to Neptune, I hang it up amidst <' the winds airi 
rains," where — wonderful to relate! — it is ever ton- 
main 



" A clieriih*d Ut^v"— anfkded and nihrniiken 



1" 



Were a laundress to meet these lines on the wrapper of 
her pound of soap, she would certainly exclaim, in tls 
spirit of Ophelia, or rather, OpheHa-likey " What a nobi( 
clothes' line was here spoiled !" 

And now, in the seventh stanza, we have this mosicii 
chord explained. It is that delicious pressure of ibJ 
lady's hand — her ** softly blushing" hand — of which I 
have spoken. I think I deserve an ooaiion^ at least, ftr 
this master-touch. Other poets commence by explainiof 
the subject of their song : but it belongs not to genius to 
tread the beaten path ; I have therefore stricken out a 
new one for my own delicate feet, and, with surpassiof 
art, maintaining your curiosity untired through six whole 
stanzas, have burst forth sun-Wee in the seventh, daxzUaf 
the wonder-clouded eyes of the rash, attdacious, and io^ 
daring reader : — 



**Yeir thlflihiUl 
" Thif piewaie of thy hand— the softly bluahisg r 
" An amulet to atill my throbbing breasti 
** And sooth Despahr'adark waves when inward gvahing/" 

And now for the stanza valedictory : — 

^ Than fare-thee-welH 
"Thou beautiful and lov*d ! aye blesaed to bo.* 
" Over my tomb though toll the teary knell, 
^-^ *' My mouth shaU, aheU-ttke, ope to moan for thee.'* 

fshall coiSISlt myself with barely mentionihg the delicacy 
of the idea ctrached under the epithet of " knell," and the 
beautiful alliteratibn occurring in the same line — 
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** Over my tomb tiMmgh toll the teary knell"— > 



(■• 



I pass at once to the concluding line. Tell me, on 
ir honour, Reader,— have you ever rea4 a more exqni- 
i Terse than this ? "^ 

" My mouth ahall, shell-like, ope to moan for thee." 

n there he any thing in composition more chastely 
^ant than this comparison of my mouth to a diill 1 
u have, doubtless, seen oysters roasting; you have 
iced how the innocent creatures open their juicy lips 
.en the fire stirs them, and listened to the silver notes 
^ich they sing, or rather — moan their dying song ;— - 
Al, just fancy my mouth an oyster, opening slowly under 
> gentle influence of the flames my love has kindled ! 
lat single line, on the honour of a poet, cost me more 
te than all the rest together. I had it first, ^ 

*' My upward mouth shall ope to moan for thee." 

le idea of that was good,— ^viz. that though the dust 
ght hinder mine eyes, and ears, and nostrils from per- 
ming their fimctions, it could .not shut my mouth. See 
Qdight not — hear I might not — smell I might not ; but 
oan I certainly should, in spite of the sexton. How- 
er, the word upward happened to suggest the idea of 
ring, and, so I changed the verse to 

" My vpirit, bird-like winged, shall pray for thee." 

i this form the line certainly embodies a fine idea,— that 
'' my spirit adorned with wings, and with toings like a 
rd, praying for its murderess as it hovered in empyrean 
»ace. But unfortunately it struck me, that however 
iginal might be the idea of my spirit's being *^ wing'd," 
St when I said winged like a birdy or << bird-like wing'd," 
was guilty of a gross plagiarism, inasmuch as that very 
>vel idea occurs in every poet of the impassioned school : 
id so I dismissed the bird of paradise, and returned to 
le original line . What was my raptuie, when my heated 

19* 



i 
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-fancy suggested the above testaceous image! I rolled 
myself over and over on the carpet; slafiped mjte- 
head ; laughed, aye cried tn the depih of mypoidomk 

feeling ; and running to my aunt's apartmenly begged A» 
would order two dozen roasted oysters for my supper. 



n 



I 



Well, Reader — my poem is finished, and my panegync • it 
is finished. What think you ? £ 

T hat you have more vanity than I had hidittto 
thought could enter into the composition of one manw— — 

Softly, I pray you, good Reader ! Say I appear to hsie* 
Vanity is pretty nearly of the same calibre in all iinD' 
The only difference is, that the man of sense, taugkft a |e 
lesson by the ridiculous seeming of the fool, afibcte to 
despise what the latter makes a merit Of displaying. AK N 
lowing for the difference of gender, the former is tk 
guinea-fowl which deposits her eggs in hidden phices; 
while the opposite is the dunghill hen, which must^needs c 
cackle till every chick in the bam yard knows of her safe c 
delivery. 

Upon my word, honest Jeremy, you have made ] 
ample apology for your indiscreet boasting. A dun^iill 
hen and a fool will fairly balance MUion and the father of 
impaeeioned poetry.^^^'^ 

Well then, remember for the future not to judge* by 
appearances. 

After I had transcribed the poem in my best style, and 
eaten the supper with my best relish, I retired to bed.— — 
By the by, 1 think I must be differently constituted from 
the rest of mankind ; for all the lovers I have ever read , 
of invariabl}!^ lost their appetites when they -gained a 
ftivour ; and then, they would live on air— dreams, sighS) 
groans, and such short allowance, till they had blown 
themselves into a state of complete inflation, — ^when the 
fit would subside, the wind pass away in the shape of 
a sonnet, and the unhappy gentlemen would call for beef- 
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stealui and porter; HuA Ihey might be Iready for a new 
attack Che next time their mistrewee thonld smile upon 
theok Now, between iriy oftomach and its neigboomr 
lieart there exists so strong a vsympathy, thftt when the 
one MM particularly easy, the' othec^is sore to be parlicu. 
larly greedy ; and vice vehHU AncT i uphold that this i$ 
the most natural way of proceeding ; f^r children, when 
they are crusty, care not for crumb, and when thiy[^ asiy 
hnppy, the plates are sure to suffer : Now, all lovers are 
children — ^Ergo, they should stuff when they are pleased, 
wmd stanre when they are displeased. Hence it followf # 
ef course, that I did exactly as I should do : — ^I ate, not 
becauee I had been miserable, but because I woe happy. 
** Why then," you ask, " did you aflfect to be miserable ? 
Tou had been decidedly favoured by your mistress ; you 
were filled to the fingers* ends with anticipalions of suc- 
eess ; and yet you deprecated her anger — ^pictured your- 
self as starving for want of a d4sh of smiles^''-aa utterly 
Ioat^--and, finally, as'd3dng with a dropsy of the chest, 
caused by the inward gushing of Despair* s dark water ! 
There seems to be some strange inconsistency in all this." 
Yon have hit it exactly, — *' there seems to be." It was 
the fashion for lovers to be unhappy, and I did not wish 
to be thought singular. 

I retired to bed ; but, either owing to the restlessness 
of ray muse, or the indigestibility of my aunt's oysters, 
I could not sleep. I therefore indulged myself afler the 
manner of the loyal Manchegan, who was wont to wile 
away the hours ** pensando en su senora Dulcinea." I 
brought in review before hie all those little favours, which 
one is so fond of retracing afler certi^n interviews, and 
when the imaginaticm is raised to 112° of Fahrenheit ; 
tin, with the aid of the foreign accent in my charmer's 
voice, I found myself the son-in-law of a Spanish ambas- 
sador. The idea was too tender for a heart so suscepti- 
Ue as mine, and my feelings kept melting, and melting, 
and melting, till they overflowed at my eyes ; and so I 
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fell asleep, with the la^t deep sigh just breaking from mf 
lips, and the last bright tear just trickling from my ejehdi. 
I dreamed, — and lo ! I lay supine upon the shores of s 
troubled ocean. On either side of me, far as the stnoned 
eye could reach, stretched the bare white sands, drifisd 
here and there into Uttle hillocks ; while innumefable 
tracks, as of the hoofs of horses and the wheels of ctr- 
riages, seemed to tell of some procession that had lat^ 
passed. Before me heaved the dark ocean in all the agi- 
tation which denotes the recent storm ; while a cloud, 
whose parting volumes gave glimpses of a rainbow, 
hung over the crested billows its heavy canopy. As I 
watched the dense vapour — ^how it gathered, and parted, 
and gathered again-«-, it suddenly began to descend, as 
though it would drop into the sea : but no sooner had it 
touched the surface than a mighty sound, as of the frying 
of many fishes, hissed over the expanse of waters. The 
cloud opened in the middle ; and I beheld the mistress 
of my affections straddled upon the back of a monstrous 
lobster. Her clothes were tucked up under her garters, 
that the brine might not wet them ; while in one hand 
she held alofl a huge oyster, and in the other brandished 
a broken fiddle. Onward she came, her gallant steed 
breasting with ease the raging billows ; when suddenly 
a bell was heard to toll as for a funeral. At that sound 
the lady shrieked — ^the oyster dropped into the sea — the 
cloud,- swallowing both the lobster and its rider, disappear- 
ed — and the sea opening, I saw a great number of oys- 
ters on the bottom arranged in battalions and maichiBg 
towards me. At once my mouth watered, and I felt a 
strong desire to spring in among them ; but it seemed as 
though I were chained down. — On the troops came. 
When they had reached me, they filed oflT on either side, 
and displayed in their midst the identical oyster which 
my mistress had held, escorted by two of smaller growth. 
These last, opening their shells, took up the oyster of dis- 
tinction and set him on my leg, then lefl him, retiring 
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iMbckwmrds with great respect. Up crept the bivalve— 
on my leg, my thigh, my chest ; then his mouth slowly 
opanedt— 4he knell again was heard — the troops rushed 
hinmng into the sea— the sea closed— a dreadful hurri- 
cane howled over the abyss — and the oyster, springing 
on my fece, grasped my nose — and I awoke* 

The first thing I did was to feel if my nose was in its 
^nce, and the next— -to kick iny uncle's bitch off the bed ; 
for the creature, shut up in the room, had welcomed her- 
self to a share of my pillow, and was comfortably sno- 
ring, with her cold damp snout resting on my cheek. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

tlere*! a goodly jewel ! 

How it sparkles !~like an old lady's eyei. 

RtOe a wife and Hatt a Wifi, 

LsT me see! ga ici I, as with finger on lip, I 

r^pondering the manner of introducing my poem to the 
eyes of my mistress.^——! have twenty-five guineas in 
my pocket — and women love presents — hum! — I have 
it! and forthwith I stepped into the shop of a jew- 

eller. 

^* What is the price of this ?" I adked, taking up a ring 
aet with a small diamond. 

^ Eleven guineas, sir," answered the man. '' I have 
but one like it in the store : you may take them both for 
twenty, sir." 

I deliberated. My aunt was generous— -^and easily 
flattered. — :— Suppose I buy the second ring for her — 
thought I. She will return me twice its value at least : 

— and thus I shall be master of a diamond for nothing ! 
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— «- The specolatioa did me honour — and I bought the 
ringi. 

Scarcely had I left the store, when it struck me as 
somewhat singular, that the man should have fallen so 
greatly from his first price — and of his own accord. I 
had obtained some knowledge of the world, I thought, 
from the books I had read ; I had learned in them that 
the young and unwary were always practised upon ; and 
I decided at once that the man had. imposed upon me. 
Proud of my penetration, I entered the shop of a neigh- 
bouring jeweller, and showing him the rings, begged him 
to tell me if the stones were real* ** i myself think they 
are false," said I, with a most sapient smack of the lips. 

The man eyed me steadily a moment. '< May I ask, 
sir, where you purchased them ?" 

" At Opal's, a few doors above." 

'* You could not have gone to a worse place, sir !— 
What did they cost you, sir ?" 

" Twenty guineas.". 

"Twenty guineas !" exclaimed the man with horrour: 
" what a wicked world we live in ! — Why, sir, Fll sell 
you just such for a guinea !" Ajid raising the lid of a 
glass cascr he produced some rings of exactly the same 
appearance. "I'll allow you for yours, sir, the same 
price as I sell mine at — ^for I see the gold is remariiably 
fine-—, and I'll let you have two small diamonds, sir, which 
I'll warrant real, for ten guineas." 

I looked at the man's countenance. It Was open, seri- 
ous, and even gentlemanly. — Surely— thought I,— thi^ 
man is honest !— 

" Your offer is fair," I said ; " but I shall oblige the 
scoundrel to take back his rings, and return me the mo> 
ney. Then, I will purchase of you." 

" I shall be happy to serve you, sir," said the man* 
with a low bow ; " but you must promise me not to tell 
Mr. Opal you referred to my opinion : it would only pro< 
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luce a quarrel — and I think it my duty, sir, as a Christian, 
o avoid any manner of quarrel with my neighbour." 

I readily promised, and left the store. 

— Now — thought I, as I entered Mr. Opal's, — I will 
et this rascal know h^ has not a fool to deal with! — 
' There are your rings !" I said to the jeweller, in a voice 
^liich I flattered myself would strike him dumb : << The 
tones are false.'' 

<< How, sir ! false ?" exclaimed Mr. Opal, while his face 
ihone like one vast ruby : " Do you mean to accuse me 
)f fraud, sir?" 

" And do you mean to say to me, sir," I exclaimed in 
turn, ^' that I cannot tell a diamond from paste ?" 

The man looked at me for a moment, as his brother 
jeweller had done, and, doubtless seeing something in 
my countenance that warned him I was not to be trifled 
kvith, altered his tone directly. 

" Well, I beg your pardon, sir ; I may have been mis- 
taken — though I can't see how that could well bo either. 
However, here are some you will acknowledge at once to 
be a superior article. I shall have to charge you two 
tineas more for these." 

<< Ah, these are indeed worth having !" I exclaimed, 
examining the gems with the ahr of a connoisseur — *' their 
water is extremely clear." And I made the exchange. 

— Certainly 1 said to myself, as I took my way to 

my uncle's ofl^ce, strutting with unusual dignity, and 
every now and then ungloving my lefl hand to display its 
jewelled Angers, ^there is as much advantage to be de- 
rived from books that paint the world as it is, as from 
mingling in the world itself. Now, were I as ignorant of the 
tricks of trade as most young men of my age, what would 
be the consequence ? O, I should be wearing paste in- 
stead of genuine diamonds.— -—And I thrust the hand be- 
tween the buttons of my waistcoat, so as to leave a certain 
finger exposed. 
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Though I watched the whole day, I canght not a gbrnpee 
of my lady ; bat just as the evening was setting in, the 
blinds were moved, and her darii eyes sparkled through 
their openings. I raised my poem, and nodded : die took 
the hint, and dropped her handkerchief. I croMsd the 
street, folded my paper in the handkerchief, and extended 
it to her ; and as she held forth her hand to receive it, I 
pressed the delicate fingers, and slipping a ring upon one 
of them, whispered softly, ** I shall pass this way in half 
an hour." 

I did not return to the office, but amused myself with 
walking till the half hour had expired. I found the lady 
waiting for me at the door, I sprang up the steps : — 

" You have read my verses, sweet lady ? — ^May I hope 
they did not displease you ?" 

** Displease me ! And could a woman be displeased 
with such devotion ? devotion so beautifully expressedf 

" Ah, would my muse had been but equal to the task 
of painting charms so matchless ! Perhaps, had I known 
your name——" 

" Celestina, sir." 

"Celestina? Heavenly name! But what more 

humble appellation could match with beauties so di- 
vine!" 

" La, iiow, I know you don't mean it ! — You men are 
ever such deceivers heigho !" 

'< Mean it ! By all that's good, Celestina ! or, what is 
better, by all that's sweet," (kissing her lips) "I " 

" Pie, now ! you are getting impudent." 

" Well then, if those lips be too high a shrine for mc^ 
to reach, I swear to you by this little hand, I love you, 
dearest, better than ^better than I love myself!** 

With what readiness we lie to a beautiflil woman !— 
when we have yet to win her. Had Job been tempted 
by Dalilah, instead of his own wife, he had told 
falsehoods by the dozen. Such is the effect of sympa- 
thy ! and, for my part, I cannot conceive why dlsposi- 
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lions shoald not be communicated by contact as well as 
tlie itdu 

" Ally if I could only believe you ! — ^butyou men are ever 
such deceivers ^heigho !" 

<' Believe me, Celestina ! Let this convince you — and 
thia^-and this." 

** Hush ! somebody's coming ! — Do go !" 

'* Not till you have given me baok my kisses." 

<< O, whni shall I do ! Do go~for God's sake !'* 

«< Kiss me. then." 

^* There, then.— Now begone !" 

** Not till you have promised to meet me here to-mor- 
row evening." 

« WeU, weU, I will— I will,— only go !" 

** This first/' — ^And I threw my arms about her waist, 
•lid kissed her with sp much fervour that I am sure the 
deport nmst have told through the whole house. 

" Aunt," said I, as I produced my remaining ring, " I 
have a present for you : give me your hand." The ring 
Was too small for the tip of her little finger. 

<< What a pity !" said I, much^chagrined. 

<< What a pity !" said my aunt, bursting into a fit of 
laughter. ** Excuse my risability, nephew. I am much 
obliged to you ; but I would not wear the ring, did it fit 
^ver so well." 

" And pray why, Mrs. Levis ?" 

" Because it is paste, Mr. Levis." 

'< Paste ? So I had the true diamonds at first — and ex* 
changed them for — paste! O, what an ass!" and I 

^ded mentally Certainly^ there is as much advantage 

to be derived from hooks that paint the world as it is^ as 
fnum wdngling in the world itself! so much for learning 
Imman character from books. 

Well, there is nothing like experience ! 

" Et r^eote du monde en Tair dont il fant vivre 

»» Instniit mieux, Jl mon grt, que nc UAt aacvn Uvre." 

Vol. I. 20 
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matter !" exclaimed another new comer — a &t, litAe, 
jolly personage, whom, in spite of his present demnft- 
ness, I recognised ad an old friend of mine. ^' Throw 
the purse into the window, Jerry, and your unde w9] 

never suspect you." '* Not if you throw it in empty, 

I grant you," observed Shame with a sneer. ^But 
your uncle will smell a rat, depend upon it. People aie 
not so apt to accept but half their luck, when they cat 
have the whole on the same terms, — that would be a wil- 
ful contempt of Providence : and, besides, who tlnoin 
money into strange windows ?" While *Shake wH 
making these suggestions, I observed that Repeiitahci 
gradually separated herself from him, and withdrew to 
the background. " Psha !" cried Charity, strutting ii 
before the rest of the party with all the insolence of 
triumph. <* Take my advice ass you did before. Gin 
the money to some one that wants it, and all will be liglit 
I'll cover the sin." " Take your advice ? Take your- 
self out of the way, you impudent wanton !" end 
Justice and Conscience together, pushing her frooi 

before them << Cover the sin? Go cover ytmr fiici^ 

you indecent jade !" said Shame, turning aside. '' flow 
dare you propose such villainous measures with so us* 

blushing a front?" "Mend the flaw in your coit 

before you .presume to give advice !" added Reason, 
who, attracted by the deficiency in Chakity's weanog 
apparel, had stopped to listen ; and, a kick being added 
to expedite her motions, poor Charity retired from 
the company, quite crest-fallen. A figure now came 
running up, which from its mein I knew to be 
Pleasure. " Give the money to me, dear Jerry !" 
she cried, with a most bewitching smile, " and you shall 
enjoy my charms;" — and she pressed my fingers closer 
to the purse. Justice and Conscience both opposed 
her claims with all their eloquence; but though I tiied 
to aid them by shutting my eyes against the harlot's fts- 
cination, yet, as my ears were open, and Shame kept 
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dying in thenii '^ You dare not give it back ! you dare 
not give it back !" the contest would Iolyb terminated in 
her ftyour, — when, just as Justice and Conscience 
myere oyercome, the shop of a jeweller caught my eye. 
** Jerry— Jerry — " whispered the little joUy figure^ pulling 
my coat-tails, which he had never quitted during the 
whole scene ; " step in here, and I'll rid you of the whole 
j^mng at once :" — ^and, in fact, by cutting up a few capers 
he dispersed the whole party, with the exception of 
IhxASUBEy who loitered at a distance, doubtfiil whether 
to take him as friend or foe. 

Rejoiced at heart, I entered the shop, and at the sug* 
geatioD of my little friend bought with the purse a gold- 
Jieaded cane, with my uncle's initials engraved upon it. 

T here, that will do ! said I, as I thrust out the 

-cane at a right angle from my body — and drew it in 
len nibbed its head with the sleeve of my coat 
tossed back my own head with a wink of most 
decided approbation — and, finally, thrust out the cane 

^igain. ^That will do ! my uncle will like the gifl— and 

the giver,-— and never know that the i^ot came fisom his 
.^wn locker. Ah, Jerry, you're a man of taste !■ ■ a nd 
keeping my little friend with me, lest the party should 
tetam, I ran all the way home to my own room, and 
there locked up the cane in quarantine till the alarm 
ahoald blow over. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Org. Unbatos! nn baton ! Ne me releiies paa. 
Su ; qae de ma maiacm cm lorte de ee pasi 
£t que d*7 revenir oa a*ait Jamais raadace. 

Dmm. Oui,Je80itirai; 

Le TMrtufe. 

He's inemovable, 
Bcflolv'd for flight. 

trimtet^s TmU. 

Wen, Mr. Vapid, now let'i run away. 

Tke DruwMtUl. 

The last mx months at my uncle Jeremy's had Mt 
passed altogether to my satisfaction. Tlie old man le- 
quired so much attention, and was so peevish when he 
did not meet it ; and then he would complain so bitta^ 
if I spent my 'evenings abroad ; and when I staid at hone 
to quiet him, would so pester me with bis dull stozies, 
which I was forced to applaud, though scarcely able to 
keep my eyes open — that I actually sickened of my home. 
My hour of liberation was nearer than I suspected. 

After I had disposed of my purchase as related in the 
preceding chapter, I descended to the dining room. The 
dinner was just ready, and my uncle Jeremy, for the first 
time in three years, was to grace it with his presence. I 
was very hungry ; and there was nothing on the table 
but soup, roast beef, and fish. Soup always made m^ 
sick, the beef was too rare, and for fish I had all my 
father's antipathy. — ^Now it is mere folly to expect one to 
be good-natured when he is hungry and disappointed of 
his dinner. Good-nature, like the most of things that 
appear good, is merely the result of circumstanceB. 
Take any amiable person you please^ when he has slept 
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ux» long and his head aches,* or when he is hungry and 
bis dinner does not suit him (You see, I select the most 
common of occurrences), and, my life <m it, all the sweet 
milk of his disposition is changed to curds, — and they 
that- censure his testiness are as silly as Cassius, who 
looked to find Caesar a man in the midst of an ague-fit. — I 
•at down pouting, and thrust my hands into my breeches' 
pockets. 

*^ Shall I assist you to a little soup, nephew ?" squeaked 
sy aunt. 

^ Psha, no ! I don't like soup," said I. 

** Hullo, you John ! help master Jeremy to some of the 
i>eef," cried my uncle — "that's the stuff for boys — ^heh, 
nephew ?" 

** Stuff for dogs!" muttered I. My uncle growled. 

" Or Jerry, shall John help you to some of that delicate 
fiflb?" simpered my aunt. 

" Damn your fish !" said I. * 

" Haikye, nephew !" roared my uncle — " I'll have 
aobody say damti in my presence but my own self — damn 
me if I will ! You may damn my fish as much as you 
please ; but you must do it in the kitchen." 

'* Damn your fish !" I repeated, — and the next moment 
my uncle's crutch came into contact with my head. I 
turned. 

** Uncle !" I said, scarcely able to speak from passion, 
^< I go finom your house this instant !" 

'< Go, and be damned !" answered my uncle, " — and 
the ■Doner the better." I left the room. 

ft is a angular ^t that I owe the loss of my uncle's 
paolection, as well of my father's, to fish. Pah ! I shall 
nerer see the nasty things without holding my nose. 

I ran up stairs to my own room, and when there, gave 
vent to my wrath by defacing the furniture, cutting up 



• A panon la thia itate if vulgazly nid to hvn got o%t •$ hti wrong tnd 
/mwMt t: 
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the carpet, and upsetting the chamber. How machfiir. 
ther I might have gone I know noty— for there is a nM 
satisfaction in these extravagancies, when we have bo 
other outlet for our passion — , but, hiddly for my micIA 
purse, I happened to see my uncle's bitch treinbliDg in t 
comer of the apartment. I locked the dcx>r. *<CoiBe 
here, Rose." The poor creature came up wagging ber 
tail. I took a scissors and a razor, and cleared her bod^ 
of almost every hair upon it — leaving in their natnni 
dress only her ears, legs, and tail. I then furnished hut 
with a coat like Joseph's, by means of a box of wtta 
colours. Having thus satisfied my revenge, I tied npnj 
best clothes in a bundle, aixd sallied from my room. I 
met my aunt in the entry. 

<* Good b'y'e aunt ; I am going." 

" What, Jerry ! you are not serious ?" 

'^ Indeed I am, aunt ; I will not stay another nigb 
under this roof." 

" Come, come, nephew ! you must not mind yoor 
uncle's humours — ^he is old, you know, and apt to be 
testy" — ^and my aunt drew me into her own apartment— 
-' I am sure all will be forgotten in an hour." 

'< I have said it, aunt ; I am determined to be no longer 
subjected to my uncle's caprices. — ^But pray, aunt, iilio 
made that cap ?" 

" Why, nephew ? what's the matter with it t" 

<< O, nothing ! only it is very becoming. I have never 
before seen you look so well." 

" Do you think so, Jerry ? Well, I think it is handaome 
myself," — and the lady faced a mirror. " You have an 
excellent judgment, nephew. — ^But stay, dear Jerry, Aete 
is no necessity for your going to-night, child : wait it 
least till the morning." 

" Not a moment longer, aunt." 

** And you have no money, Jerry ?" 

" Not a farthing, aunt." 
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^ Poor, dear boy! Wait a moment." The lady on- 
looked a drawer, and drew forth a purse. << Here are 
thir^ guineas I believe, nephew — they may be of ser- 
vice to you. But do not go to-night ; do not, dear Jerry !" 
''I must, aunt ; I am resolute." > 

** O, what will you do, poor child, without a soul to pro- 
tect you ? With no kind hand Since you will go, 
B^phew, listen to the last words of your abandoned aunt. 
Tott are about to enter a world, poor child, replete with 
wmmreBf and full of brambles — where every path is strewed 
with ilMHms, every road is dug with pits, every highway 
ia dioked with rocks. Your tender hands, untaught to 
WKMir, will be torn by the pitiless briars ; your feeble 
limbs, unapt to climb, will be dragged into the pits of de. 
stmction ; and your tottering footsteps, unused to rugged 
travel, will stumble over the petrous impediments which 
wicked man has sown thick in your course. Alas, my 
poor boy ! would that I might wander with you ! would 
that I might lead you through your peribus wayfare ! ' 
would that I might be your guide, to indicate to you- the 
imikifiuioQS difficulties which encircle the youthful pedes- . 
truiD in life's mazy labyrinth ! Then might you pass, un- 
harmed, the wanton wiles of destruction ! then might you 
aoer, on eagle's wings, far above the fuliginous atmosphere 
of this mundane sphere ! then might you breast, in safety, 
the pitchy billows of misfortune ! But, alas ! — it may not 
be. Akme you must trim your sails o'er the rapid tide of 
manhood— alone you must struggle with the adverse 
waters ; and should they merge thee, Jerry — should they, 
in their gloomy vortex, bury for ever those hyacinthine 
Ipcka, inhume those godlike features, and sepulchre that 
noble form — ^let it console thee, in that trying hour, that 
there is one eye on earth to weep for thee, one mouth 
above to pray for thee, one hand still left to strew afflic 
tl<m's flowers o'er thy youthful ashes. Farewell ! — ^fare- 
well!" — and the tender-hearted lady rushed into my 
onos, kissed me on each of my cheeks, and turning aside 
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lier head, bunt into tears. The least I could do was to 
return my thanks in a similar strain of eloqueace. 

<<And farewell, too," I said, ^<thoa best of autii 
Though severed from thee by the cruel hand of aa ya* 
feeling uncle ; though torn from the wings of diy gaifi* 
naceous affection, never — never to regain their laaagi. 
Bous asylum ; though parted from thy presence &r asShs 
East is from the West ; yea ! though iEkna's self dmU 
vomit flames sulphuric, to bar me firom the paradise of 
thy protection ; yet shall not this avulsion cloak the ejM 
of my remembrance ; but they shall look, throu^ tfas 
gloomy vista of the distance, to where thy cheririied 
form is seated, shining in the seraphic refulgence of ill 
beatific loveliness ; they shall see thee dispensing- tha 
genial ray of thy angelic goodness, to revivify, andkindk 
into existence, the inert hearts of those who move aroani 
thee dead in the petrescent torpidity of their flinty de- 
pravity ; and as they weep 9jL the project of the &r-off 
Eden they may never hope to contemplate in gieitsi 
proximity of vision, they shall smile, mid the dewiness of 
their lachrymation, at the sun they have left behind tbem 
to illuminate the tenebrosity of this terrene spheroidt 
Farewell, thou best of aunts ! — farewell !" — and I rushed 
into her arms, kissed her on each of her chedis, and 
turning aside niy head — took up my bundle and left the 
house. 

It was the. hour of meeting with my mistress : so leav* 
ing my bundle at a tavern which I was in the h«J»it of 
frequenting, I repaired to her house. She was alreadv 
at the door. 

" Celestioa"— you know I love you?" 

•'' You have told me so." 

'* What ! do you not beheve me, Celestina?" 

« No-— yes — ^I don't know ; you men are ever sudi de. 
ceivers ! — ^heigho !" 

^<My God, Celestina! you distract me with these 
doubts. What would you have me <Jo ? Shall I say again 
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all thai I said to you yesterday ? — Stay, 1 will convince 
yon— 4liiw : — " and I whispered " Will you elope with 
inef* 

She started. 

"Yes, Celestina! this very night — ^this very hour — 
aow ! I am ready to fly with you whithersoever you 
yiease ; say but the word." 

'* La ! I'm so afraid ! you men are ever such de- 
eehrers ! — and if you should betray my virgin innocence, 
P, what should I do !" 

** By heaven, you wrong me, Celestina ! I swear to 
yon— -— Say, love, shall we not fly together ? — a coach shall 
ke at the comer just as the clock strikes eight ; you will 
be ready by that time, and away we will — Say, sweet, 
Aall it not be so ?" 

** Ah, you are so bewitching ! But if you should de- 
eeive me — heigho !" and she threw her arms about my 
iieck and leaned her head upon my shoulder. 

" Never fear me, Celestina. We go then ? — Well pre- 
cisely at eight, remember, be at the comer of the street, — 
I shall be waiting for you in the carriage, love. Don't 
ibrget now !" 

** No," she softly whispered, and suddenly imprinted a 
burning kiss upon my lips, and left me, sighing as she 
went ^ Ah, you men are ever such deceivers !" 

^ Devilish free that !" thought I, as I wiped my lips. 
— ^ However, I have no time to lose" — and oiOT I started to 
engage a hackney-coach. 

Ah, Reader— 4hat smile of incredulity ! Suppress it, 
I beseech you ; for though it may seem strange, that, at 
the age of twenty, I should committ an indiscretion 
so boyish, yet I do assure you I relate the fact. You 
may never have been guilty of such frolics — you ; 
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Between the twa was made a plot ; 
They raise a wee before the cock, 
And wyliely they shot the lock, 

And f\ist to the hent are they gane. 

The Oaierlunxii Man. 

NiGUT hung her pall o'er the streets of London ! It 
was the hour of eight ! The prudent shopkeeper bad 
taken in his goods, and his hustling clerks had ranged 

* I do not expect the reader to understaad this chapter—and for the mr •nffi- 
cient reason, that I do not understand it myself. Any accusation he nay naife to 
bring against it^ as well as any admiration he may have to ofBef for its inpaa- 
sioncd tone, its magnificent mass of imagery, its close files of chosen eB W im> 
the romantic echoings of its reduplications, and its nervous and nu^jenc anti- 
climaxes, he must lay at the door of the writer to whom the chapter is dedicr 
ted ; for / U^ht mp lamp ot the «««, as another great man once said, wriitm fNBl 
composing with the Iliad open before him. 

t In justice to m^seif^ I must remark that, while I ridicule the abawdiliaiflf 

the author of , no man can feel a deeper respect than I do to A« 

talents which he really possesses. There is no novelist of the present diqr tktf 
surpasses him in brilliancy of wit, or refinement of humour : and did be M 
keep clear of the magic circle of fairy and kaunted thoughts^ and dip UshMl 
less frequently into the fountain of deep andpaaeionatefeelimgr^—inotbei^wviBt 
did he but purge himself of the afiTectation of the day, and— study Bls^a iM- 
turas, there are few that would rank higher in any quaUty, perhaps, whkk be* 
comes an author. As it is, tliough petty Journals and mcoual magaidaes mt9 
putr him as the rival of the great Scott, and many young gentlemen may gn* 
sentimental on his pages, and all young ladies take him to bed with them, erery 
tnie critic must smile at his pretensions. 
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m on the shelves, and the pavements rattled with the 
3 and lessening noise of carts ; and the lighter of the 
f lamps mounted, with light and match in hand, the 
ip posts in the streets, and then performed his duty, 
I was seen no more : but neither lamp nor light was in 
emy's hand, as it clasped the slender waist of Celes- 
1^ which was pressed against it. 
\s Life clings the more to the plank of safety, — ^while 
land lessens from her sight and the waves dance 
dly round her ; so Love clasps that, which is his h<^e 
\ comfort, the closer, — ^for the absence of every thing 
.t might distract his attention and the chills of the night 
diat make him shiver. 

Love ! in this world of care, and sorrow, and an- 
Lsh, how could we drag, from day to day, on the vulgar 
3 slavish soil, the dull chains that bind and shackle, in 
ir endless length, the pith and marrow of our ener- 
s, without thy soothing and consoling solace ? 'Tis 
u, O Love, who gatherest in thy holy fount all streams 
deep and passionate feeling, to be to us a comfort and 
ight, when wandering through the hot, and shifting, 

1 feverish sands of life's leafless desert ! thou, bri^t 
'e of hope, who, when the floods are be^iting round us, 
eldest thy pure and snowy wings for the tidings that 
ke glad our wearied, and desolate, and afllicted hearts ! 
iiie» O Love, are the realms of fairy and haunted 
oght ! thine the hopes whose delicate imaginings, 
ped into forms of deep, and utter, and ineflfable joy, 
to over the sick and pining soul, as the beautiful dew 
r%lie parched and feverish lip of Night ! thine — ^tfae 
rsthat bless us while they sting! thine — O thine !— 4he 
ipday vision and the nightly dream, that wrap, as in a 
11, the gladdened fancy, carrying it to other lands than 
06— 'lands of brightness and of song — ^lands, where 
Sluggish foot of mortcd hath never trodden down the 
J and laughing flowers, nor left one print upon the 
IToL. L 21 
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living and luxuriant grass to sully its celestial freshness- 
lands, 

'« Where the tints of the etrth, and the hues of the ikj, 
" Ib colour thoogh varied, in beamy ntay vie, 
" And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye,**— 

lands, whose habitants are not of clay, the poor, vile foTOS 
that strut it here an hour ; but beings of a brighter mooH, 
children of the mind's creating, gods of the imagiii«twi> 
pure angel forms of light, such as visited the patrtarekH 
old when he lay down at Bethel ! " Without thee, iriU 
were man ?" Bound to this cold, insensate, and debMi 
earth, slave to its grovelling passions, and its petty em^ 
its useless jarrings, and its idle bickerings, condenmedJii 
grope through nights of darkness and through -clondilf 
gloom, that he may — live ! — die ! — aye, rot ! rot iikeih 
sere, and yellow, and hueless leaf, that falls by III 
autumn's breath ! like it to be trampled on, lind — be fa* 
gotten ! yea ! ere the poor earth be crusted that is bei^ 
ed above him ! : — But thou, O Love, lendest thy wing^el 
light, and man — man, a new creature, soars at once, h 
yond the infection of his nature, to revel in a newer, aiM 
brighter, and more cloudless state of existence ! 

I leaned upon the chaste and throbbing bosom of nr 
own beloved. We were now beyond the tumult an 
the smoke of the crowded city — ^that living charnel-hoiue 
where the poor aiid rich, the clothless beggar and th 
purpled lord, are massed together, one loathsome as 
jarring group ! No sound was stirring to break upon th 
awful stillness, save the fitful cracking of the whip, t 
our zealous coachman urged, o'er the dusty road, his jade 
and lazy-trotting steeds. The clouds were gathering i 
sullen masses over the blue waste of heaven ; and th 
coy stars peeped tremulously forth, and, like the barf* 
inmates of a village school, drew back their spaAKn 
eyes, as if astonished at their own boldness ; and darf 
ness— deep, utter, and invisible — was within the movin 
vehicle on whose cushioned seat we rested. " Celcstina ! 
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H murmured in the depth of my passionate feelings, <' dear 
Velestina !" — and I pressed upon the beautiful and half- 
9ductant lips of her I loved, one pure, and burning, and 
impassioned kiss. 

: .fr^A kiss! O delicate and fairy touch ! drum that singeth 
^ffi.the lip as if loath to break the spell that binds it while 
j|.]ptens ! soul breathed into senise, and shipping lust in 
^pgmcks humid, like homeward pigs, by the moisture of 
^i^yery places whence they are risen ! Was it not through 
jprnh conveyance that thou, whom Ketch hath collared with 
1^. necklace of pure and well- wrought hemp, didst first 
ijiM thee to a love circled by bread and cheese^ yet 
^vnturiag itself only upon want 1* Thou, for whom I have 
•^fipp^ into water the pen which once wrote thought in 
f^fhrncters of fire, and wooed for these dull memoirs the 
kMvy stories which my heart escheweth, that I might 
lEoep for ever untapped to thy remembrance that beer- 
r.caik of passionate romance, which I once dedicated to 
Aee as to its spirit! Oh! — why-— why— when my tale 
.strays to Love, does my head run to thy distant grave, 
«?eii as a hound runneth to his kennel ? Hung— rotted — 
forgotten by all else— -dissected, yea, to the last fibre from 
the viribie creation^ why dost thou come to me, to tickle 
-and to pinch me ? And thou — Rose ! dark slut of New- 
fimadland ! thou whom I stripped of every hair, and com- 
passed with a cloak of divers colours ! why comest thou 
in this my hour of agony ? I fed thee not, as I have since 
fed— 4iot as, in these days, with a plate of all juicy, and 
lich, and delicate meat, I feed one more beautiful, and not 
less quiet than thou wert ! Have I not girded myself with 
changes — changes, of fine linen, which make me warm 
in the chill of winter, and ask if I myself am the same l^— 
And thou ! — O sun — bed — grave — mysterious belly of the 
evanescent present — ^ye.have a secret, and a curse, — and 



* Vid. Page 73 of this volume. 
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« Like what t" 
:^ . ^' Like ghosts steeped in the clear sunbeams, love— as 
~ ,.||. tanner steeps his hides, dearest, — ^like ghosts steeped in 
..|be clear sunbeams, soaking when all else are dry, and 
seen when the star's inhabitants are hidden ! 

N 

I 

"Such«tnif 
' ' "As dreams are made of, and whose UttU life 

" Is rounded by a sleep" — 

ito her — whose is the actual and unsettled music of exist- 
/^nee, which passes through every part of her, and enfolds 

,. J^er as with a garment ; which gives life to her desires ; 
which creeps into its own bowels, and finds there all asto- 

^ libhed at its presence, and musing on the means by which 

^ it entered ; — ^to her — it must be ecstasy, rapture, enthusi- 

1 ^mn\ O, my Celestina ! " 

^ .1 was interrupted by the careless recklessness of the 
coachman, who, driving through a thick, and turbid, and 
troubled pool, which the pluvious showers had formed in 

^ XLe road, nearly upset and overturned the Jiacre. 

Fiacre — ^l2don, who bound to the wheel art doomed to 
xoU and roll, amidst the writhing and suffering victims of 
this upper hell ; — ^mask of the coachless, that givest sem- 
blance of pride, and pomp, and power to many actors ; in 
whose fold the guilty and the l)ankrupt wrap their confu- 
sion, and escape from " th' oppressor's wrong" ; Minia- 
ture and Pivot of the reverses and torturing changes of 
this sorry life, that seatest by turns, on four small cushions, 
the disease, the soundness, the wealth, the poverty, of the 
various ranks of men ! Mightiest of democrats! that put- 
test on thy list of equality all ages and all ranks, life, the 
dead, freedom, slavery, the airs of the lord, and the sores 
of the beggar — bower and sponging-house combined ! 
Cradle of infancy, couch of the sick, bier of the dead ! 
In thee hath the mother stilled her fretful child, in thee 
hath the cripple eased his wearied limbs, in thee hath 
been carried to its little ho^x^e " the new-born babe by 

2X* 
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nurses overlaid.'* In thee hath the bridal train tweftI'M 
-laughing and joyously by to the hnppy altar, and ftfftizb 
funeral guests moved in solenm and sad processicm to ^I'N^ 
eternal grave, and the poor and comfordess debtor taknl'X 
his last farewell of liberty, and his wealthy and luxiirieii|II 
creditor enjoyed the buoyant air. Now, thou bearest the 
gay, the laughing, the happy, whose dreams are bot 
bliss, and whose waking hours but of pleasure ; and noV| 
the poor, the wretched, the miserable, whose visions 
ever dark and ever dreary, gathering cloud after cloud, 
still thicker and still thicker, till they are pierced as by t 
spell, and through the opening rush gloomier phantasiei, 
and all is calm, and dai^, and composed ! 

Oh, my Celestina ! is not this rapture a compensation-* 
a foil, entire compensation, for whole ages, aye, whole 
years of torment, and darkness, and despair ? At suchi^ 
moment, what care we though the storm and the whiil 
wind roar without, and all is darkness within, and the pits 
of destruction yawn beneath our footsteps ? for to us 
there is a world of happy and fairy thought, where Care w 
comes not to canker the roses, nor Fear to mar the fair 
and beautiful prospects, and Sorrow hangs not her clouds 
upon the blue, blue skies. Feel you not all of this, my 
beloved r 

" Yes !" she murmured in reply ; and, as I clasped her 
to my heart of hearts, I felt that she trembled all over. 
with the same emotion which had already rendered her 
so inexpressibly dear to my affections. 

<' And you fear not, my loVIs, the scorn, and tauntings, 
and revilings of the world ; nor the deep anxiety of a 
distracted father; nor the passionate sorrowing of b 
doating mother f 

* " I have neither father, nor mother to fear ; and as 
for my mistress — my " 



X 



* Here the cannon of my inspiration being all discliargcd, I swab them out, 
—and Jeremy* 8 himself again. 
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** Mistress ! — ^how 1— are you not Mr. De La Trampa's 
Miiigliterr 
«« No, to be sure I aVt !" 

<* No ? For God's sake then, who, what are you ?" . 
^' His daughter's waiting maid." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

OCx §<frN ovTS rfixVj ovrs "Xj^iuvrOL^ 

Out' ^iXXo ^uff^uXoxrov oW^v 6^ y\Mi» 

PoBT. 6k. Gnox.*— Albxis- 

So, here \b fine work ! this artAiI little hoasey has been too mocb for iia iS. 
Cione off with a man ? 

Jealoua Wife. 

A. WAiTino-XAiD ! — ^I recoiled as from the hug of a 
bear.* 

It was sometime before I recovered my speech, whieh 1 
did to use it in invective against my — mistress ! my own, 
my behoed / O fie, fie ! 

" And so," I exclaimed, " I have been playing the fool 
all this time to win a senraiit'*Mrench !" 

" To be sure you have !" replied my darling, in perfect 
good-humour — ^< And pray, what else did you expect to 
irm, Master Levis ? Was you such an ass, as to think a 
Jady would stand, at a street door, to listen to such baby, 
talk as yours? Cdestina? Jieaverdy name! — But what 
more humble appeUaiion could match with beauties so divine ! 
ha, ha, ha ! — and a lady to run away, at a minute's warn- 
ing, with a doll-face boy she knew nothing about but his 
name ! O, Lord, Lord ! you're a pretty lad to deal with 
the women !" — and she laughed till the carriage actually- 
shook with her convulsions. I bit my nails in vexation. 
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<< And yournaiie, I suppoBe, is not C^lestina?'' 

<< No, to be sure it isn't ! I was christened Margaret, 
at your service, and am called Peggy for shoitness." 

<< And the foreign accent in your voice, which I nustook 
for Spanish, is ?" 

" Irish." 

" Hell and furies ! — Coachman !" 

" Stop a bit !" she cried, bursting into a fit of laughter, 
while she drew me back to the seat, from which I had 
sprung — " Don't make a greater fool of yourself! It's too 
late now ; let the man drive us through the first stage as 
you ordered, and we can part then if you like you 
know." 

" There was reason in what she urged : so I suffered 
myself to be quieted, and began to reflect on my cod^ 
duct. The girl, I found, was not so much to blame as 
myself : — My own vanity had deceived me ; and thinking I 
had seduced a gentle woman, I had carried off — a servant- 
wench. *' Spanish ambassador !" I muttered^ — << a good 
joke indeed ! So I was to catch a fortune, and have caught 

— a Tartar ! Well, I may as well make the mostof my 

bargain, since bargain it is :" — and resuming my good-hu- 
mour, I echoed her laugh. The girl commenced a new 
peal ; I echoed that : and so we both laughed and laughed, 
till we were tired of the sport. | 

When we had finished, I turned to the lady : — 

"And now Margaret — since Margaret you are— rtell 
me how you managed to dupe me so easily ? Where got 
you your fine words, heh !" 

" Fine ! they were no finer than your diamond 1— Ha, 
ha, ha ! that was a pretty trick, too^!" 

"By heaven, Celes Margaret J I was honest 

there — I paid eleven guineas for the gem^ whatever it 
was made of." 

" Then you paid dear enough for it, that's all. I was 
lip to such tricks, and so took it to a jeweller's, and found 
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you out. But as for my fine words, — la ! I got them where 
I got BBy fine name — ^in die novels which my mistress used 
to make me read to her every day : Cdestina? Hea- 
venly name!" 

I retorted, " Ak^ you girls are ever such deceivers! 

heigho /" and again the carriage shook with our merri- 
ment. 

" One word more, Margaret. What was your motive 
m so readily consenting to elope with me ? Had you 
endeavoured to make me believe in your respectability, I 
might assign a motive without much difficulty; but, 
as you have made no secret of what you really are, 
I cannot, for the life of me, conceive what advantage you 
propose to yourself from a freak like this." 

^ Why, I was tired of my place, and, as my month was 
up, and my wages all settled ^ I was determined to try a 
little life, and I thought you would answer my bit of a 
purpose as well as a better man :— so here I am, Peggy 
PheliQ, at your service.— —Come, now, you mustn^ get 
mad— and all for nothing at all !" — and Miss Phelin threw 
her arms about me with no timid pressure, and showed 
tfiaft her lips, at least, were heartily at my service. 

Though it was dark, I knew from memory that the girl 
was handsome ; and if her hands were not quite 'so soft 
as when they were lady's hands, still they were not hard or 
clumsy ; and then, her mind was not an ordinary mind ; 
and moreover, she was so good-natured !— >and further- 
more, her voice was so soil ! the softest Irish voice that 
I had ever heard, with just enough of the brogue to spice 
it agreeably ; and then, I was not quite twenty !— and, all 
things' considered—— I forgave her. What had you done 
in a similar case, my youthful Reader ? 

" Well, Peggy— we will kiss and be reconciled, — and 
in good time I see ; for the coach has stopped, an d 
harit ! what says the driver ?" 
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*< The first stage, your honour — jist eight miles fiom 
Lunnun. Shall 1 put up, sir ?" ^ 



<< Of course ! your horses cannot bold out all ttie 
night. What sort of an inn have we here ?" 

" Och ! a verj dacent inn, your honour." . 

"Drive up, then." 

As I handed my companion from the carriage, I thou^t 
)i\iO eyed her countryman with rather more earnestness 
than was necessary. However, it might have been from 
a feeling of patriotism ; for the fellow was bandsome, 
and of most manly proportions. 

" I hope your honour will consider the horses, sir— 
the poor bastes have bad a hard go of it, your honour"— 
(eight miles in two hours !) " it'll be downright murder to 
he after drivin' 'em back agin to-night." 

" In the devil's name, then, put them up, and yourself 
too ! Ill settle for the whole expense :— and here, I nuiy 
as well pay you now ;-r— what is the fare ?" 

** A guinea, your honour — and a moderate bit of a bill 
it is, too !-^ut Dennis O'Dogherty isn't the lad to be 
after chating so chver a gintlcman, at all, at all !" 

" Well, Dennis, there it is — and a crown for yourself, 
my good fellow." 

"Ah1 long life to your honour, for a swate— ** I 
turned to the bouse before he could finish ; but I beard the 
rascal add, in a lower tone—" fool of a gintleman !" A 
lesson from a hackney-coachman is as good as a lesson 
fVom a backney-moraUst. 

I did not dream, that night, of bridal processions, and 
ladies, and lobsters— -for I had neither oysters nor poetry 
to digest ; but, blest with a quiet conscience, I slept tOI 
some hours after cock-crow. On awaking, I found that 
the ci'devant and soUdisant Celestina had quitted my pro- 
tection, taking my bundle with her own by way of keep- 
sake. Nor was that all ; — for, determined to take time 
by the forelock, she had helped herself to my watch— 
the superb jewelled watch that my dear aunt had given 
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ne. I verily believe the lady would have lefl me nothing 
)ut the shirt on my back, so boundless was the affection 
ihe had conceived for every thing connected with my 
person ; but, luckily for my modesty, having found the 
iillow uncomfortably low during the night, I had thrust 
inder it all the clothes I had in use : — ^thus I saved my 
purse. Damning the girl with great sincerity, I began 
to dress myself; but such was my agitation, that I thrust 
ipy legs through the sleeves of my coat, and my arms 
tbjTough the legs of my breeches ; so I damned the girl 
B^in, — and then my coat, — and then my breeches, — 
and then all three together, — when I was able to put on 
my clothes to my satisfaction. Having finished my toi- 
lette, and worked myself into a very becoming rage, 1 
rushed down stairs to the bar-room. 

*< Where is the girl ?" 

<^ The girl, sir?" answered the frightened landlord. 

" Yes, damn it — the girl ! Where has she gone to V 

" What girl, sir V 

•* The girl that came with me, you scoundrel !" 

" O, your wife, sir, you mean !" 

*< D n! Yes, my wife ! my any thing! Where 

is she, I ask you ?" 

** Gone off with the coachman, sir." 

** Gone off with the devil ! And why did you not stop 
them, you staring fool ?" 

'< O Lord, sir ! I thought the gentleman knew, and so 



» 



''And so, jackass! rascal! — What do you pretend to 
keep a house for, if you havn't your eyes about you ? — 
How long since they lefl? Speak! quick! or FU " 

"Good five hours, sir." 

" Five devils ! five thousand devils ! — Confound you all 

for a set of pickpockets ! I'll have you all strung up 

five hours ! O, what an ass !" 

•The man stared ; and hi^ wife stared ; and the bar. 
maid stared ; and the stable-boy stared ; — for they had all 
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collected at the noise I made. I believe they thought me 
mad* • ' 

"What are you staring at, you fools? Did you never 
see a man in a passion before ? — ^When does the stage. 
coach leave here for London, rascal ?" 

"Not till the afternoon, sir." 

" HeU and the devil ! . Get me some breakfast." And 
I strode out into the road to cool myself. 

There is nothing better than a comfortable fit of swear- 
ing to settle one's passion, and sweeten the mind for re- 
flection : — it is like thunder — the storm once over, the 
air is the purer for it. I sat down upon a large stone, 
and began to ponder tlie actions of the past evening. The 
first question that I asked myself was :-^<< Do I know my 
own intentions ?" " No," was the ready answer. I had 
no need of questioning further : — ^I had acted with my 
usual thoughtlessness. Now what were my intentions ? 
I reflected a little longer, and came to the conclusion, 
that, as I had lefl London for nothing, I must return to it 

for something, and I flattered myself that all kinds of 

employments lay waiting my pleasure, like the mistresses 
of the Grand Signior, and I had only to throw the hand- 
kerchief to embrace which I pleased. 

Consider, Reader — I was very young, very sanguine, 
and very ignorant of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The west yet glunmers with some streaks of day : 
Now spars the lated traveller apace, 

To gain tbe timely Inn. ' 

Jlfaebetk. 

The wind blew as 'twad blown its last ; 

The rattling show'rs rose on the blast ; 

• ■ ♦ ■ ♦ 

The Bight drave on wi' qprngs an* clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better. 
The souter taold his queerest stories ; 
The landloMl's laugh was ready chorus : 
The storm without might rair an* rustle, 
Tarn did'na mind tbe storm a whistle. 

Tarn O'Shanter. 

I SHOULD have set out for London directly 9&er break- 
Tast ; but my host kept no horses, and I considered it un- 
xneet for a man of my purse to journey eight miles on foot. 

The proverb tells us " Delays are dangerous." They 
certainly are often important, as the reader may gather 
from what happened in my case. 

It was late in the afternoon, and when I was anxiously 
watching, from a window, for the coming of the London 
stage, that a storm, which had been brewing the whole 
day, broke forth with no common violence. Now, of all 
torments under heaven, defend me from a bad day at a 
country inn. I love a storm as well as any body, ivhen 
it comes at a proper time — that is to say, at any time 
when I have nothing else to do but to enjoy it — , and 
when I am posted in a proper place — ^videlicet, anyplace 
which is suited to such romantic contemplation : but. 
when one is anxious only to continue one's journey, 
lo be mewed up in a nasty inn — with a sanded floor 
beneath one's feet instead of the smooth greed sward, 
and the dull road to gaze upon instead of the living 

Vol. I. 22 
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ocean, and in an air perfumed with tobacco-smoke wbA 
brandy instead of the " fragrance of the grove" — it'v 
enough to try the temper of an angel. 

** How provoking !" I exclaimed^ turning my back to 
the window. 

'* How lucky !" cried my landlord, rubbing his haadi 
with delight. 

To a man in my mood this was no trifle. 

'* Pray, Mr. Impertinence," said I, making my pone 
rattle in my pocket — << is this the way you treat those 
who spend money at your house ?" 

<< Lord bless us !" exclaimed .my host with a^ctedhn- 
mility — ^though the rogue was evidently smothering a 
laugh — "how wonderful hot you young gentlemen arc! 
John Spits is not the man to insult a gentleman wbo 
spends his money like a prince, not he, sir ! — Why, sir, I 
was only glad of the storm, may it please you, sir.-'* 

" And what right have you to be glad, you scoundrel, 
when your guests are sorry ?" 

** O Lord, O Lord ! the gentleman's a mind to be wag- 
gish, la ! My guests and I, sir, are always of a different 
way of thinkin' ; theyr'e always for gittin' out, you see, 
sir, and Fm always for keepin' 'em in,— that's the differ- 
ence, sir ! and this storm's the very thing to drive folks 
to " The Bull" — couldn't any thing be luckier. Bless 
me, here comes some now !" — and, sure enough, the 
sound of wheels was heard, and presently a man and 
woman entered the room. 

The day had been so chilly as to render a fire indis- 
pensable. « Wont you and the lady, sir, draw nearer 
the fire ?" asked nxy host of the Bull, sedulously dusting 
a seat with his apron. 

* " Not so, brother sinner," answered the man, in a true 
nasal cant :" let us jfirst praise the Lord for his goodness 

* Before the Readerrashly ventures to condemn jvhat foUowB, let him torn 
to the note on page 315 (infra) :— I would not have my motiyes miscoDStnied, 
even for one moment. ' ^ miwvwobu 

I hatC) from my very heart, apologies of any kind ; but the age is in fault, not I . 
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O'our blessed souls. What signifies a little heat to our 
earthly bodies, when hell-fire and the bottomless pit of 
per-dition is y-aw-ning and g.a-p-ing beneath us to suck 
in our immortal souls ? O, dear sinners, my heart is 
bleeding for you ! — * Now is the aocepted time' — mak^ a 
godly peace with Jerusalem, while the harvest is yet un- 
reaped. Pray with me, blessed sinners ! that the Lord 
may avert his flaming wrath from all of us, and espe. 
cially from this here young man, who is now on the high 
road to damnation, following the lewd fashions and other 
cursed contrivances of the clpvil to lead precious souls 
into the burning lake of hell !'' — and the fellow laid his 
hand on my collar to enforce his admonitions. This was 
a kind of behaviour to which I had not been accustomed ; 
so, pushing him aside, I deliberately turned my back upon 
him. 

" What animal is this f ' I asked of the landlord. 

^* It's old ' Malachi Snubbs, the famous travelling 
preacher, sir," answered the landlord. 

^* He's a madman !" I exclaimed. 

** He's a traveUing preacher," said the landlord ; and 
muttering something about '< no money" and ^< oceans of 
prayers and groans," my host of the Bull called to his 
wife : — " Mrs. Spits ! Mrs. Spits, I say ! — Here, Mrs. 
Spits, help the lady off with her cloak and bonnet." 

" Stop, sister Spits," whined the preacher ; " What are 
the things of this world to the sweet and comfortable 
drawings out of the spirit ? It is better for her to go to 
heaven with her cloak and bonnet on, than to hell without 
them." 

But sister Spits had already relieved the female of her 
wet apparel, and a person was thus revealed that made 
me start with amazement. 

The preacher himself was a man of the most vulgar 
description. His figure was diminutive, flat, and shape, 
less — with the shoulders so high as almost to touch the 
ears« As for the head — ^if the Reader will purchase a 
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moderate-sized cocoa*nut, and hold it in « tnmsvocie 
direction, with the spots which children call tke nmakff/p^ 
face turned towards him, he will be able to form a prattjf 
good idea of its proportions and physiognomical beau^r 
Moreover— to the picture thus presented, let him add > 
complexion spotted with innumerable fireckles, wad » 
scalp thinly plastered with carrot-coloured hair, and be 
will have before him the godly presence of brother Ma* 
lachi Snubbs, itinerant preacher of the word for the 
whole of England. Seeing the man such as I have dfi- 
scribed him, I naturally concluded his companion woidi 
prove a bird of the same feather ; instead of which, my eyes 
rested on a lady of the most striking appearance. 

She was dressed with that afiected contempt of orna- 
ment which marked the sect to which she, doubtless, be- 
longed. Her figure was tall and commanding, and, 
* though not youthful, might well be termed handsome. 
Her countenance, more remarkable for the character 
than the regularity of its features, wore now a penstvenese 
of expression, amounting almost to melancholy, that har- 
monized well with its extreme paleness, and the simplicity 
with which the dark hair was parted on her queenly fore- 
head. But my highest praise is given to her persoOr 
when I say it was distinguished for that indescribable some- 
thing, which, with me, is better than any beauty,-— I mean^ 
that air which had marked her the lady under any circum- 
stcmces. It is probable that the preacher's disgusting 
vulgarity added, in no small degree, to this attractiveness 
in the female.. 

I was musing upon the singularity of her situation, 
when I felt myself rudely grasped by the asm.^ I tiifoed^ 
and confronted brother Malachi Snubbs. 

*< Sinner !" said the fellow, " do you know yop are nigh 
unto the devil?" 

" Verily, I believe that I ain, brother Snubbs," I an- 
swered, mimicking his bagpipe ytterance-*-^* I pray you, 
therefore, let me get further off," 
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** Wretched sinner !" exclaimed the preacher, releasing 
f arm in order to assume that most evangelical of atti- 
dea which schoolboys term lending the crahy while his 
res rolled till the whites (which, by the by, were of a 
ick-egg colour) only were apparent — " Wretched sin- 

\t\ treat not lightly the Lord's servants! But, 

essed be his name, I have a heart to suffer for the sanc- 
&cation of dear wandering sinners !" — ^then, permitting 
» little body to spring forward to its former position, he 
iked me, << Do you know any thing about the new birth? 
iaren't you a desire to be born again ?" 

" Thank you, brother Snubbs, I would rather not give 
ly mother that trouble." The little man opened his 
ttle eyes in awful horrour. 

" I perceive," said he, " you're in the broad road to 
ell — and if you die in this state you'll be damned." 

I laughed in bis face, and telling him if I were in the 
3ad he spoke of, I should take care to travel in better 
orapany, left the room, with the double purpose of avoid, 
ig his exhortations, and observing the state of the wea*. 
tier. 

Scarcely had I touched the sill, when a coach -and-four 
rove up. At once the whole house was in commotion : 
—The landlord bounced past me, as though he were shot 
rom a mortar ; the landlady followed with equal celerity ; 
lie bar-maid thrust her head from the kitchen window ; 
be stable-boy came running from the stalls; and the 
table-boy's two little dogs capered about their master's 
eels, acting well their part in the excitement. 

" Mrs. Spits !— Sally !— Bob ! Bob !" bellowed the land- 
)rd, at the highest pitch of his lungs, though his wife, 
nd the bar-maid, and the stable-boy were all within whis- 
er-reach — " Mrs. Spits ! here's more company ! — Bob ? 
lob !" 

<< Bob ! Bob !" echoed Mrs. Spits. 

" Bob ! Bob !" re-echoed the bar-maid. And the very 
urs velped "bob! bob!" while poor Bob himself, half 

22* 
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distracted, took satisfaction on the last 8{>eakei8 by 
ing them limping to the stable — ^where, I am sorry toi 
late it, they (out of pure spite) yelped "bob ! bob !" 
louder than before. 
What a fine thing— thought I — to ride in 

coach ! — 

The door was opened ; and a gentleman sprang 
the carriage. 

'^ Bob !'' shouted the landlord, whose bare head seei 
to regard the storm no more than the storm regarded it 
<< Bob ! tend to the hocses.^— Of cousse the gentleman 
stay all night ?" 

" No," answered the gentleman, in a voice that 
me of my uncle Timothy's ; <*I shall stay Only till 
storm is abated." 

^^Thea, Sir, allow me to say, yon must stay all nigbC' 
John Spits has lived long enough, thank God, to knot 
what the weather is ; and the almanac aays^ for this verj 
day^Huind sir, for this- very day ! — " Very stormy-— much 
wind and rain — accompanied with great devastation. To- 
morrow makes all clear again "." 

" Andrew," said the gentleman to one of his servants. 
"you will see that the horses are not unharnessed, — ^I shall 
start again in half-an-hour, at the hitest" So saying be 
entered the house. 

1 followed him, afler observing that our landlord, for 
some purpose best known to himself^ bent his course 
to the stable. 

I expected that the Reverend Mr. Snubbs would open 
upon the stranger as he Had done upon me ; but the littler 
man contented himself with staring — checked, as I im- 
agined, by a something in the appearance of the game 
which warned him that the scent might prove a false one. 

As the stranger in question is so far fortunate as to 
figure in these memoirs in quality of a near connexJoft 
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r the hero, he merits an especial nail in our gallery of 
portnuts. 

-Hfi was a man such as, under any circumstances, I 
ftould have singled from the crowd*— being remaricable 
»x that peculiar air, which the exquisites of our modem 
Lerature (who, like their counterparts the exquisites in 
Lohionable Ufe, display their superiority over the vulgar 
y a contempt for their native language) are wont to term 
Mslingu^, N ow this peculiar mein is of two kinds :— one, 
^6 result of a long acquaintance with polite society ; the 
Hiery the gifl of nature alone. The former consists 
& that dignified composure of the manner, and that 
Qttled quietude of the features, which are rarely shown 
wni by the true gentleman ; the latter I have seen and 
dmired in a common artizan. Both these kinds were 
Kiited in our stranger^ and served as heralds to announce 
ia quality. In person he was much above the common 
«ight of men ; but well proportioned, and exceedingly 
-jraceful. His features, though regular, were more re- 
narkable for manliness than beauty, and were lighted 
»y that character of refinement, wherewith Education 
Lcvcr fails to stamp even the meanest of countenances — 
vhcn Nature has done her part, and not been too niggardly 
>f gifls to the intellect. The forehead resembled my 
ancle Timothy's, saving that it was more youthful and 
ilightly prominent over either eye. The eyes were beau. 

ifuUy formed, of a dark grey colour, and melancholy in 
Lheir habitual expression ; the eyebrows full and regular, 
but with the slightest possible arch. The nose was per- 
fect as that of a Grecian statue. The mouth was mus- 
cular and well defined, with no fixed character that I 
could then discover— except a shade of settled melancholy 
might so be called. And lastly, the complexion was as 
pale as it could possibly be without having the appear- 
ance of ill health. 

Altogether his person struck mc as the most interesting 
I had ever beheld, and I looked from him upon the lady. 
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and from the lady upon him, admiring, again and^ipi^ 
the chance which had thrown together two person! dl 
excellently matched. 

As for the gentleman himself — he had no eyes but kfi^ 
the preacher's beautiftil companion : the preacher^ftcom- 
p anion seemed wrapped in some sombre meditation ; ud-j 
the preacher appeared studying the interior of the gen- 
tleman's breast, through the refracting telescope of tbe 
gentleman's countenance. 

Suddenly the holy man arose, and approaching tk 
stranger till he had brought his head close to the latter%^ 
elbow, thrust forth his hand as if to grasp him ; but in- 
stantly he drew it back, retreated slowly to his fonnflf' 
station, and reseated himself in evident perplexity. Agal 
his eyes sought the stranger's countenance. He studM 
it for a moment, shook his cocoa-head in self-satisfactioi^ 
and again approaching the elbow of the stranger, ven- 
tured to insert a finger in one of the buttonholes of til 
coat. The stranger turned, looked down upon the little 
animal, and gently asked.it what it wanted. The Refl 
Mr. Snubbs was elated at a reception so different froc 
what he evidently had expected ; — ^he brought his littk 
body round till it directly fronted the stranger's toweiin{ 
person, and, inserting another finger in another button 
hole, rose upon his tiptoes, threw up his monkey eyes 
.and began : — 

''Brother sinner !" said Mr. Snubbs. 

'' How?" said the stranger. 

" Do you not hunger afler the word ?" said Mr. Snubbs 

" What do you mean ?" said the stranger. 

" Have you never felt within you the sweet drawing 
out of the spirit ?" said Mr. Snubbs,—" the dawnings c 
a new hope unto ?" 

'« Are you mad ?" said the stranger, relieving himae 
of the preacher's grasp. 

" Mad !" said Mr. Snubbs,—" no, poof sinner ! I a 
a feeble instrument in the hands of the Lord to che< 
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i« backsUdings of precious souls. Have you ever felt 
Mt you were bom again 1" 

" This, sir," said the strangev, seriously, yet with mild- 
ass, << is neither a time nor a place for such subjects." 

'< O !" said Mr. Snubbs, '< check not the glorious work ! 
^ur heart is in a seeking way«— now is the time •— !" 

*^ Be silent, sir !" said the stranger, << I am not disposed 

listen to your blasphemy." 

iiBut— " said Mr. SAubbs. 

"I will have it so !" said the stranger sternly — ^and the 
0v. Malachi Snubbs sat down, completely crest-fallen. 

I was astonished. << The devil's in it," thought I, << if I 
■I't assume this same dignity myself, since it is so'ef- 
Mual over the vulgar !" 

. Searcely had I formed the resolution, when our. land- 
■i entered — his hair dripping like a wet mop, but his 
f^^B sparkling with pleasure. I drew him aside. " Mr. 
ftadlord," said I, in a manner which was meant to mark 
m vast difference between Jeremy Levis, Gentleman,. 
m1 John Spitjs, Tavern-keeper, " who is that tall gentle- 
?" . Mr. Spits stared with undisguised amaze- 
; but, quickly screwing his features into that pecu- 
Ix expression, which is oflen assumed as a polite method 
^ telling one how gladly we would laugh at him, did not 
N^-manne;rs — or fear — ^forbid, he begged to know, with 
l the innocence imaginable, ^ What tall gentleman"! 
manU 

*^ The one that arrived a few minutes since. There t 
moL that is leaning on the mantle piece." 

" O sir ! — ^yes— yes, I see now. Lord bless you, sir I 
M should I know ?" . 

-** Come, come, Mr. Spits ! this affected ignorance will 
St answer with me, sir. What did you learn, in the 
feble, about him ?" . 

" Stable ?" 
"Yes — stable." 
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«< Stable ! — O Lord, O Lord ! as if a m&n coold 
of the horses what their master's name was !r-StaHe?"-4 
and the rascal, thrusting his tongue into his cheek, 
plunging his hands to the bottom of his breeches' podee^ 
was moving off with all possible coolness. 

<< Stop sir!" said I, '^ I insist upon your answoi^ 
me !" 

« But—'* said Mr. Spits. , 

"But I insist upon it !" said I, sternly, "IwiUhtmi 

50/" 

" Then you must ask the horses yourself, sir," 
Mr. Spits. 

The devil 1 this was another kind of result from 
I had expected. *" Hum !" I exclaimed, half-aloud, " 

of dignity will never do for me, I perceive. 1 

what will do, though !" — and springing after my host 
the Bull, I drew him back by the collar. 

" Look ye, Mr. Spits !" said I, drawing my purse 
my pocket, " you see this purse ? — Well ! — you see 
hand that holds it ? Now sir, tell me, instantly, who 
gentleman is, or I'll quit your house this afternoon, ih 
the storm should double its violence, — and, moreover, 
box your knave's-ears so soundly, that for a week to 
you shall fancy your dinner-bell has taken lodgings 
them." 

. This mode of proceeding was certainly the very rt- 
verse of dignity ; but it had the effect I wished ; for Ml* 
Spits, either frightened by my threat, or soothed by the 
charms of my gold, became pliable at once. 

" Lord bless y6u, sir ! I hope Mr. Levis is not angry Y 
It was all a joke, sir ! — all a joke — as true as my name 
is John Spits, sign of the Bull." 

" Yes, but, Mr.. John Spits, sign of the Bull, yoo aie 
not to learn, I presume, that your jokes are never to be 
cracked upon your guests." 

"That's true, sir— very true, indeed ! So I'll just td 
you all about it ; for, allow me to say, John Spits is Qot 
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I man to offend sach a generous gentleman as Mr. 
vis, — not he indeed, sir ! Well, you must know, sir, 
t that tall gentleman, he that is leaning upon the' man- 
piece there, the one your honour was asking the horse 
>ut. — I beg your pardon, sir ; I didn't mean to offend, 
>n my honour,— that gentleman is Sir Jeemes Mait- 
id, Baronet. He's as rich as a Jew, as grave as a 
irk, as proud as Beelzebub, and as amiable as Gabriel. 
) lost his wife, poor gentleman, on his wedding-night, 
d has never been seen to smile sioce, — and I don't 
Oder at it, at all ; for howsomever a man might fbrgit 
I wife after living with her as many years as I have with 
r old woman there, — though, for that matter — though I 
f it that should not say it — ^Kate Spits is as tidy a house- 

•per " 

" Pray, let your old woman alone, Mr. Spits. What 

le do you know about that gentleman? Come, be 

ick !'.' 

" O Lord, O Lord ! don't be impatient, sir ! — a great 

al, upon my honour, — as you shall hear. Hem ! We 

sre speaking about — ^that tall gentleman — ^that is lean- 

gupon " 

" Confound your impudence, you scoundrel ! — Get out 

* my way !"— and, vexed at my own folly, I joined the 

liy at the other end of the room, while the knavish 

Q^ord followed, me closely, that I might have the 

tnefit of his giggling. 

The moment we approached, I observed the lady whis. 

ir her companion ; whereupon, the Revd. Mr. Snubbs 

ked brother Spits if he could accommodate them with 

other apartment. 

" No," answered brother Spits," none but a bed cham- 

r ; and that has no fire in it." 

«* X<andlord," said the baronet, " you surely have a 

rlour ? This is not a fit place for a lady, or even for a 

ntleman, to sit in." 
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<*Ye8^ sir^— very true," anlnrered my host of AeBd^ 
bowing profoundly,— << very troe indeed, sir ! I havetvt 
pttriours at your honour's service ; but, very unlaekil]r,l 
had all my grates, except this here, taken down t'ote 
day to set them differently,— for they were deiioei)r 
smoky. But I should have had them up by this tinw^lf 
Fd have guessed it was goin' to be such a c(M day; fr; 
my almanac — ^which, allow me to say, sir, I shall beliofl 
for the restof my born days— H^ys nothing at all abootli 
being cold ; — I can't account for it— * Fery *toniiy— ** 

'^ But, brother Spits, since it pleieuseth the Lord tbat A* 
storm should not abate, you will provide a bed^ebui- 
her for me and my wife^ for I shall stay all night.'' 

At the name of voife the baronet absolutely started : 
myself, I looked from Mrs. Snubbs to Mr. Snubbs, 
from Mr. Snubbs to Mrs. Snubbs, in utter amasseriieiii: 
even the loquacious Mr. Spits was speechless ; and 
taciturn Mrs. Spits muttered, audibly, << Did ever 
body hear the like !" My host of the Bull was the 
to recover. 

« Yes.— Wi/6 ;— hum !— ha !—«»/« ?— Yes, yes. 
Spits ! — O, you're here ! — ^Katey, my dear, prepare 
bed in No. 3." 

The lady — for lady she certainly was, notwithi 
the name of" Snubbs" — ^The lady was evidently di 
by our rude notice of her situation ; and her husband, I 
believe, was about to make matters worse by preach* 
ing, when the baronet turned the subject, by telling the 
landlord, that as the storm seemed rather to increase be 
should stay all night, provided accommodation could be 
had for himself and servants. 

"Accommodation?" cried Mr. Spits in ecstacy, ^^ 
Lord, O Lord! Fve plenty of room for your hoaoar*e 
servants, I'll warrant you, sir ; and, allow me to say, A» 
if there isn't any room, I'll make room. — Mrs. Spits ! M* 
Spits!— O, I forgit, you're at No. 3.— Sally ! Sal-lyH 
' Here, you wench : see that all's right in No. 1. *F<jr? 

' I 
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Uormy — much mnd and rain* — ^1 told your honour you 
irould stay ail night; for what says the almanac? — 
* €Uu;ompaHied with devastaUon^^^I shall believe in those 
almanacs as long as I Uve." 

— I am half resolved to stay also-— said I, to myself;— 
I see no reason why I should travel in such weiather. — 
I arose, and looked from the window. The storm was 
^mendous. I rejected that, even were I in'^London, I 
Muld do nothing that evening, and should be condemned 
bo yawn through the listless hours in some tavern, where, 
if the accommodations should prove somewhat better 
Hum at the Bull, the company might not be as good ; 
vrhile, on the contrary, by remaining where I was, I 
■hould certainly pass my time in a society that pleased 
Kne, and, moreover, should escape the fit of ill-humour 
vrhich would probably be the consequence of travelling 
eight miles in a storm. 

"Landlord," said I, aloud, <<I think I shall remain 
ferith you till the morrow ; the weather's too bad for tra- 
velling. Of course I retain my room ?" 
. ** O, certainly, sir ! certainly !*' cried Mr. Spits, rubbing 
lus hands in the ecstasy of his joy," — Why this is capital ! 
It's an ill wind, indeed, that blows no body good !" He 
Jhen added, with ludicrous importance, " Well, gentle- 
xnen, I'm sorry I can't give you a more decent room to 
sit in ; but you must make out as you can — just as you 
can^ gentlemen. I'll knock up a glorious supper in two 
or three hours ; and, allow me to say, gentlemen, we 
•hall pass a very merry evening — or my name is not 

John Spits, sign of the Bull. Katey, my dear ! a'n't 

you most done there in No. 3 ? — and, repeating his alma- 
nac prediction, the consequential Mr. Spits marched into 
his kitchen to instruct the cook in the important rule of 
the MuUiplication of Fractions, 

I shall pass over the time intervening between this and 
the supper (which our host furnished at the early hour of 
seven); since the conversation which made that time 

Vol. I. 23 
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slide away so insensibly to me, would prove but dull to 
my reader, deprived as he is of the real presence of the 
speakers. Tlie baronet showed himself possessed cf 
rare talents, both from nature and education. His lan- 
guage was highly figurative ; indeed, so singularly em- 
bellished for ordinary converse, as to elicit from the akst 
Mrs. Spits the haJf-whispcred remark — " Why, husband, 
he talks jist like a book !" The preacher's beautiful wife 
( — ^I hate to call her Mrs. Snubbs — ) spoke but little; 
yet that little gave glimpses of a mind well-cultivated, 
and, joined to a voice uncommonly sweet and poliabed, 
served to confirm me in my suspicion that all waaDOt 
right in her present situation. She was evidently labor- 
ing under a restraint, either from an excessive timiditj) 
or from the consciousness of being an object of particular 
remark. She seldom raised her eyes ; but, when she 
did, and found cither the baronet's or mine fixed upon 
her, she would instantly cast them down, while a mo- 
mentary blush, succeeded by more than her usual pale* 
ness, would betray a distress of mind far from trifling. I 
observed that the baronet's feelings as a gentleman 
strongly contended with his curiosity and admiration as a 
man ; but the latter invariably gained the ascendency) 
and his eyes would revert to the object of their study 
with an intenseness of expression it was difficult to inter- 
pret. Indeed, once or twice I observed them fill with 
tears ; while a slight convulsion in the muscles of the 
face betrayed an endeavour to repress some hidden feel- 
ing, which, though it might not struggle into light, would, 
in spite of him, announce its existence by the very pangs 
it cost him to conceal it. As for poor Malachi, he made 
several attempts at exhortation ; but, encountering e«ch 
time the steady eye of the baronet, he invariably beoM^ 
confused, and at length desisted altogether. Our^fr 
host, however, prated almost incessantly; and dwmyi 
with that absurd mixture of shrewdness and simpGd^ j 
impudence and politeness, which Jeft us in doubt whether i 
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the knave or the fool was most predominant in his com- 
position. When I saw him jningle among his guests with 
so much assurance, and prepare to take his part in the 
conversation, as though he were an equal, I more than 
half suspected that the story of the grates was a mere false- 
hood, invented by Mr. John Spits for the purpose of con- 
fining us together to the same room, so that he might have 
an opportunity of indulging his loquaciousness as well as 
his fondness for the society of his bettersj I was sur- 
prised that the baronet did not silence him ; for he had 
appeared, at first, somewhat disgusted with the fellow's 
familiarity. As for myself, I was too much amused by 
my host's oddities to quarrel with his arrangements. 

The board was spread, and we were about to sii down 
to supper, when the dattering of horses' hoofs came 
Bounding up the inn-yard. Presently a rough voice, that 
completely drowned the roaring of the storm, bawled at 
the door, " Hullo, within there ! — Ostler ! Landlord ! — 
Are you all drunk, and be-damned to you?" — ^and a 
shower of blows upon the door, inflicted by some heavier 
instrument than the butt-end of a horsewhip, succeeded 
to this courteous summons. Mr. Snubbs raised his eyes 
and groaned — in pious horrour, I suppose, of the wretch 
whom a little detention in the rain could provoke to swear ; 
while our host prepared to answer the call — prepared I 
say, for Mr. John Spits, in order to show us he was not 
unacquainted with the forms of polite society, fancied it* 
incumbent upon him to apologize for leaving our com- 
pany to attend to his duty. While he was acting this 
foolery, we heard the same voice without say : — *' Here, 
Sergeant SpUnt, hold my horse till I see what's the matter 
with this infernal house. I believe the people here are 

•ll.daad or drunk." *< Or both," added another voice, 

^^wlricli sounded as if it were squeezing its way through a 
inonthful of pudding. 

Mr. Spits, now seeing there was no time to be lost, 
broko off his mummery, and ran across the room, 
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bawling :— " Bob !— excuse me, gentlemen— Bob ! Bob! 
-——coming, air! — Tou Bob, I say! what the deYilue Ij). 
you at ?" The door, just as he reached it, flew opo^ 
and knocked him flat upon his back. A tall maDyina l)e 
mihtary dress, entered the room with a naked sworiin |k 
his hand. 
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^' What the devil are you ?" he asked, kicking the m* 
fortanate Spits — as you may have seen a beggar ia tki 
streets kick a folded paper before venturing to pid( 
it up. 

'< John Spits," answered the prostrate landlord, ift t 
voice half doleful, half comical, — '< John Spits, sir, agp 
of the Bull. — Katey, my dear, Uft me up !" 

'<0, you are, heh!" said the soldier,— ^ No wondeii 
then, you humble yourself so, after keeping one oi Ul 
majesty's soldiers waiting so long in the rain, and knock' 
ing for admittance with the pommel of his sword till A 
almost bent double— Damn you, I've a good mind H 
pommel your old carcass till it's almost bent double, yoi 
stupid dolt ! — Gret up, you son of a b— !" — and, then 
last words being enforced by a smart blow with the fid 
of the sword, Mr. Spits sprang up, without the aid d 
Katey, and bolted through the open door, rubbing hin- 
self with no small concern. 

The soldier laughed, and sheathed his sword : tkeO) 
looking up for the first time, and perceiving a lady near 
him, he removed his cap, and bowing not ungracel^ly} 
said, " Madam, I ask your pardon for my rudenesa ; I assure 
you, I was not aware of a lady's being present when I 
q>oke so unguardedly ; — and your's also, gentlemen," he 
added, turning to us. '^ I was so kindled by passion wltao 
I entered the room, that I saw nothing before me but that 
rascally landlord. Indeed, it's enough to make a maa 
angry to be kept standing in the rain, drenched to dtf 
skin as I am, and be forced to shout till he's hoarse^ b^ 
fore he can make himself heard." 
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The manly frankneas of this apology pleased every 
K>dy present but Malachi Snubbs, who, approaching the 
(oldier, said to him very gravely, <' Sinner ! if you don't 
eave off swearing, youll send your soul to hell." The 
loldier started, and was evidently about to make some 
ingry reply ; but the baronet checked him, by glancing 
tiis eye from the preacher to the lady in a manner that 
intimated some ccmnexion to exist between the two. Be- 
ndes — the 'peculiar personal appearance of the Revd. 
Mr. Snubbs must have .fully announced his character. 
The soldier then calmly seated himself, unbuckled his 
■word, laid it across his knees, and drawing his handker- 
chief from his pocket, looked sternly in the face of Mr. 
Snubbs (who showed certain symptoms of terrour at 
these mysterious preparations): — "Look ye, sir," said 
he, — " I have made what I conceive to be an ample apo- 
logy for any language that may have been offensive to this 
rompany. As for my guilt in swearing, it rests neither 
with you, nor with any other man, to pronounce sentence 
upon it ; — ^I shall settle that with God and my own con- 
science." — ^And he began to wipe with great care, the 
water from the scabbard of his sword. " But brother — " 
said Mr. Snubbs. Here, fortunately, the landlord entered, 
followed by Sergeant Splint, a man nearly as tall as his 
comrade. " Come, gentlemen," said our oddity of a host, 
" Mt down — make yourselves at home — perfectly at home, 
gentlemen ; the supper — allow me to say — is very anxious 
to be ett — and I wouldn't have you mortify the poor thing 
for worlds. Here, Mrs. Spits !— O, you are here ! — Katey, 
my dear, bring two more plates, with knives and forks, 
for these gentlemen. — Very stormy — accompanied tovth 
great — Make haste, Katey !" 

The plates were brought, and we sat down in great 
good humour, while our landlord, whose impudence did 
not carry him so far as to eat with his guests, waited to 
•erve us. The harmony of the feast was near being in- 
temipted, however, by the sergeant's remarking to his 

23* 
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brother soldier^ while he twisted an iunneiise slice of bam 
between his grinders by way of certificate that the seotii 
ment came from his heart— or» rather, his stomacb^ 
which is the same thing with some people, ^< HowdeyiliA 
lucky it was we got here when we did, heh Rattle ! Cone 
me if I care a farthing for n^y outward man, now I've got 
such a comfortable lining for the inward !'' 

" Sinner !" cried the preacher, suspending his opoa- 
tions — without however quitting the instruments, *<do 
you know what place you'll go to, if you swear so ?" 

'' You know best, I dare say," said the sergeant, cin- 
fully dividing another portion of the ham,— << I'm not » 
familiar with the keeper." 

" You'll be damn'd !" said the preacher. 

<< 111 be damned if I shall," coolly answered the ser* 
geant ;— and the ham was deposited between his jawsr 

His brother soldier turned upon him with great steia* 
ness. << Sergeant Splint!" said he, <*You obserre" 
(glancing his eye to the lady,)—'* you are to keep your 
oaths and jests for another time and place." The ser* 
geant manifested not the least uneasiness at this rebuksi 
but proceeded to grind with great deliberation. Whenbe 
had finished, ^< Just as" — hehalfgrunted, half snuffled- 
(then waiting till the masticated morsel had worked its 
way through the oesophagus) — << you please. Yon are 
my superior officer, Lieutenant Rattle, and I suppose I 
must obey you here as elsewhere ; though it's dev— * 

rather hard, I mean, to Mr. Parson, I'll trouble you 

for a bit of that chicken." 

The dryness of sergeant Splint was irresistible, and 
combined with his peculiarity of voice — ^which I now per- 
ceived was owing to a hare. lip— completely overset the 
gravity of the whole table, — exceptmg, as before, the 
Revd. Malachi Snubbs. This last gentleman would pro* 
bably have regaled us with an exhortation on our levity ; 
but the baronet took up the discourse, and effectually 
silenced him. 
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<< Post([uam exempta ifomes epulis"-— thai is to say, 
when we had hsen from the table, ** Now, fi^ntlemeii," 
laid our host, ** I have a very particular favour to ask of 
f ou. " Perceiving we were all attentive, he drew himself 
■p, stretched out his right arm to its fullest extent, then, 
slowly flexing it, spread the hand upon his chest, and with 
great solemnity continued : — ^^'It is, gentlemen— ^dlow me 
to say — it is, gentlemen-— a very odd aort of a request in- 
deed. You must know, sometime ago a traveller left by 
mistake here a very funny book, with the funniest name 
you ever heard in your lives— Don Quick-Hftuick — 
Quix— something, or other— My wife here, Mrs. Spits, 
has it, and 11 show it to any gentleman that wants to see 
it ; for she's a good-natured sort of body, though I say it 
that shouldn't say it, andll show any thing she's got ; — 
Katey, my dear, you'll remember to let any of these 
gentlemen see it. It's all about giants, and 'chanters, 
and damsels, and Lord knows what ail. Well— you see 
-»-0 Lord, O Lord ! don't be impatient, gentlemen— allow 
me to say — Well, you see I read in this book about a gen^ 
tleman that kept an inn just like the Bull here, — ^aad he 
had a bag, which a traveller had lefl, full of the most 
wonderful papers, which I think they called manscrips. 
Well ! one night, when th^ company were sitting round 
the fire, just as we are here, and the storm was bellowing 
like a great bullcalf, and the rain was tumbling down 
whoie tubs full, and the thunder roaring, and the light. 
ning flashing so aa almost to blind a man,— just as the 
almanac says — * very stormy — much toind and raifir'^ac* 
eompanied with great devastation* — Well, on this stormy, 
thundering night, the gentleman that kept the inn 
Katey, my dear, get more behind ; it isn't respectable — 
brought ip one of these huge manscrips, and read out of 
it one of the best stories I ever heard in my born day^. 
Now — " Here Mr. Spits paused, with all the gravity of a 
judge when summing up an argument. " Now, what 
Fve got to say, gentlemen, is this" (bowing to the com- 
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we precede to business, (you see I know a little wkt 
a chaiiman ought to do, having seen many a one at te. 
Bull) — before we precede to business, allow me to ay, I 
have another properposition to make ; and that is, ga^ 
men, that my wife Katey here — that is, Mrs. Spto— be 
allowed to listen, — for Katey 's really a very good sort rf 
woman, though I say it that should'nt say it." Thisie- 
quest, which extorted a laugh from even the melaneholy 
lady, was of course granted. *^ And now, gentlemen, t» 
business !" said John, assuming his character as chatf^ 
man. ** First, his honour, Sir Jeemes Maitland, will begia. 
Katey, my dear, keep a little farther off— it is'nt respeda^ 
ble to the company." 

There was a silence of some minutes, while the baroifC 
was arranging the materials of his story. The howfi^i 
of the wind, as it swept along the road, or forced its traf 
through the key hole and beneath the door, — the sigfabg 
of the trees, as their branches swayed to and fro befoift 
its violence, — the pattering of the rain against the closel 
shutters,-— and then, when the gust would fall, the low, 
melancholy hissing of the shower, and the dropping of tte 
water from the housetop into the pools it had formed be- 
neath — added, by contrast, to the comfort within ; and^ 
as I looked upon the eager circle, I thought of the similar 
scenes I had read of in romance, and my mind sunk into 
a feeling of luxurious pensiveness that well disposed me 
for the melancholy tale I was about to hear. 

At length the baronet was ready ; when, addressing 
himself particularly to the preacher's beautiful companioBi 

he thus began : But before I proceeed to his narrt' 

tion, it is necessary to complete the group, of which I have 
sketched as yet but three figures — ^viz. the baronet, the 
preacher, and the preacher's wife. 

The lieutenant and his comrade were both tall and well 
made men. The former's countenance was regular in its 
features, and, in its general expression, indicative of good 
humour and intelligence. There was, moreover, a sparkle 
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jn the jet-black eyes which, in spite of the present gravity 
«f his deportment, betrayed a luriking love of frolic. His 
n, which was singularl} fair for a soldier, was slightly 
with the small-pox— a circumstance by no means 
detrimental to his appearance, in as much as it added to 
file manliness of his countenance more th&n it took from 
StB beauty. 

Whatever favours the sergeant might boast of from the 

ladies of his acquaintance were certainly owing to his 

person and not to his countenance. Barring its ugliness, 

'She latter was too comical to excite so serious a passion 

^ui love. Even in its ordinary state I could not eye it 

■leadily without laughing, — ^when screwed into an expres- 

inon of admiration it must have been irresistible. Not to 

l^p my fair reader in suspense — his skin was of a gin- 

^p^rbread hue and a sailcloth texture ; his gooseberry eyes 

looked in upon one another with an affection that despised 

^11 outward objects ; his nose surpassed, in size, all others 

^ the kind I had ever seen — not even excepting my 

pfcverend father's — and, in shape, resembled the back of 

% dromedar}^ His mouth, as I have already said, was 

^sfigured by a hare-Iip, which of course destroyed the 

character that might otherwise have marked it : still, 

tiiere was a smile of half-suppressed humour p]a3ring about 

the under lip that almost redeemed the distortion of the 

upper. On his right cheek there was a scar reaching 

from the cheek bone to the angle of the chin. Truly, he 

tnust have been an odd fellow who avoided slicing the 

nose to cut there ! Perhaps the immensity of that feature 

might have terrified him to such a degree as to cause the 

sword to swerve from its direction ; or, perhaps, but 

the sergeant shall account for it himself in the course of 
the chapter. 

Our host was an original in his kind. A quantity of coarse 
brick-coloured hair covered a skull of truly monstrous 
size and round as a bullet. This fiery crest was parted 
in the middle with an appearance of great care, and was 
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rolled upwards, from ears that were preeminent in ogli 
ness, in short, stiff curls, which extended all the way round, 
from temple to temple, like a ledge to rest the hat on. 
The forehead was about an inch in height, and displayed 
an orchard of pimples in every variety of season ; fbr 
there might be seen, at the same time, the blushing pirn- 
pie yet in bud, the blooming pimple, the full ripe pimple, 
and the dead and dry pimple. The eyes were remaika- 
bly small and bright, of a deep blue colour, and shrewdL^^ 
in their expression. The eyebrows were the largest I ^ 
ever saw, of a deeper red than the hair, and met over the 
nose ; which latter feature was every thing but human ;— 
coarse and fat at its apex, it swelled into a monstrous bag 
at its base, where clustered thick a crop of pustules like»r, 
elderberries on their stalk. The mouth seemed a con- 
stant battle-field to Cunning and Stupidity ; and betwees 
it and the double chin grew a mole tufled with three long 
red hairs. But, withal, there was about this head a certaio 
jollity of character that recommended it vastly ; and theo, 
Mr.Spitshadso odda way of elevating his fiery brows,whei|)f 
under the least excitement ! and when the eloquent mood 
was upon him, or when he took a fancy to apie the man- 
ners of a dancing-master, he would depress the same fieiy 
brows and wag his monstrous head with so much solem- 
nity! — ^This notable head was set upon a body very little I j 
taller than that of the Revd. Mr. Snubbs, and of which the 
belly commenced at the third buttonhole of his waistcoat. 
His legs were remarkabfy short, and distinguished by that 
graceful curvature which, it is sung, erst bowed the nether 
members of the red-nosed officer beloved by ** a landlady 
of France." His walk, or rather, his strut, was that of a 
Bantam cock. He had, however, a degree of agility 
surprising in one of his make ; and, when occasion de- 
manded, he could even run ; but, it must be acknowledged 
it was in the manner of a hen when called by the chucking 
of the aforesaid Bantam, or other cock, to feast upon 
some delicate worm, or such like dainty. 
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Mrs. Catharine Spits, thougk not so odd a looking being 
18 Mr. John Spits, was almost as poorly fashioned. She 
^as a short, square-built womais and — to use a popular 
iimile — as flat as a pancake. She had a head the very 
reverse of ker hudbanti'd : — ^It was small, and scantily- 
slothed with flaxen hair gathered into a -lit-tle knot at the 
?op of her crown. Her forehead was formed like a negro's, 
and required no long lamination as witness against the 
aitellect within. Her eyes were by no means bad either 
Jk shape or colour^ and, I dare say, served the purposes 
Df vision as faithfully as the generality of eyes; but as for 
any expression they had — ^the sockets might as well have 
been vacant ; and her nose resembled^ in form and dimen- 
9ions, that dainty part of a fowl which I have htard digni- 
5ed by the name of the smelling organ of his Holiness the 
Pope. As for her mouth ;— the lips seemed, like Mr. 
and Mrs. Sullen in The Beaux Stratagem, to agree but 
Ln one thing — to part ; though I could not cry, with 
Poigard, "Upon my shoul,^a very pretty sheremony!" 
Ibr, except that their disunion served to display a set of 
leeth the fairest lady might envy, no divorce could pos- 
sibly be more disgusting. She was a wonderful woman, 
however, — this Mrs. Spits ! I'll tell you why, my Reader: — 
She had a tongue and, seldom used it. I believe it was 
in this sole virtue of taciturnity that the loquacious Mr. 
Spits summed up the perfections of his Katey ; though 
when he said she was a " tidy housekeeper " he did the 
tionest creature no more than justice ; for she was clean- 
liness itself — in appearance. It was laughable to see the 
superiority which our pompous host affected over his help- 
mate ; — while he placed his own seat in the same line 
with those of his guests, he obliged his wife to sit behind 
him on a low stool — because it was more respectful to the 
company. The dutiful Katey obeyed without a murmur. 
When her husband leaned forward with his hands upon 
his knees, she looked at the baronet from behind him ; 
when he changed his position, — which he did by altema- 
ToL. I. . 24 
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tjoo every uve mioates — , and, witk felted anns wd 
crosied legs, threw himself back in his seat, die laid ^] 
her bead lovifigly upon his lap, and tkns gave her attentiai 
to the narrath'e. 

And now, beloved Reader, that I have set heSmjn 
the whole company at the Boll taTem, fiuicy yoareyM|^B 
fixed upon the fine countenance of the baronet, todyMr 
cars listenini^ to his deep melancholy voice, as he teflsAi 
following story — to which, from the great j r e f e renw^l N 
bear to the law of order, I take the liberty of pre&fflig^ ^ 
title and a motto. H 

THE BRIDAL NIGHT. -^^ 

Es ^^uv y^sgoy ^iyiui y£^giio<f€M. 

AntboL Gnec— Esnni. is Bcm^ 

*' At a little distance from a village, whose name tkil 
circumstances of my story will oblige me to coDpe^l 



» 



*< Your honour will excuse me a moment," said Mrv 
Spits, interrupting the baronet ; << I hope your honour iairl 
going to conceal the names of the people too ? — ^allow me 
to say." 

Sir James faintly smiled. <' Certainly; the same cir* 
cumstances will operate alike in both cases. I shaDi 
however, substitute other names for my characters, in 
order to prevent confusion. And, Mr. Landlord, if you 
have any further questions to ask, I beg you will ask them 
now ; for I must not be interrupted." 

" God forbid I should interrupt your honour !" exclaimri 
my host, carefully withdrawing his left leg from iindtf 
the right, in order to give the former its turn of being 
uppermost ; and the baronet pi^oceeded. 

" At a little distance from a village, in one of the wesU 
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31 couDtks of Epgland, stands a mansion, which, for 
fe^ years past, has had no other occupants than the fa- 
Ly of the steward of the estate to which it belongs, 
fore that period, it was the pride of the country around. 
tyrer did the weary traveller see its tall chimneys peer- 

I above the woody fence that hid its bulk from view, 
tbout hailing them as the signals which promised safety 
d comfort at the end of his journeying : — his eye would 
ajrkle and his step would quicken ; for he knew that, 
ten the road he was treading should terminate, his toil 
»vld be forgotten in the hearty welcome of that hospita- 
^ house. Never did the poor man open the window of 
s cottage, when the morning light called him to labour, 
^ his eye first turned to that roof, on wbich his lips 
looked a blessfcig $ for he knew, though the harvest should 

II him, there was a hand there that would make gO'' 
e ravage of the mildew and the canker-worm : or close 

when the night's chill shade warned him to slumber, 
It his last look rested where that mansion lay ; fi>r he 
lew, though the morrow should find him lifeless, a heart 
eis there that would feel for his widow and his children."* 

had long been the seat of the Worthertons,-— one of 
ose families which seem meant to retrieve the character 
i* man — scattered Oases in the desert of human life, 
ut the greenest spots have a time when they must lose 
leir brightness, and wither, and be as though they had 
>t fiourished, — and the hopes of 'the poor man faded 
ithin him, when Sir Howard Wortherton, the last of 



* Without doubting the peetieal truth of the baronet's description, I think it 
r duty to warn you, my Reader, in case you should feel disposed to isoitatc 
I Worthcrtons, that you are not to expect sttch pieasing results from your benefi 
ice : for, though the weary traveller will certainly hail with Joy your chimneys, 
]ie would the sign of any comfortable inn where he was to receive bed and 
ard without the trouble of settling a bill, yet the poor man — the 'permanent 
lect of your cbiurity— might look from the window of his cottage the whole 
ix round, without once l^stowing so much as a thought upon yous roof,— 
iept a thought of how he should present his next petition fbr relief. I lately 
vd a very poor tenant of a very honest landlord complain most bitterly thai 
he family** sent her in nice morsels from their kitchen,— and yet the proud - 
:irted creature never paid a sliver of her rent j 
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that name, died, and his heir— of a distant brancli of ir 1 oin^ t! 
family — put up the estate to sale. It is at thi»penodtlii 1 utend 
ray story commences." I " M 

"It was a warm morning in the month of Jun^ M^lbm s 
crowds of peasantry, in their holiday dresses, B^gk^ Ifd, Uj 
seen running, regardJess of heat and dust, to tlwieiA jtoantc 
which led to the Mansion. There was a strange maim JTOice 

k\r ' 
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of anxiety and unconcern, fear and hope, painted on eaA 
countenance, according to the age and circumstances* 
Ihe iudividuaL The new owner of the Mansion wi^ 
coming to take possession, and the villagers were endai* 
vouring to occupy the road before his arrival — partly to 
testify their respect, and partly from that vague feetaf Ikhe 
which, when we are about to see, for the first time, oil h^ a 
on whom we have rested our expectations of happint* U^ol 
or misery, deceitfully assures us we are to satisfy o« p^rj. 
doubts by a single look." I " ' 

"They were not long assembled, when a swift-fooled L^ 
urchin, whom they had sent to reconnoitre, came ruanioiLt 
to announce that he had seen the longed-for carriage. Mlur: 
once the cry was edioed by a hundred voices : the oHi V^ 
men broke off their arguments as to the probable chanc* l^ 
ter of their new landlord; the children forgot their sports; |! 
and, in an instant, the whole party was arranged in two I 
lines, one on either side of the road." With not more of I 
anxiety, perhaps, would the approach of a monarch, I 
about to take possession of the throne he had conquered> 1 
have been expected by his new subjects." | 

" On came the coach which bore the destinies of the 
village, — a large, old-fashioned vehicle, drawa by four 
stately black horses. From one window leaned a vene- 
rable head, which nodded kind acknowledgments to the 
low bows, waved hats, and shouts of the villagers ; while 
from the other a beautiful girl of sixteen threw handfiils 
of half.pence to the children, and bestowed silver, with 
many a kind look and word, upon the poor people* B^^ 
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hinB this carriage came a more humble vehicle with the 
«ttendant8*" 

" Many a loud shout followed the party as it receded 
firom sight. The doubts of the villagers had been dispel- 
led, like summer clouds, before the sun of the old man's 
oountenance, and the kind words' breathed by the gentle 
voice of his daughter. Even the hoary elders ceased 
their wiurnings against belief in countenances : and when 
the steward came to. invite the whole village to a merry- 
making on the lawn before the Mansion, and when Mr. 
Carlton, their new landlord, addressed them in the warm 
language of a benevolent heart, and assured them of a 
father's protection so long as they deserved it, there was 
not an eye but what sparkled with joy, not a lip but what 
invoked the same blessings on the present master of the 
Mansion as it had been wont to do upon Sir Howard." 

** Nor were their hopes misplaced ;-r-Mr. Carlton was 
"^ one of the kindest beings that ever breathed. He was 
wjM)t quite sixty years of age ; but Sorrow in his youth had 
~^ finrried the step of Time with him ; and his hair, now 
white as new-fallen snow, and the deep furrows on his still 
noble countenance, caused him to appear much older. 
His wife had lately died ; and, having but one child, and 
no other near relation, he had purchased the Mansion 
with the intention of never quitting it for the turmoil of a 
eity. It was this child that gave rise to the only weak 
point in Mr. Carlton's character. He doated on her ; and, 
though a man of strong intellect and extensive observa- 
tion, he indulged her to an excess, whose overflowings 
were heaping up a load of misfortumes destined one day 
to fall and crush him ;— -one of those inconsistencies which 
nature is so fond of displaying, ever the most in men of 
powerful minds." 

** Crertrude Carlton was beautiful — ^beautiful in face and 
person : yet there were flashing in her dark eyes a bold- 
ness and a self-will, which, though sometimes useful., nay 

24* 
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necessary, ingredients in the manly character, neverkft 
a woman. She was inconstant as the clouds that U 
upon the sky of a summer's eve, more in>petuou8 tlwi 
the gale that whirls the rustling leaves of autuma; p 
the natural goodness of her disposition was uncoouiMi^ 
and when she once conceived herself in the wrong, tkftte 
were no hounds to her penitence. — Before I proceed fit aiing 
the history of her short life, I will relate one anecdote 
which will do more to illustrate her disposition than* 
thousand remarks," 

" It was about a month after the arrival of Mr. CarltoD. 
that Gertrude one afternoon, in company with a ycHttg 
friend who was on a visit to her, strolled along the foolo^ ^k 
the beautiful declivity on which the Mansion stood. They 
stopped to admire the beauty of a garden belonging to ooe im 
of Mr. Carlton's tenants. Though very poor, the man vtf h^ 
industrious, and possessed of considerable taste ; and bis lib 
chief delight lay in this garden, which he had obtained ItIi 
permission to place upon a little spot of ground at somelr 
distance from the village, and better calculated for the la 
purpose than that he had held under the former owners |ds 
of the Mansion. While they. were lost in wonder at the 
change which his skill had been able to effect in so short 
a time, a beautiful butterfly fluttered past them. "I must 
have that lovely butterfly !*' exclaimed Gertrude ;— and 
off she ran in pursuit of it. Her friend sat down upon a 
large smooth stone, and followed her with. her eyes, Jaugh- 
ing at the same time at the volatility of disposition, which 
could make a girl of nearly seventeen years act so like a 
child. Onward the fly flew, and Gertrude followed it. 
her long hair streaming in the wind, and her fair arms 
outstretched to grasp the poor insect. The object of her 
pursuit at last lighted upon one of the flowers, which were 
just beginning to show themselves in the garden, and 
Gertrude, withbut the least hesitation, sprang over the 
little fence, and in a moment destroyed the hopes of the 
gardener. Her friend called after, and ran to stop her; 
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but the heedless creature still held her course, running 
backwards and forwards through the flower-beds^ accord- 
ing to the flight of the insect. At length she desisted for 
want of breath ; but, when hex friend bade her notice the 
desolation she had caused, and began to remonstrate on 
her folly, Gertrude became violently enraged, and sepa- 
rating from her, returned to the house alone. — The next 
morning Mr. Carlton's own gardener was seen working 
in that place: and, before the expiration of a week, the 
eyes of the surprised villagers beheld, upon the sande spot, 
a new white fence, and a neat cottage glistening in the 
iunshine, while a small but convenient greenhouse graced 
the rear." 

" The Mansion bad been in the possession of its new 
owner for about a year, when a Mr. Whitford, the son of 
an old schoolmate of Mr. Carlton's, came to visit him. 
The old gentleman showed evident delight at the plfeasure 
which George Whitford took in the society of Gertrude ; 
for, as he afterwards said, had he had a choice, there 
was no man whom he would so soon have seen united to 
his beloved child. Nor did Gertrude herself appea^i^ dis- 
pleased at the little attentions of George : — George walked 
with her, — he rode with her, — he read with her ; — there 
were few hours of the day in which he was not by her 
side." 

"Three months had already passed, and Whitford, 
contrary to his first intention, found himself still at the 
Mansion, when a letter was handed him by an express 
from Liverpool. — The receipt of this letter seemed to 
have clouded the usual serenity of \yhitfi>rd's temper. 
During the rest of the day he was thoughtful, even to 
melancholy : but his kind host sought not the cause, — 
endeavouring only by his attentions to lessen the gloom 
he could not altogether dissipate." 

"The sun had just set on the evening of that day, when 
Whitford entered the room where Gertrude Carlton was 
seated alonfe at a window, apparently watching the gra- 
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«lual darkening of the clouds which the last rays of tfae 
retiring planet had tinged with a momentary crplendoor. 
>Vhitford placed himself beside her. Neither spoke ;— 
for even the. Tolatile spirit of Gertrude seemed to (orgfit 
its wings awhile to nestle in the pensive quiet of the twi- 
light." 

" After some minutes contemplation of the scene be- 
fore him, Whitford said, without changing his positiflO} 

" I am thinking, Miss Carlton, " and then checked 

hinvself. This abrupt remaric, so strangely curtailed^ 
seemed to recall all Gertrude's gaiety of temper. "There 
needs no ghost to tell us that," said the laughing gid* 
"Well ! — what may be the happy cause of a humour w 
unusual in Mr. Whitford ?" Whitford turned :— I was 
thinking, Miss Carlton," he said, "whether, when to. 
morrow's sun shall set as this does now, every trace of 
him, who at present sits beside Miss Carlton, will not 
have faded upon her memory, to be like the very cloods 
she looks upon, — whose varying colours — ^varying even 
while I speak — shall become fainter, and still fainter, till 

lost. entirely in the darkness of night." " Why, Mr. 

Whitford!" exclaimed the astonished Gertrude, not 
knowing whether she should laugh or show herself dis- 
pleased — so serious was the tone in which this singular 
language was delivered — , " I hope, sir, the planet has 
.not deprived you of your senses !" — and she was rising to 

depart. " Stay, Miss Carlton ! — one moment! 4 have 

expressed myself obscurely. To-morrow morning I must 
quit your father's hospitable mansion — perhaps never to 
return." There was a slight tremor in his voice, which 
seemed to have communicated itself to Gertrude's, as she 
replied : — « And why, sir, should you leave us so soon f 
I am sure, Mr. Whitford, my father will not hear without 
a murmur of any prospect of your quitting him as yet." 

"And so I would believe, Miss Carlton; and, 

though I have already remained here beyond the time I 
intended — ^longer, indeed, than mere politeness would 
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luive dictated — •, yet I should be loath to quit, even now, 
% society which has afforded me the truest pleasure I have 
known since first the sports of boyhood ceased to please 
MB ; but the necessity that bids me depart will admit of no 

delay. ^You may have heard. Miss Carlton, that my 

fathpr di^d in the island of Jamaica, leaving there an 
estate of value. This property I intrusted to the manage- 
ment of one of my father's executors, a man of the strict- 
est honour, and who has conducted in every respect as 
became my interest. Lately I received news from him, 
communicating circumstances relative to the estate, which 
render my presence there of the utmost importance. 
yHien I set out to visit my father's oldest friend, I had 
every thing arranged for my departure to the West In- 
dies. I left orders with a merchant of Liverpool to engage 
a^ passage for me in the first vessel that should be ready 
>te sail after the lapse of two months. This morniog I 
. leceived a letter from the merchant ; and before the end 
ITqf three days I must be in Liverpool. Yes" — he con- 
vMoued, while his voice gradually assumed a tone of ten- 
' demess — " Yes, Miss Carlton, — ere long, I shall be far, 
very far removed from your sight : — may I hope I shall 
not be equally removed from your memory ? May I hope 
that when, at the sunset hour, you sit in this window, and 
'look upon a scene like this, one kind thought may wander 
from the fair prospect before you to seek, upon the dis- 

t^t seas, a trace of him who — who-- " Whitford 

paused from agitation. " Nay" — he added, as he ven- 
tured to take the unresisting hand of Gertrude — " Nay, 

Miss Carlton,— this is no time for hesitation ; — I 1 

love you, dearest Miss Carlton ! I would not be remem^ 
bered as — as a mere friend : I would— ^I — I know not 
what I say — — Speak . to me. Miss Carlton ! Gertrude I 
dearest Gertrude, will you not answer me ? May I hope 
-, — ?" She made no reply — ^the shades of evening were 
jP^ithered thick around the lovers — and George Whitfor<l 
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imprinted his first kiss upon the beautiful Jips of Geitnrfc | "^ 

Carlton." P 

" Mr. Carlton's consent was readily obtained; andfte 1*"'^ 
next day Whiiford left the Mansion, after obtaining a [»«»• ^^^^^ 
inise from Gertrude, that the marriage should take pface 
immediately on his return to England." 

" About six months after his departure, a stranger ff. 
rived at the Mansion with letters of introduction fiotf 
Whitford. Mr. Carlton, always distinguished for hospi- 
tality, did not forget that virtue towards one who he lean- 
ed, from the letters, was the " bosom friend" of hislovw 
Whitford ; and Mr. Osgood was persuaded to extend mr 
visit to a week — then to a fortnight — and then, to Aw< 
weeks, — while the kind old man filled his house with com- 
pany to render it the more agreeable. But his gtKii^l^ 
needed no other inducement to prolong his stay thandrtf 1^ 

society of Gertrude ; and But why need I linger p 

upon this part of my story ? The consequence was, tf 
you, doubtless, already suspect : — Henry Osgood becuit' 
enamoured of Gertrude, and Gertrude — ^the fickle M^' 
trude — listened with pleasure to his vows of love. h'^Y 
probable that she had never felt any real affection for 
Whitford, but had betrothed herself to him under the ia^- 1^ 
fluence of momentary passion. Moreover, her new 
lover was a man of the rarest beauty of person :— hif 
form was that of an Antinous, and the effeminate 
softness of his face that of an Adonis : and then he 
possessed those many little accomplishments which 
every female loves so much in her admirer, and which, 
with one of Gertrude's thoughtless character, outweigh- 
cd all other recommendations ;— 'he danced gracefully, 
performed upon the flute with exquisite skill, sang 
well, and had a ready flow of language : while to these 
pretensions poor Whitford could oppose merely an unble- 
mished reputation, a good heart, a cultivated understand- 
ing, and a tolerable person," 
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*^ Mr. Carlton never suspected his daughter ; for in her 
he saw but perfection : and when his guest took his leave, 
he invited him to repeat his visit as oflen as he might find 
it convenient." 

'* After an absence of ten months, Whitford returned 
to the A^ansion to claim the hand of his affianced bride. 
The old man was for the immediate solemnization of the 
marriage : Gertrude, of course, requested a delay ; but 
Jier father, supposing that her scruples arose from a mere 
.fiaeling of maidenly delicacy, only laughed at the request, 
jtnA became more urgent ; and Miss Carlton yielded — 
fbaring that a further opposition of his wishes might lead 
Xo a discovery, which she knew would break her father's 
.heart ; for, to do her justice, Gertrude loved her only 
fareat with a rare affection. Indeed, it was this very 
jiirtue that, more than her beauty, had endeared her to 
Jike heart of George Whitford." 

f " You would ask, perhaps, if there was nothing in the 
J^aviour of his bride to excite suspicion in Whitford's 
PJieast. There was nothing. Gertrude did not regard 
jfte marriage union in a light sufficiently serious : — ^she 
eonsidered both her lovers as involuntary worshippers at 
flie altar of her beauty, and, as such, she valued them 
only according to the incense which they offered. Had 
«he had a preference allowed her, there is no doubt 
fhe choice would have fallen upon Osgood ; for in the 
attentions of a man of his personal accomplishments 
there was more to flatter her vanity than in those of 
his rival. Feeling, then, no violent attachment to cither 
of her lovers, she was enabled to look with tranquillity 
upon her approaching marriage ; and whatever regrets 
■he might experience, as she contrasted Whitford with 
his more attractive rival, she probably subdued by a 
reflection that her honour was concerned in the fulfilment 
of her (engagement with the former, and by a prospect of 
the happiness she was about to confer, by that fulfilment. 
upon the heart of her only and beloved parent. Indeed. 
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I have reason to believe that many seductions wert*ri 1 «« 
by Whitford's traitorous friend to induce G«tlnifci>|^ 
elope with him, which she finaly resisted." 

" The marriage day soon came ; and Osgood, wM |*« 
behaviour had been sufficiently guarded to givenooiiB ICa 
of suspicion to his trusting fViend, was to atte^ asoiK |>i>f 
of the groomsmen." 

*^ About an hour before the ceremony should take plittt 
Osgood, who had been artful enough to persuade Wm 
Carlton to grant him a private interview, met the undnlk- 
ing girl, by her own appointment, in a parlour whiel 
opened directly upon the lawn, and was but little used. 
A confidential valet of the former's— the same from whos 
the unfortunate Whitford afterwards learned these ptf* 
ticulars — waited at the door, to guard against sur[m 
Gertrude was the first to speak, interrupting her decciftt 
as he was leading her to a seat : — " Mr. Osgood"— flfc» 
said, in a voice that vainly struggled to be firm — "I bate 
met you here, contrary to the suggestions of prudence 
and — my honour, because you assured me that yourfr 
ture peace of mind depended on my hearing what JW 
have to sa;, . O, if it is as you have said, and no other I f. 

hour than this will do to tell it in, speak quickly ! ^Forl ^ 

God's sake !" — she added, when he answered her not- 
" tell me, quickly — whatever it may be ! I dare not stay 
liere — the bridal party is ail assembled, and ray bride- 
maids are waiting for me — perhaps already wondering at 

my absence, 1 must begone ! this time is perilous to 

US both." " Stay ! — one moment longer, I adjure you 

Miss Carlton !" cried Osgood, detaining her : then, sink- 
ing his voice, "Dear Gertrude !" he began; but Ger- 
trude, both alarmed and offended at this familiarity- 
sjTang from his grasp. <* Sir !" — she said, with a dignity 
unusual to her — " are such the words I must hear fror» 
you, when the very marriage garments are on mc, ifl 
which, in the presence of my God, I must swear fidelity j 
as the wife of another? I will listen no further, sir !' 
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was leaving thd twaa ; but Osgood, who had, at first, 
been somewhat awed by her languf^go^aad demeanouTi 
instantly recovered himself, and, falUng upon his knees 
^beside her, grasped her dress. *<Now,or never> Mia^ 
CStuHton !'^ he exclaimed : then, lowering his voice, as be- 
fare, to its most Seducing tone, he added— -^^ Will you not 

Ksten to me ? ^Gertrude !" isrertrnde turned, and saw 

him in the most persuasive attitude of his matchless person, 
——his beautiful countenance imploring her with looks no 
Woman could resist ; — she turned, and forgot her resolu« 
^ficMi. '^Yes! hear me, Gertrude!^' he said, clasping 
<me of her hands in both of his — ** I cannot live and see 
you wedded to another. Think of my young days wasted 
hy your cruelty ! the ripening hopes, which Ambition is 
rearing for me, blasted in their budding \ think of my 
whole life — sapless — shrunk into premature decay-^wiUi 
you to weep above it, when pity is of no avail — when no 
tears can renew its blossoming, or recall to its withered 
- branches their leafy verdure ! Think— oh, think of the 
.- horrours of your own existence ! condemned to linger 
toough the tedious years the wife of a man you cannot 
h>ve ; forced to submit to his loathed embraces— to smile, 
when you would rather weep — to call the unwilling lie to 
your trembling lips to conceal the grief that blights your 
beauty — ^to nurse in secret a vain repentance, whose 
gnawings are upon your very vitals — ^to find the cheek 
grow hollow and the eye turn dim, the ruby lip part with 
its bloom and the rounded arm shrink into meagerness — 
and, oh, Gertrude ! to welcome with joy these signs of 
decay, as you watch the last few sands that limit your 
existence, and long to hasten their tardy dropping ! 
Think of thisi" he added, as he felt the hot tears of his 
victim rain fast upon his hands — " think of this, my Ger- 
trude, and then contrast to it a life spent with one that 
loves you — one that you might love in return : — ^The 
winged hours fly too swifl for your enjoyment ; each day 
brings with it some new delight ; your very duties be- 
VoL. I. 25 
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come a MNiiee of BeYer-&iUng pleasure: tgndwlmj^ 
basband imQes to lee you happy, and your Cttle dvUm^ 
liip with ro0y lips their mother's name, what Uin e«a 
ecpial yours 1 The cheek fades not then, dear Gertmdo; 
nor does the young lip lose its fullness : and, while Ifaos 
lipped in domestic bliss— your thoughts never stitpig 
fiom your family but to find their dwelling with yoor 
God-—, the sands of life drop all unnoticed ; or if the eye 
turn to regard their measured passage, it finds with re- 
gret they are so few, and the heart sighs as it feels it can- 
not stay their wasting. With such soft colours would thy 
years be tincted, dearest Gertrude, wert thou my wifeT 
Be rose, and sofUy whispered <' And shall it not be so, 
my Grertrude ?" — and the villain dared to press the tips 
of his friend^s affianced wife. Gertrude drew back ; but 
she did not shudder. *< It cannot be !" she murmured-r 
<< my honour is another's — ^it is now too late ! ■■ I have 
been here too long already !" — ^but she did not move. 
The tempter saw his advantage : — he had touched her 
imagination : he now sought to undermine her judgment. 
" And why can it not be, love ? Tell me, Gertrude, 
which is the greater crime in the sight of God : — to take 
upon you vows that your soul abjures, because a promiae, 
wrested in a moment of passion, calls you thus to swear ; 
or tb utter with the lips what the conscience sanctions, — 
to give the hand where the heart ensures it true ? In the 
former case, you lead a life of constant deceit — ^false to 
the man who has confided to you all his worldly hopes ; 
in the latter, duty goes hand in hand with pleasure, and, 
while you confirm your own happiness, you are building 
up that of another. Nor is it now too late, my Gertrude. 
Fly with me now, love ! I have two swift horses waiting 
in the grove ; — my servant will mount one, while I place 
you before me on the other. Ten minutes' ride brings 
us to the head of the village, where 1 have a carriage 
ready waiting. In an hour, dearest, we shall be beyond 
the reach of pursuit ; and then ^" "No, no !" ex- 
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ttaimed the poor girl, while the big tears fell slowly down 

tor ashy cheek—" My poor father ! it will kill him ! 

t cannot go !"-«and she wrung her hands in agony. The 
thought of her parent had nearly rendered naught all 
that Osgood had effected by his damnable eloquence : but 
he hastened to recover the ground he had lost. " Not 
80, dearest Gertrude ; it will kill him to see you misera- 
ble, — and such you must be as the wife of Whitfbrd. 
Tour father is indulgent; he will easily forgive the short 
^uneasiness your flight may cause him# when I restore yoU 
to his arms a happy bride. If Whitford is wealthy, so 
am I ; if he possesses your father's favour, I can gain 
that father's favour also. — Come, my Gertrude ! Let us 
'• hasten, love." The poor girl sank upon the shoulder of 
' her beguiler : — Osgood beckoned to the man in waiting. 
' The latter suddenly extinguished the light, threw a cloak 
' over the drooping form of Gertrude, and passed through 
' the door that opened on the lawn ; while his master, sup- 
porting his lovely burthen, rapidly followed." 

^'Just as they reached the commencement of the 
grove, a loud peal of thunder rattled through the sky. 
Gertrude struggled: — "O, let me turn back!" she 
cried — " I can go no further ! see, the very heavens are 

against our flight." " Hush, love !" whinpered the 

false Osgood — " the heavens favour us ; for the sform 
that is brewing will darken our way ; and we shall be in 
safety long before it showers. And now, Gertrude, here 
are our horses. They are fleet as the winds, love, and will 
bear us lightly." The man untied the animals : Osgood 
sprang upon the back of one of them. His servant 
placed Gertrude before her lover, mounted the other 
horse, and led the way, at full speed, down one of the 
avenues." 

<' In the mean time, the party assembled for the mar- 
riage were impatiently awaiting the appearance of the 
bride and her attendant maidens. Half-an-hour passed, 
snd still they did not come. Mr. Carlton then lefl the 
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Hying he worid c«D tiw h u Me U j e rtng Hthe 
same tine opos tlw " mock deikacT of jomg S^'^'' 
forkislieut WM fiDed with joy eren to oTeiflofnBg." 

*< Fmentlj the putj were alanned by the ciics of the 
old man, which aooaded as from a distaiit pait of the 
bouse ; when, oomshing oat, they disiinguisbed, as they 
approached the quarter whence the cries proceeded, the 

words — "Gertrude! Gcrlnidc! Lights here, John, 

Peter, Andrew ! bring lights ! O, my daughter, mr 

daughter ? Elo, hghts here, fellows ! — my child 'skst! 

she 's lost ! — O, Gertruda, my child. — Gertrude ! Ger- 
trude !" The unfortunate £^her, aft«r searching the test 
1^ the bouse, had entered the room where the open door 
betrayed to him his daughter's flight — though it is prolm- 
ble he had no distinct conception of iis motiTes." 

" Whitford, half^listracted, ordered torches to be light- 
ed ; and^ i^ttended by the servants with the lights, the 
whole party, the females excepted, dispersed itself through 
the wood." 

*' The storm which had been raging for the last half- 
hour, was now abated ; — the rain had ceased to faU, aod 
the thunder was rolling far off in the troubled. heaveiuu 
The father and the bridegroom together found the object 
of their search : — ^At the foot of a tree lay the dead 
bodies of Gertrude and her beguiler, — and, at a little 
distance^ the horse that bore them, also dead. They had 
perished by lightning." 

The baronet paused. He seemed choking with agita* 
Uon : and,^ as he had hurried through the catastrophe of hi« 
story with so much abruptness, a suspicion crossed my 
mind that he hin^elf was no other than the h^ro— the 
unfortunate George Whitford. This suspicion, however, 
was instantly rejected as absurd ; for, in the first place, 
it struck my reason as altogether improbable that any mao 
should wish, or— allowing the wish — should ventt»e to 
relate the history of his private grie& to an audience pT 
sirangersi mid then^ he hud told hi^ story with too nmch 
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deliberation to be so deeply concemed in it as my ianigi- 
nation would have made him. I had no time for furllier 
thought, as the baronet thus resumed his narrative : — 

*^ The wretched parent wlus carried back to hss house 
a maniac : but Heaven looked down upon his sufferings, 
and ere a little month had passed, be reposed beneath 
the same green turf that lay cold upon the breast of his 
Gertrude." 

"Thus" — continued Sir James, after a momentary 
struggle to suppress some emotion — " thus was Mr. 
Carlton punished for a vicious indulgence of. his only 
child ; Osgood for his treachery to his friend ; Ger- 
trude" (here he fixed hi^ eyes upon the beautiful wife of 
the preacher with a peculiar intenseness of expression) 

" Gertrude — for putting it into the power of an arti^l 

villain to seduce her from the reverence due to her 
plighted faith and to — ^the feelings of an affectionate 
parent; and — " 

The baronet stopped abruptly. The fair methodist 
appeared much agitated : — her lips trembled, and I 
thought I saw a tear steal from beneath the silken lashes 
of her downcast eyes ; but, ere it fell, she turned her head 
aside under pretence of avoiding the fire. — " Strange !" — 
I reflected. — " What possible connection can there be 
between him and this female ? ^ To the feelings of an 
affectionate parent V Why should he have laid such em- 
phasis upon those words ? and why should she have wept 
at them ? ^It is singular ! — very singular !" 

" And Whitford — if you will permit me to remark it"— 
said the sergeant, who, probably supposing that the baro- 
net was about to leave the moral of his tale unfinished, 
was determined that the company's good should not suf- 
fer, for the want of some kind hand to fill up the hiatus — 
** And Whitford was punished — for being fool enough to 
trust to the promise of a silly girl, when his sofl words 
and kisses had put her in a state of being not exactly 
rampas mentis, and then leaving her for ten months to 

25* 
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smell upon tbueniy as she would & drop of otttoof losesool ^ 
a bit of cotton,-— expecting at tho end of that time to Uj 
the scent as strong as ever, and that he'd nothing to 4puc 
but to show the girl the bottle to. make her long for tlietiil 
whole quantity, — and that too, with a handsome fellow pat 
like Osgood talking like an angel in her ears ! . ToDy fdiei 
thinking he 'a the least to be pitied in the whole troop." 

Sir James had scarcely patience to hear the sergeait 
through this philosophical commentary : — " How sir f 
he exclaimed, with some asperity : but, instantly soflea>foiir 
ing his tone, "Yes, yes — you are right!" he added-^jfta^. 
''your remarks are perfectly just, sir ; though your maor ^ ^ 
ner of expressing them might have been more deli- 
cate. ■ But why should our censure fall upon any of 
the actors in this mournful tragedy, save the perfidious 
Osgood 1 The others, though indeed the victims of their 
own folly, are more to be pitied than condemned ; for 
their errors were such as human nature, even in ill 
purest state, is most prone to commit ; — ^they were errors 
of the head and not of the heart ; and, while we derite 
a lesson from their baneful effects, let the weakness of th^ 
parent and the indiscretion of the child rest in the qui^t 
mounds wherie sleep their victims, and the overweening 
confidence of the lover inhabit no other memory than his 
own. I have finished my story."* 
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taken, uMnown to his relative, by one of the most eminent artists of the day. 
It represented, stretched at the foot of a tre«, a youth and a maidm, apparently 
dead. The Ibce of the former bore the marks of dreadful agony ; but on tbc 
beautiful features of the latter not a trace of suffering might be seen, and btt 
for the position of her limbs you might have thought she riept— At a little 
distunce lay a horse^also dead, tie seemed to have faUen without a stniggte ; 
for the grass was smooth around him, and his furniture not even shifted from 
. its place.--The head of the female was supported 1^ an old man, wiw hws 
over it with a look of intensest anguish :— I almost fancied I could aee his toww 
lip tremble. Be seemed to be sinUng under the weight of his burthen : yet lib 
left hand was puUtretched, as though he wished not only to decline aU ai4 btt 
even to keep h iWim his sight. The light of a torch, held on tiie left of the 
picture, t«U upon Mia face and upon that of the maiden ;. but the brow aad <yes 
of the old man wtre diaded by his gray locks as he bent his lieiid downwaid. 
On theleft of thebodies stood a young man, between two otker men, who held 
flown his arms. The torch, which was borne by one of them, threw Its light ftU 
upon the coontenv^ of the youth. It was on tUa tigiue that tjie paimta^Seemtd 
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i one objection to the baronet's narrative — ^in 
of its style. I thought it rather too studied ; for 
he had addressed himself exclusively to the beau- 
thodist, who was evidently, in despite of her pre- 
lation, a woman of education, yet there were six 
earers in the company, and one half of them, at 
ould not be supposed to understand many of his 
s. 

lost of the Bull did not agree with me.' "Well, 
nour," he said — rubbing down his knees with that 
cular flourish of the.hand which I have seen grooms 
;n currying a horse — " I think — allow me to say — 
ve told the pootiest thing I ever heard. Your 
s tale is, for all the world, just like a novel ; and, 
I don't understand about those Oases, and that 
Aura somebody, who was such a handsome woman; 
nils, who I suppose was her nephew, yet I like to 
;ood thing as well as my betters — allow me to say." 
i I," said Mrs. Spits — while her husband stared 
lute horrour to hear her speak-^" I like that place 
1 where the young gentleman kissed the lips'of the 
lady, when the shades was so thick about 'em ! 
oes one so much good to hear of such affectionate 
' — and the tender-hearted Katey licked her lips — 
loubtless, rendered dry by this the longest speech 
been ever known to make. 

iiusband was about to reprimand her, when a loud 
, succeeded by two or three groans, issued from 



liefly employed his art:— it showed the sublimity of horrour. The 
fixed and glassy, and starting from their sockets as though they would 
distinctly the object of their gaze— and this object tha corse of the 
i'he mouth was partly open ; and the chest you could perceive was 
though in the act of inspiration. The rest of the characters were 
side of the picture, behind the principal group. Their fisures were 
mi^etely into shade, except where an occasional ray of light found its 
gh the intervals between them. 

tore owed mueli of its interest to the artful diq^ition of the H^t, 
rived from the smoky flame of a single torch, fell direetly on the 
«ip— thus giving the aonoanding objects a depth of shadow whose 
re addom seen equalled. 
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the kitchen. The guests started from their seats, ati h 
loss what to make of it ; but the landlord, pushing aade 
his chair, rushed in a fury to the door of the kitclM, i 
crying " It's that cursed preacher !" The sergeant, Mn 
Spits, and myself followed him 5 but the lady, the baiawt 
and the lieutenant remained behind. 

When the door was thrown open, a scene presented ro 
itself that convulsed me with laughter. In the middle 
of the floor stood Mr. Snubbs — ^his little body bent forwaiA 
so that the face was on a plane with the horizon ; whili in 
the cook, the chambermaid— or barmaid (for the gifted* 
Sally acted in both capacities), the stable boy, and dn. 
baronet's three servants were prostrate at his feet, afk« 
the fashion of Eastern slaves, or in the position m w' " ' 
we often see gunS in a ship-yard (the breech elevated 
the muzzle to the earth.) . 

" What's the meaning of all this 1" queried my host 
the Bull — at the same time executing a movement u 
the base of the stable boy, which sent that gentleman'i 
head so forcibly against the legs of the preacher that the 
latter was lifted from the ground and thrown forward upo* 
the body of the cook, who, rising to relieve herself of the 
burden, rolled the little man over and over to the feet of 
the landlord, where he was stopped. At this downfall of 
their temple the worshippers arose, when, seeing the 
miserable plight of Malachi, the cook and the barmaid 
began to groan with much emphasis ; but the three men- 
servants looked rather sheepish, and the stable-boy, whose 
devotion had been summoned from the upper story to the 



* Tbis is ^ flaTourite epithet of the day, and is applicable to any peiwn wko 
has any one quality whatsoever. Thus :— a songstiess is distinguished for Ike 
facility with which she imitates the cries of a starved kitten— and forthwtt 
the journals, in commenting on her performance, say **Tlii8 ^ted lady": a 
certain authoress is noted for nothing but her impudence — and at once ea 
autocratical reviews and lordly magazines announce her to the pabUc "TU 
gtfted lady.'* Now Sally had full as much of a gift^ in her way, as either € 
these illustrations :->She could drawl^er with a peculiar grace, and riaee 
chamber, I dare be sworn to it, with a finish all her own. Therefore I » 
" the 5-t/ted Sally." 
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t by the landlord's loud knocking, retired to a 

keep up its spirits by rubbing — as we coax a 
good humour by patting its head. My host 

the preacher to rise, and then assailed him with 

it's the meaning of this caterwauling among my 
Heh ? What's all this groaning about ?" 
out in the camp of Israel," ajaswered Mr. Snubbe 
oice, '< a great shaking among sinners. Lo, a 
and a sweet season have we had ! yea, a time of 
reshing ! for the Lord was pleased to grant me 
edom — a gift and power in prayer, — and the souls 
)us sinners have been miich quickened. Dear 

ily here huA b#en -wonderfully drawn outr-— she is 
Ling way, and has felt the divine kindling within 
ster Sally groaned assent) — " yea, she is as one 
link with the new wine of the kingdom, — ^she is 
dth the true form of godliness. Be comforted, 
illy ; come, let us be doing." 
so, if you please, Mc# Snubbs," said our host — 

1 suffered . the preacher to run on in the above 
merely that he might laugh at him. '* You're 

t to be sure, Mr. Snubbs ; but, for all that, — ^allow 
ly — you are not to be stirring up my gals in this 
Come, sir,"— and he drew the reluctant Malachi 
field of his victory, while a deep groan from the 
»f sister Sally sounded the retreat. 
. now," said our host, when he had restored the 
r to the seat he had left for the kitchen—" And 
r. Snubbs, you shall hear something better than 
»g > you shall hear— O Lord ! you shall hear-^ 
le best tales you ever heard in your life," though 
, — a tale that shall make your ears tingle, Mr. 
; O, you shall feel the divine kindling ! we shall 
»recious and a sweet season !— ^ow me to say^" 
inubbs arose in great indignation. "Sinner!" 
-" Do you think I'll stay a moment to listen to 
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your wicked fictionsy which are devices of the devi 
snare the feet of the godly — pits laid by the hands of a 
men to make the innocent stumble ? — Come, Mary/ 
added, addressing his wife with a mildness that ast^mii 
me, — '* let us leave these sinful men to the blacknea 
their own hearts. You have been among them too 1 
already, Mary — when you should have left them as I 
and have passed your time in recovering poor sweet s 
from the power of the en^emy, instead of listenioj 
these snares of the imagination. — Brother Spits — will 
light us to our chamber ?" 

"That I will!" cried our host in great joy — "ai 
good riddance " (he muttered) " to bad rubbish." I 
ever, Mr. Spits had no sooner lighted the candlo cha 
changed his mind. " No— now I think of it — my wi 
be better — she can help the lady undress. Here wif 
Mrs. Spits ! Mrs. Spits !" The obedient Mrs. Spits < 
running from the kitchen, where, probably, she had 
restoring order. "O! Katey, my dear — show 
Snubbs and this lady to their room — No. 3 you know 

dear. Pleasant dreams to you, madam " (bowin 

spectfully to the lady) ; " a time of great refreshii 
you, Mr. Snubbs" (mimicking the. preacher.) 

" My Grpd !" exclaimed our host, when Mr. Snubb 
his wife had left the room — *' Did ever any body se( 
like afore ? Such a withered, wrinkled, freckled little 
of a Methodist parson to be husband of such a lady 
. lady ni swear she is afore any court of England; 
never saw such a sort of an air as she has got in a! 
life afore — and I've seen many a lady in my time — 
me to say. Well! there's no accounting for such thii 
and matches are made in heaven they say — 1 
O Lord ! I only wish they'd coupled me to such an 
bit of flesh instead of my Katey ! — though, for that m 
Katey's a good enough sort of a woman too, and a 
a housekeeper as e'er a woman in all England, the 
say it that should'nt say it — allow me to say." 
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"It is certainly very singular," said the lieutenant, 
liat a woman of that lady's appeigrance should have 
lltched with such a man as Snubbs. Those fellows, 
9|^ey«r, have great power over the hearts of females, 
mow an instance that lately happened in London :— A 
ung lady of great gaiety of disposition, and particularly 
pid of dress, was induced, by one of her finei;ids, to attend 
pirayer-meeting at a house where one of these itinerant 
eachers was staying for a time.^-The man, however, 
■8 not a Methodist. — She went for the sake of amused 
sat ; but the exhortations of the preacher so wrought 
cm her, that, on her return home, she threw all her 
pes and jewels into the fire-— cut off her hair, of which 
e had been very vain, cIosjb to the crown — ^put on a 
p-— and transformed herself at once into a devotee. 
md\ 1 wish I understood the trick — ^I'd make it serve 
» with the fair to some purpose." 
J^ baronet, to whom the first part of these, remarks 
^ been addressed — though indirectly — kept his eyes 
nd Mpon the fire, and made no reply. 
^Ahe sergeant now prepared to take up the discourse , 
It, before he could get under weigh, Mrs. Spits came 
feHiing in, with a countenance fiiU of news. ''^WeU, if I 
^r seed the like !" she exclaimed, almost out of breath, — 
(lich a lady ! Be she Mrs. Snubbs or not, she's the most 
Kidsomest, angely, beautifulest lady I ever laid my bom 
fifll upon, or ever 'ud wish to !" Here she paused, quite 
t of breath 

**Take time, Katey, my dear," said her husband — 
lon't choke yoursdf. Why, I never heard you talk so 
ich since I first courted you ! you've the divine kindling 
ee : but don't let it burn your tongue off*, Katey." 
" O, husband, husband !" 
" Well, Mrs. Spits— what is it ?" 

[* O, husband ! she's no more fit to be the wife of* that 
sty little parson than I be ! — She's the kindest, and best 
^dest lady I ever served in my life ! — Only think what 
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she said !-— Said she — ^when I oSeiedto unpin her gown- 
says 1 « My lady, shall I pull off your ladyship's thiogsf'* 
for I coald'nt 'v<9 helped calling her my ladyship if Fd^ 
died for it,-— and so she says to me-— says she— m th 
sweetest voice — it did me so much good ! O — 0!" 

** Take time, Katey— don't choke yourself." 

** Said she-«<^ No, thankee, my good woman— I dial do 
very well without your cistems " — (thou^ I hadn't oArri 
her our cistern at all — ^yet she's welcome to as nsA 
water as she wants, for^idl that) — and then she slipt Be i 
crown — though I didn't want it I'm sure : but then Ae's 
got the whitest hands I ever seed in my lifo—- and ftt 
sich long, thin fingers — and sich nails! O, it woold ^ 
any gentleman's heart good to get one look at the nafli 
only ! They're the pinkest, and the whitest, and tk 
most — I'm sure I could 've sucked them, that I could!" 

Well, Katey my dear — that 11 do ; you've said quite 
enough — quite enough, Mrs. Spits." — ^And Katey wii 
silent. 

<< Landlord," said the baronet, "I'll thank you to shot 
me my apartment." 

My host stared, but said nothing, and did as he wtf 
desired. No sooner had the baronet turned his back thai 
the sergeant began to abuse him : — '< He's a damned hand- 
some fellow, to be sure, that same Sir James Maidand; 
but, he might have been a little more civil to officers, for 
all that. Here have we been listening to his long-winded 
stories, about the devil know's what all, in the greatestj 
patience ; and then, just as we are iMdy to tell ours, myl 
gentleman jumps up, and leaves us in the lurch ! — Damned ] 
uncivil that!" 

« Didn't you relish the baronet's story, Splint ?" asked 
the lieutenant. 

" Why O ^Yes, to be sure !— But what of that?" . 

"Well, then ! hold your jaw, and say no more about I 
it," said the lieutenant. 
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<< Now, Fm of Mr. Splim's opinion," said our host, who 
liad just returned ; ** I think— allow me to s ay * t hough 
tlie baronet is, of course, very much of the gentleman 
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** Stop your impudence. Mr. Spits," said the lieutenant 
*— << There's more custom coming for you." And, indeed, 
the sound of wheels might be distinctly heard rattling up 
the yard. 

'.'More custom?" shouted Mr. Spit»— <' By the Lord, 

what a lucky night it is ! Very stormy^ much mnd 

Bob ! Bob ! company ! — to the gate, you rascal ! — Mrs. 
Spits ! Katey !— ^here's more company X^-^-HJiccompaanied 
mAh great <2etx»tatton— make haste, Bob !" 

'' What ho, within there, bully host !" thundered a tre- 
mendous voice at the door," send forth your boy to me? 

or 111 blow ^Ah, you're come, my little dungfork ! — 

There." 

"O, it's that madcap actor Tom Drammer!" said my 
landlord^ very deliberately poking the fire — << He can 
come in without my help." And so it seemed ; for the 
door was now kicked open with considerable violence, 
and the actor entered the room — a man over six feet in 
height, very slender, and, in dress, half blackguard, half 
gentleman. His first salutation was somewhat singu- 
lar : — 

^' Ramble tby bellcy-Aill ! Spit, fire ! spout, rein !*' 



Hell, what a oight ! 
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Gallop tte very wander^ra of the dark, 
And BMke tbean keep their caves ; 

Ha, my bully host ! is that you warming your bandy 
legs by the fire ? How dost thou, my cock ?-*Come, stir 
about ; let's have a peep at thy ruby face, my man with 
the nose !'^ — and seizing Mr. Spits by the hair of the head 
with one hand, he gave him a blow on the cheek with thf^ 
other that made the poor fellow bellow moat U\?.l\\\%, 

Vol. I. 20 
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*'IIa, well done, Johnny Spits!" rowred the actor* 
"■ Thou keep the Bull ! Why, man, thou art the bd 
himself! — Heh ! we shall have the cows running iapn- 
santly, if thou bellowest so merrily ! ha, ha, ha !" 

*< It does well enough for you to laugh, Mr. Dranuner," 
whimpered the host ; ^* but I guess you'd heller too, if I 
was to hit you such a slap in the face." 

" Damme> but thou'rt welcome, man, an thou canst 
reach me !" exclaimed the actor. ^ Come, come, — stop 
your pipes, John ; you had need of my little correctioo. 
Why, man, do you pretend to keep an inn, aAd yet 9i 
stewing away your fat sides by the fire, while your cchd- 
pany is shivering at the gate ? — and such a night as thisi 
too? Why, 



Sioee I was man 



Sach sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thtinder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard ; 

Why, thou deservest to have that blosspm-bearing nose 
of thine made into sauce, thou paunch ! ■ Come, Johi, 
you must forgive my love-taps; for I'm going to stay 
with thee all night, man, and spend like a prince — eh! 
does that quiet thee ?" 

" To be sure it does !" said Johnny, resuming his good 
humour — " and yoii shall fare like a prince, too, or my 
name isn't John Spits, sign of the Bull !— only, you know 
I like gentlemen to be a little more quieter or so — and y(Vix 
know, Mr. Drammer, you're apt to be a little boisterious 
or so. However, we must forgit and forgive, as you say) 
— and so let me introduce you to my good friends here, 
and we'll spend a jovial night together." And the 
rascal, with an impudence that made even the sergeant 
stare, leading his new guest to ieach one of us in turO} 
introduced him with great ceremony: — "This, sir, iB 
Lieutenant Rattle — and this, Sergeant Splint — and thisi 
-Vfr. Levis — all my particular friends." 
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'^ Lieutenant Rattle, your servant, sir : Sergeant Splint, 
3rour most obedient : Mr. Levis, your's till death. — Fetch 
OB some ale, and be damned, bully landlord !"— ^nd the 
•etor, throwing himself into a ehair, spread out his long 
legs before the fire, and began to hum one of the fool's 
aoiigs in Lear^— 

(' He that has a Uttle tiny wit,— 

With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain, — 
Mant make conteat with his foBtanes fit ; 
For the rain it raiaeth every day." 

** Did you ever dee such an impudent rascal as this host 
«f our's 1" whispered the lieutenant to me : " Now, if 
gfoa like, FU set Splint to punish him in a way that he 
■ban't forget our company for some time.-^Here, Splint 
-«— bring your head close to ours." Splint came within 
whispering distance. '< Hark you, Splint," said the lieu- 
Cenant,—'' manage to introduce your knock-down song 
to-night, and sew up that Spits till he can't stir. You un- 

ribrstand met" "Aye, aye," answered Splint, with 

m chuckle^*' I'll wax him, in spite of his rummy nose, — 
Bet me alone for that." 

The ale was now brought, and set upon the table. 
*' Gentlemen," said the actor — addressing us with a cour- 
tesy of manner that I could hardly have expected from 
tlie previous roughness of his behaviour — <' since the 
Wind and rain have thrown us together, whether we would 
or not, and my host here has taken it upon him to make 
tis acquainted, what say you— nshall we speifid the night in 
fenerriment? There's nothing like a frolic on a celd, 
^toitny night, — the wind, in my opinion, is the best music 
We can have for a drinking song. Come, gentlemen — 
flbrow aside all ceremony, and do me the honour of par- 
b^nng of my ale." 

The lieutenant whispered me, *' He's a good enough 
%^ow in the main, I'll be sworta to it !" and then added, 
lloady ** I, for my part, sir, shall be very happy to be on 
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terms of good fellowship with you,-— and I dare say Mr. 
Levis is similarly disposed." 

** Certainly," said I ; for what else could I say 1 

" Then, by ," cried the sergeant, « well aH be 

merry together !" 

** That's a jolly dog !" said the actor, grasping Sptint^ 
hand. ** And now, gentlemen, one thing more :— -Suppose 
we admit this pot-bellied rascal" (striking Spits in the 
paunch) << to a share of the evening's amusement? though 
no Samson, he can make sport for us; and, the momem 
he gets troublesome, ypu know we can Jdck him out of 
the room without ceremcmy." 

The lieutenant now threw off his sober mask &asMjt 
and showed himself, what I suspected him to be, a tiue 
lover of jollity, in whatever dress she might present hei< 
self. He jumped up from his chair,, awore a string of 
oaths, and proposed that our host should sit as '< chairman'* 
at the board. The actor, though he did not undeistaad 
the jest, gave his vote for the election, and Mr. Spits wai 
duly installed. 

<' Now, Spits," said the actor, *^ bring yoiu mug, vai 
take your seat, you rascal. — ^But, perhaps, gentlemes,'* 
(turning to us) <<you do not like ale? Foe my part, I 
prefer it to any thing in the drinking way. I can say 
with Tom Warton"— and, flourishing his mug, he e^xMited 
in true theatrical style ;:— « 

** Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my tofis,. 
Bail, juice benignant! O^er the costly cups 
Of riot-stirring wine, imwiiolesome dnmglit, . 
Let |^ride*8 loose sons prolong the wast^tal nigiit; 
If y aober ev*niiig let the tankard bless !*' » 

I looked at the actor's meagre foon, and set it down 
that the man was l3ring — lying from pride. I had no { 
doubt that his palate preferred the grape, while his pocket 
recommended hops. << Very true, Mr. Drammer!** 9uA | 
I; <<we all love ale, undoubtedly, and will help yooto 
empty your tankard: but, after this bout, youll peinH 
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me to furnish the table with wine^-for, you'll allow, 
though ale is very companionable, wine is more mirthful/^ 
The actor's eye sparkled as I made the motion. *^ Well," 
he said,— <' on the condition of your partaking first of my 
favourite beverage, I will do you reason in yours. "....... 

" Hark-ye, Mr. Levis," whispered the lieutenant— at the 
same time pressing my hand under the tabl^ — ** I see 
what you're up to ; but danm me if I have any thing to do 
with the matter unless you consent to let me bear half 

the expense !— ^ome, come — no nonsense !" << Wei], 

Mr. Rattle— if it must be?" '' Theu we're agreed.— 

And now, gentlemen, a song!" added the lieutenant 
aloud. 

" A 0oiig !" echoed Splint, setting down his mug. 

^'A song, gentlemen!" roared the actor, knocking 
the table. 

" Stop a moment, gentlemen !" said our host — " We'll 
have no singing yet awhile — allow me to say; I haven't 
told my tale yet." 

'* Psha ! don't mention it," cried Rattle. 

^* Yes, but I'm chairman, gentlemen ! I'm chairman .' 
allow me to say-^and my tale must be told ; it wont keep 
any longer; it's a very short one." 

" Put it in your pocket, then," said Splint. 

" But it's very short, gentlemen-r-" 

<* Well then, you can wind it up quickly — and see that 
you do it. Come — at it at once I" 

We all faced the fire again ; and Mr. Spits — first hem- 
ming to clear his throat — threw his right leg over his lefl, 
spread his right hand on his breast, and, bowing low to 
the audience, began : — 

" Once upon a time ** 

*' There was a certain king," said Splint. 

" Gentlemen," said our host with great seriousness, '* 1 
shall resign my seat as chairman of this meeting, if there's 
not more order deserved — allow me to say." And Mr. 
Spits uncrossed his legs, and put the left one uppermost. 

26* 
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« Shame, gentlemen !" cried the actor, with a rigidity 
of muscle that I envied — ** Let our chairman proceed." 

'' Gentlemen, are you ready ?" asked Mr. Spits. T\ie 
question was decided in the affirmative. " Well then," 
said Mr. Spits — again uncrossing his legs, and restoring 
the right one to its former supremacy — ^^ I shall precede to 
business. ^Hem ! once upon a time — ^I had a grand- 
father — that was afore I was bom though. He was a 
very clever little man, just like myself they say, though I 
say it, and lived among the hills in Wales. So, as he 
was very poor, he said to his wife one day — says he, 
" Polly," — ^my grandmother's name was Polly, mind you; 
and a very nice woman she was too, allow me to say- 
says he, '* Polly, my dear, I'm thinking as how, if we don't 
contrive some other way to fill our bellies, we shall have 

nothing to put in them, as sure as my name is Spits." 

" Sure enough, Tony," — my grandfather's name was 
Tony, you must know, gentlemen — " Sure enough, Tony," 
said my grandmother ; " for I don't see how we're going 

to get along this way." " Well then, Polly, my dear, 

suppose we set up a little sort of a shop— -a kind of half- 
way 'house — here among the hills, where travellers can 

stop and drink a bit," scud my grandfather <<Sure 

enough, Tony," said my grandmother. And so they set 
it up— not such a nice tavern as the Bull is here, gentle- 
men ; for they had'nt such accommodations " 

" Damn your accommodations ?" said Splint, " drive on 
your grandad^." 

" Gentlemen," said our host, with lordly indication, 
'< I repeal if this is not against all order and presidents?'' 

<< Then don't make such a rigmarole work of your 
grandad's tavern," said Splint, — *^ or we'll sing, in spite 
of your teeth-^nose I should say, Mr. Spits." 

" Well,'* contmued Mr. Spits, " they set up this little 
inn ; and, to be sure, they began to get along very well; 
for it was stuck just in a snug little valley, where the 
different roads all met before they cut their ways through 
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the hills in one ; and they had a good deal of custom, had 
my grandparents. Well— one aflemoon — something such 
as this — the thunder came roaring among the black hills, 
just like a great bear — and the winds danced and capered 
about, as though they would blow the hills up — and 
the lightning flashed blue, and green, and red, and a 
thousand different colours — and the rain came splashing 
and splashing, as if old Noah had come again, and was 
going to turn all the world into fishes. <* A dreadful night i 
this, Polly !" said my grandfather, as he di'ew his chair 
near the kitchen-fire, and lighted his pipe. <<Aye — ^I 
pity the poor creatures th^t are out in this shower,", said 
my grandmother, as she spread her apron on her lap and 
prepared to take comfort. <* I wish they'd come to take 
shelter with us." " Certainly, Polly," says my grand- 
father, pufRng the smoke in my grandmother's face — for 
the old lady loved a puff now and then, as well as e'er an 
old smoker among them — : *' and Lord, there's some one 
now !" says my grandfather, flinging his pipe in the fire, 
and running to the door : — and, sure enough, in comes a 
nice young gentleman — about your age, Mr. Levis — with 
nothing but a great big dog behind him. *< Welcome^ 
your honour, " said my grandfather," — I'm happy to see 
your honour ;" — for my grandfather was a very polite- 
some man — just like myself, though I say it : he knew 
what was what, and never spared words ; for he used to 
say to his wife — " Polly," said he, " always be civil ; 
for you know that costs nothing, and saves whiskey." — 
<< My good man," said the young gentleman, *' I wish 
you'd hurry out to my horse : I've hitched him under 
your shed. . I shall stay till this shower is over !"...••.« 
** Very well," says my grandfather Tony, " I shall be 
happy to serve your honour" — for he was a very polite- 
some man, as I have said — . *' Polly, take care of the 
gentleman till I return." Well — and so the gentleman 
he sat down by the fire, and his dog sat down too. '< Poor 
Rock !" said the gentleman, patting his dog — " You are 
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glad to get near the fire, my dog.'*-— and the dog knocked 
his great tail on the hearth, and looked so pleased-HBy 
grandmother said if ever dog spoke that dog did, as sue 
as the^ was hair on his tail. — And so the gentleman 
pulled off his coat, and my grandmother hung it by the 
fire to dry. " And where may your honour be going— if 
I may be so bold — ?" said my grandfather.-^He wuia 
very civil man, and never asked questions, like some 
^ people. — " I guess you are going to the great house yon- 
* der," said my grandfather. '* I am," said the gentle- 
man ; ** and my servant has lefl me to find my way alone. 
The scoundrel ran away from me, with my portmantean, 
this morning. However, Rock and I can travel very wdl 
without him— can't we, my dog ?" — and the dog knocked 
his tail again, an({ said yes — that is, he barked — for he 
was a wonderful dog, this Rock. ** I will guide your 
honour, if you like, sir," said my grandfather. " No, 
no," said the gentleman, <<I have often travelled the 
road before, and can easily find it, — ^it's only five miles 

you know." "True, your honour," said my grand. 

father : and then he got something for the gentleman to 
eat and drink ; for, though the gentleman paid for it like 
a prince, yet my grandfather said he would have gave it 
for nothing — he was such a sweet, brave-looking, meny 
young gentleman — " and so handsome," said my grand- 
mother. Well — don't be impatient, gentlemen ; I'm 
coming to the cream of the story now — . ' Well — so the 
gentleman set out again, though it was nearly dark, and 
Rock followed at his heels — for the shower was ail over. 
ByiA-by, my grandfather says to my grandmother — 
** Polly, my dear," says he, " let 's go to bed ; for no- 

' body '11 be along now." "Sure enough," said my 

grandmother — for she was just such another as my Katey 
here,^ and never talked more than was decent for a wo- 
man — " Sure enough," said my grandipother. And so 
they went to bed. Well — in a little while, my grandfa- 
ther jogs his wife, who was fast asleep. " Polly," says 
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he. " Well," says she, " Tony." « Polly, my dear, 

don't you hear a noise ?"......." No, Tony," says she. 

"I'm sure you must," says my grandfather: "only 
KuHen ! — Fm sure I hear that gentleman's dog whining 

mod scratching at the door." " Sure enough," said 

my grandmother. — "I hope he hasn't come to harm, 

Ueas his handsome face !" " I'll get up and look," 

iayamy grandfather. " O ,don't !" said my grandmother — 

tor she was a timid creature. " Yes I will," says my grand. 

fiither, BAjB he,— for he did n't Uke opposition. And so he ' 

opens the window ; and there, sure enough, was the dog — 

pawing, and scratching, and whining at the door. My 

grandmother said he whined just like a sick child — ^it was 

•o awful. And my grandfather opened the door to let 

the dog in : but no ! he would n't come, all he could do ; 

but whined, tmd pulled my greuidfather's shirt — for he 

was just as he got out of bed — , and then ran a little 

ways off, and then came back again. " I'll be sworn," 

said my grandfather, " he wants me to go with him !— 

m try him." And my grandfather pretended to be 

going— and the dog looked so pleased, and ran on before : 

but, when he found my grandfather wouldHit follow, he set 

op such a pitysome howl it was shocking to hear. ^< I'm 

mre," says my grandfather, " something is wrong ! — I'm 

afiraid the gentleman is murdered ; for," says he, " I've 

heard of such things afore.''^ •••••" God save us!" said 

my grandmother, and began to cry — for she had a tender 

heart, had my grandmother. " I'll dress myself, and go 

and see," said my grandfather. " O don't, for mercy. 

Mke, Tony!" said my graodmother; "theyHl kill and 

itiurder you, if you do.".. "Out, woman!" said my 

grandfather — for he was a brave man, and didn't fear the 
devil himself—" Out, woman !" says he, " it's my duty." 

"O, they'll ravish you !" said my grandmother. 

<' Psha !" says he, " who'd ravish such a poor devil 

as I am ?-^I wiU go, wife ; so say nothing more about it." 
All this time, the dog kept looking on silent, and seemed 
to understand what they were saying ; and| when my 
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grandfather began to dreas himself, he wagged his tail, } 
and looked so delighted. ** There ! look at the danib ' 
beast !" says my grandfather — '< wouldn't it be a shame 
to let such a creature know his duty better than a Chris. 

tian man l^-^hame, Polly Spits ! shame on ye !" ''0, 

but Tony, they'll murder me ! 1 daresn't stay alone !^ 

" Lock the door," said my grandfather; and, hght- 

ing a lantern, he took his gun in his hand, and foilowsd 
the dog— who capered before him, every now and then 
turning back to hurry him. "Go on !" said my grand, 
father, — <' Qo on, poor faithful creature ! Ill tbllow yoo.*' 
Well, the dog led him about two miles ; and then he stop- 
ped before a small thicket, and began to growl, and whinSf 
My grandfather understood him ; — he wanted him to go 
in ; but my grandfather couldn't, — and so, he patted ths 
dog, and coaxed him, and at last the dog ran in, and 
drew out a handkerchief all bloody, and a hat which ray 
grandfather was sure was the same the gentleman had 
worn. So my grandfather, trembling— though he was a 
l^rave man— rset down his light, and putting aside the 
bushes with his gun, he saw — ^the poor young gentleman 
lying dead, and his face ail scratched and bloody, and so 
awful !^4ny grandfather couldn't look any longer, but ran 
out. He thought now what he should do^*i-and then he 
remembered the gentleman said he was going up to the 
great house-^where a very rich family lived—*-, and he 
thought that, as the house was but three miles, and his 
own two, he might as well go to the first : so— don't be im« 
patient, gentlemen^^Hso, patting the dog, he went forward, 
and the dog, who seemed to know What he was about, 
followed without any scruples. Well— «nd when my 
grandfather came to the great house, he found the fiunily 
was not yet in bed — for it was very early-*, and he told 
his story— and first they were going to take him for the 
murderer — ^but the dog began to caress him so, that, the 
great gentleman said, " Let the man alone ! Don't you 
see be is ionocent by poor Rock's caressing him so ?"•*-* 
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fbft they knew the dog at once— ^his master was a relation 
c»f the family's. Well-^he gentleman and his servant 
Bet out^— and they came to the place, and found the poor 
young man. There was a great hole in his head, as if 
1m had been shot, and his pockets were stripped of every 
farthing. ' And, further in the wood, they found the horse, 
■tabbed and cut in a shocking manner. Well— *so they 
took the body of the gentleman home — and great re- 
wards were luivertized for the young gentleman's ser- 
vant—for he was suspected at once — but they couldn't 
find him — ^no where* Well— Rock wouldn't leave my 
grandfather, when they wanted to take him ; and so the 
gentleman said to my grandfather^— says he, << Keep him ; 
and may he be as faithful to you as he was to his poor 
tnaiiter," says he — and my grandfather cried like a 
child, and hugged poor Rock — and Rock hugged him too, 
and whined— and my grandfather took the dog home* 
Well— « year aflewards— on just such a night as when 
the pobr young gentleman had come to the inn— only this 
was in the night-time, when my grandfather was going to 
bed*- Well, on this stormy night, a man rode up to the 
door, and called out, in a rough voice, for a large glass 
of whiskey. He said he couldn't stop, and had to ride a 
great ways before morning. He had a large hat drawn 
over his eyes and a handkerchief round his neck-^^and, 
^hen he drank, he turned his head aside ; and, besides, 
he swore such terrible oaths ! — my grandmother said she 
xiever heard the like afore. Well, this man was handing 
back the cup, when Rock spremg from the house with a 
tiemendious howl, and grasped the man's leg with his 
teeth. '' Down, Rock !" said my grandfather ; but Rock 
>¥ouldn't down ; and the man, screaming like a woman-— 
cui my grandmother said, at the dog's name more than 
Ilia bite—, put his hand in his bosom, and drew, out a 
pistol ; but, before he could fire it, the horse, becoming 
xestif like at the dog's pulling and bailing, plunged, and 
threw the man over. Rock, caught him by the throat — 
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and my grandfather couldn't pull him off, all he eoiiU4o« 
Then my grandfather began to suspect this muBt be Ae 
murderer, and called to my grandmother lo bring him a ' 
rope to tie him before he took off the dog. But, whei 
the rope came, it was too late ; — the man was black it 
the face — and dead ; — ^Rock had choked him. " Wkit 
shall we do now ?" said my grandmother ; ^< We ahaBal 

be hung !" " Run to the great house/' says mf 

grandfather, " and tell them to send down somebody ; kc 
we think we've got the murderer. Don't say he's dead 
though !" And so my grandmother went; and, present^;, 
came the servants, and the gentleman himself; and As 
gentleman, at once, knew the man ; — it was the servtfl 
of the young gentleman who had been murdered. Well 
and " 

" Well, that'll do," said the lieutenant. « Your story 
does you credit, Mr. Spits: — ^You have employed fewtf ' 
words, by half, than I expected from your long tongue. 

" But I havn't finished yet — ^the best part of it — " 
Mr. Spits. 

« O ! we'll let you keep that for yourself, Mr. Spits," 
said Splint, — " we're well satisfied with our own share." 

" But how comes it," inquired the actor, " that the doj] 
suffered the man to murder his master so easily— -seeing 
he was so powerful an animal ?" 

"Well, now you see !" said our important host— "if 
you would only let me tell my story as I'd wish — bat 
you're always so impatient ! — ^Well — ^you must know that 
was the very question the gentleman at the great home 
asked ; but they examined the wound, and, finding it was 
a gun-shot, they supposed the man had shot him as ho 
rode along, and then robbed him while the dog was 
whining at my grandfather's for assistance.— Well ! the 
gentleman gave my grandfather the reward, which he had 
offered for the murderer. It was three hundred gumeaa. 
And with that my grandfather came and settled in this part 
of England : and so, when he died " 
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<' The worm* got him, I suppose/' said Splint. '< Damn 
lim, let hirarest ? — knd now for a song !" 

During the latter part of my host's story, I wad seated 
i an obHque direction to the fire-place — so that, while I 
»Te my attention to my host, who, with his usual impu. 
euce, had placed his chair in the chimney-corner, I 
ould see whatever might be passing in the rest of the 
3om. — ^But, that the reader may th6 better comprehend 
rhat I have to tell him, I will describe the room wherein 
ur company was assenibled. It was in shape a parallelo- 
jvn^ with the fire-place close to the northeast comer. 
^^KMDH the middle an open staircase led to the apartments 
iboye ; and along either side of the staircase ran a nar- 
"ow passage, into which the parlours opened. One of 
hese passages terminated in a little closet, occupied by 
By host himself as a bed-chamber. On the right, or east 
tide of the bar-room, within two yards of the fire-place, 
Vis another passage, which led to the baronet's apart- 
■l^t ; and, on the left, or west side, was the kitchen. — 
'ffeC— as my host would say— TFeW, gendemen, — ^being 
^ted as I have said, I observed Mr. Snubbs steal can- 
oiisly down the staircase, and make his way on tiptoe to 
^ kitchen. I sufiered him to believe himself unnoticed: 
^ moment, however, he had effected his object, I be- 
%yed him to the party. Our host was just opening his 
^ in opposition to Mr. Splint's call for a song.; but, 
iien he heard of the preacher's dexterity, he fidrgot his 
ights as chairman :— << The rascal !" he exclaiined — << I'll 
fiach him to be quickening my women ! -I'll-—" 

" Stop, Mr. Landlord !" said I— << let us first listen at 
be door, and learn the secret of his eloquence." 

'' Agreed !" cried the lieutenant, the sergeant, and the 
ctor, all in a breath.r 

**Well, gentlemen!" said the chairman, gracefully 
raving his hand — << since the 'jority is in favour of the 
lotion, I've nothing to say." 

Vol. I. 27 
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Stealing, then, cautiously to the door of the tilte|We |reTei 
applied our ears, and overheard the foUowingpiAfiii' 
I'ourse from the musical mouth of Malachi : tnne 

** O, dear sinners ! let there he no backslidingBiMil ah t 
you ! let not the enemy find a nook in all yoor bidM^ jvts 
whereby he may enter and drive out the bleflBed[i|Hll 
be up and doing at the glorious work, tillyoaMlhf |fe\m 
true faith of assurance, and may cry, << 0, poor M! 
you are afraid of your kingdom!" Think what milv 
you if you indulge in all the carnal rioting, and BWQilil|r |{»me 
and drinking, and other damnable contnvaneesrfArkint* 
enemy of so-ul-s ! You know there is a heaven, IMl Ine < 
sinners? You know there is another place— -& UU k ou 
Well — where must the righteous go ? where, I say, M f^^^' 
ihey go, who are doing and diligent at the Lord's bidfaft P^^' 
To heaven — ^must they not? Yea ! — ^And where canto 1*^^^ 
others go? Can they go to heaven too ? NoHi! ^Ix^^^ 
not the good people, that are there, stand at the gwAl^o^ 
folding-doors, and say to the Lord, ^* Don't let those «iB|K^^ 
fellers come up here ?" Ye-es ! Well — and what M^ }^ 
—What, I say, will the Lord say to them ? Why— 'ft k^ 
to hell !' at once." — Here the audience, I mean tho* rr 
within the kitchen — ^began to groan from the very pito^ I 
their stomachs ; and the preacher, encouraged by thesel 
tokens of conviction, proceeded with increased warmkk* 1.^ 
— " Yes, sinners ! now is the time ! Strike while the ir» l^ 
is yet hot ! Let not your faith grow cool ! TTuow— V 
throw off all the damnable trickings of the enemy of |m 
your souls ! he that goes about, like a roaring lion, seek- .^ 
ing whom he may devour, and chaw — yea ! chaw to atotf 
— in his enormous throat ! Throw off, I say, all the tnjp- 
pings of slavery to him ! Let your work stand ! pi»y 
unceasingly ! mind not your earthly masters ; fiwf Whil ■ 
say they ? " Do my bidding !" — but the Lord says ^ Do a 
my bidding !" — and which will you mind ? Surely, when I 
hell, and the hot — boiling hot — lake of daomartioa is - 
y-wa-aw-ning for you — where liquid sulphur is bubbling 
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3ver and ever — and the smoke chokes the groans and 
sliings of the damned — ^and the devils, with huge 
:ines tor tormenting them, run them through the body, 
Ix them on burning stakes, or tear out their melting 
rts and quivering entrails-r — " (The groanings re- 
imenced.) "There, where all is pain everlasting — 
L unquenchable — pain to all eternity — Mind not your 

ter, I say ! let alone your work ! "* 

(ere the landlord burst open the door in a rage. 
Otoe out !" he exclaimed to the preacher — " Come out, 
infernal-^ — ! Is this the way you stir up my women ? 
ne out !" — and taking Snubbs by the collar he drew 
I out of the room ; while the converts — excepting, as 
)re, the three men-servuits of the baronet, and the 
>le.boy (who probably retained some unpleasant recol- 
tions of the delicacy of the part where his honour was 
ted) — set up a groaning that surpassed, for musical 
Apass, any thing of the kind i had ever heard. " Here 
tey ! put those women in order !" cried the incensed 
. Spits — while the pimples on his nose actually turned 
e — " Let them see whether they're to mind their master 
lot !" Katey entered the kitchen : Mr. Spits shut the 



!b J«8tice to my own character, I moflt salijoiii a note to this paisage. 

naim not be suspected of impiety ; for, though not what is called a reli^us 
, I flatter myself I have ever shown, as felt, a deep and unwavering rever- 
tat true religion and Christianity. The class of men I ridicule is, in my 
km, of the worst of enemies that real morality has to dread. Those, to 
m are known these pedlers of the fal^e wares that are so often palmed upon 
Igaorant as the manufacture of religion, will do me the Justice to allow, 
, far from heightening the colours of die picture I venture to present, I have 
: many striking points into shadow, lest I shoufal offend the scmpies of some 
■g my readers. Nor would I be accused of wishing to aflix ridicme upon any 
Icttlar denomination of Christians ; though the Reverend Mr. Snubbs is long 
} dead, his counterparts are to be found in every sect that has come under 
>h8ervation. 

It me add :— tliat, were the age in which I write other than it is, I should 
I acorned to make this defence ; for I should have felt a confidence, that, 
e the moral of my writing was approved, Che language in which I had sought 
mder it efficient would be acknowledged as delicate as it was possible to 
a it without destroying all its tmth and spirit: but, at this day, when he 
carries his religion at the end of his tonaue is allowed to preach down his 
Uioar who has not the art of making so Tittle a vehicle bear about in safety 
rden so precious, or who holds too sacred the ark of his piety to leave it 
widiout a shelter, did I not stoop to explain myself, my character and tho 
:et8 of my worthy publishers would be sure to suflfer. 
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door u[K>n her, and then drawing the unfortunate Mala< 
into the middle of the bar-room assailed him after 
manner : — 

'< Look you, Mr. Malachi Snubbs ! — ^you see I h 
to be John Spits that keep this house, sign of the 
and though I'm happy to treat my customers as e 
ought to be treated — that is, when they pay their 
fbr, by the Lord, Mr. Snubbs ! was I once to think 
had no money, I'd put you out of my house inaniii8tiA{ 
and you might lay there till your wife, who's another 
of a woman, was pleased to git up ; for I'm an honest 
and pay my rent, and a'n't to have no beggars spoi 

upon me. ^Well, you see, Mr. Snubbs, though Fs! 

happy to treat you well, yet you're not to be going 

my kitchen, no more than these gentlemen, corruptii|P^' 

my gals — and Who bid you go in my kitchen, yflir ^ 

monkey.faced 1" \ ^ 

"The Lord," answered Mr. Snubbs with the utinoity ^ 
composure. * 

Blasphemer !" cried the lieutenant. 
It was my old acquaintance, the pretty charbermaid, 
that bade you," added the actor. 

Mr. Snubbs faced the last speaker (for the landlord, 
in the warmth of his reproaches, had removed his hand 
from the preacher's collar.) " Poor sinner !" said he, in 
a manner very different from any I had yet seen him 
assume — " I forgive you your filthy accusation ; for it 
isn't you. that say it, but the. devil within you, who has 
possession of your soul,. and who is enraged that a minister 
of the Lord- " 

" You a minister of the Lord !" roared Mr. Drammer — 
^< By the bones of Will Shakspeare, I'm as good a minis- 
ter as you are, at any time. Jack Priest !" — and, at once 
assuming the snuffle and bodily contortions of Mr. SnjibhB, 
he began to mimic his language : — " Brother sinner ! are 
you not ashamed to reproach, with backslidings and a 
filthy inclining to the works of the devil, one who has felt 
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1^ divine kindling of the spirit even unto the blessed faith 
►if assurance ? I see there is a falling off! I see you lack 
Ife meaos of grace — dnd are as a brand snatched from 
rin burning, which falleth into the fire again, and is utter. 

Jg consumed-^yea, even to the last atom ! ^Ha ! dost 

Klou stare, sir priest? If I am too tall for thee to see me, 
llfether, lo ! I will exalt thee." — ^And, seizing poor Malachi 
M the shoulders, he, with a strength surprising in one of so 
I^Hider a frame, lifled him up till the little man's face w|is 

el a line with his own. " Now look thy fill," he cried, — 
^ Bo !" (blowing as children do when they try to frighten 
Itme another in the dark), and let him drop with so much 
^olence, that the poor devil staggered into the arms of 
Ciiy host, who bade him go to bed directly and think how 
be should pay his bill in the morning. The reverend 
^ntleman thought it best to show obedience, and, accord* 
lugly, sneaked up stairs to his own room. 

I must say, when I saw poor Snubbs so roughly handled 
I began to feel some little remorse for the part I had taken 
in his persecution ; for it struck me that the man could 
liave no other motive, for exposing himself to treatment 
so contemptuous, than the cause of religion, and that 
therefore he was rather to be pitied than abused, if, in his 
mistaken zeal, he went to greater lengths than was neces- 
sary. However, my <]ualms were but momentary ; for 
as they had their birth with the preacher's elevation into 
the arms of the actor, so they died as the last laugh of my 
associates followed his retreating figure. 

"Now, host," I cried, "let us have your best wine — 
and in plenty T' 

Gladly my host obeyed; and the wine was set on 
the table. 

" And now for a song !" exclaimed Splint, as he eyed 
the ^arkle of his glass preparatively to tipping its con- 
tents down his throat. 

" No ! not till youVe told your story," said my host in 
a lone of authority. 

27* 
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" You get no story from me to night/' responded Splint*^ 
raifing hia glass slowly towards his dromedary nose. 

<< Then you get no song !" said my host — ^planting Us 
foot firmly against the pan of the grate, and driving Ui 
hands into the pockets of his breeches. 

«« Well— it must he a short one then 1" half qimmd 
Splint — as he moved his glass, with the lingering re&di 
of a connoisseur, from one nostril to the other. 

<< Agreed !" cried Spits — in the tone in which a mss 
in an argument tries to smother his joy when his opponent 
has unexpectedly yielded by means of a compromise. 

*< Well then, here goes !'' exclaimed the sergeant ; and 
he emptied the wine, at one mouthful, down his throat 
of leather. 

The actor, who had suffered the host to fight his battle 
out with Splint, probably in the expectlEition of its termi- 
nating in favour of the latter, prepared to interfere ; but 
the lieutenant whispered him, *«Let Splint alone; it wiU 
be short enough, I'll answer for it !"— -and Splint was 
suffered to begin his story. 

" You must know then," said Splint — " But what's my 
story to be about ?" 

<< A battle," said my landlord, << of course." 

«< Well — so be it. I was standing, then, in the front 
rank at some confounded engagement or other — the name 
has shpped my memory — when I saw a fellow among the 
enemy take aim at my navel and apply the match to his 
cannon. So I watched, and just as the ball came skipping 
along I opened my legs^-when it passed through, cutting 
off the lower members of three general ofiicers who were 
behind me. << Neatly done !" said my colonel, who was 
standing at my lefl hand — and, as the word escaped hin^ 
his head fell bounding at my feet. I had just time to kick 
it out of the way, when a huge GoUath came np on hone- 
back with his sword drawn. He aimed a cut at my nose ; 
but the bone was so hard that the weapon struck fire, 
burnt off my left Yrhisk^r, and turning of one side i& 
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open my cheek*— leaving the ugly scar you see there. 
" Daum your nose !" cried the fellow in a rage, and draw- 
ing a devil of a pistol from his holster, shot me through 
dke upper part of my mouth — ^w*hich has given me the 
appearance of aiiare^ip, as you see — ^though any fool 
might know, hy the little round hole at the top of the gash, 
that it was done by a piistol-ball. However, I caught the 
bullet in my teeth, and, as the enemy attempted to ride 
me down, spit it in his face. << Don't be in such a hurry," 
Mid I, "ray fine fellow !" — ^and, slipping between the fore- 
paws of his horse, just as they were closing about my 
neck, I overthrew both horse and rider ; then, deliberately 
cutting off the rascal's head, as he lay entangled in the 
reins, I slung it round my neck, by putting a handkerchief 
into the mouth and drawing it through the windpipe, and 
mounting his horse, "It's an ill wind," cried I, "that 
blows nobody good !" and plunged into the thickest of the 
battle — ^where I made such havoc that the enemy stopped 
• ia cry, as I passed, " There goes Death upon the pale 
horse!" My colonel was so pleased that he said to me 
** Splint, you rascal," says he, "if you were a gentleman 
I'd give you my place on the spot. As it is^ I must keep 
it myself— but I'll make you a sergeant." So I went to 
bed, that night. Sergeant Splint. — I have finished mystory,^^ 

" Yes ; but I'm afraid it a'n't true, Mr. Splint," said 
my landlord ; " so allow me to say — ; — " 

" We'll allow you no such thing," cried the lieutenant 
—clapping his hand upon the mouth of John Spit&H- 
«< you've said enough already — allow me to say. Besides, 
Mr. Chairman, if you begin tb tyrannize, we'll treat you 
as all tyrants should be treated — ^we'll depose you, Mr. 

Spits. And now, take your glasses, my lads, and I'll 

sing you a favourite camp-song: but remember! you 
must empty a glass at the end of every verse. You can 
follow Splint in the chorus." 

I did not much like the condition; but, as the rest 
agreed td it, I was obliged to be Bileul. TYi^\\«viV^\N»x!wV 
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then, clearing his throat, sang, in a fine, manly voice, t1 
toHowing 

DHIIOUNO SONG. 



Come, pull about, boyi ! 

For tbere't nothing like wine ;— 
AUtlienMetofUre 

Roond tbe en^ tliiek entwine ; 

Wenitfi, itatlon, and lK»oiir, 

Tbe ilunft tliat floats o'er *em— 
All mile In tbe liqaor 
We qaaff ftom onr J<Mra A. 
tk> posb roond tbe bottle, boy« ! <m with the revel 
And drire panon Care to his father the doTil. 

For whe^ is tlie miser 

Feels richer than we 1 
Or he that baHs bonoors 

That prouder can be 1 

Those bonoors— and where 

Is the fancy that gilds them, 
So bright as oar liquor ? 
'TIS our liquor that builds them * 
s4f) push round, etc. 
etc 

They tell of the joys 

That Venus can give ; 
We care not for Venus, 

So- Bacchus may. live : 

Let her shrine yield to his ; 
For his has most merit : — 
'Tis right that the ^esh 
Should give place to tbe i^irit. 
Then, push round, etc. 
etc. 

For the prate of a parson 

We care not a curse ; 
And the prate of a doctor 's 

A der'Iisb deal worse : 

We know but one cure 

For the worst of all ills— 
'Tis the Extract of Grapes, 
Not tbe Thicture of Squilis. 
Come, push round, etc. 
etc: 
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Who*s here tha( wont drink 

While his wine is before him ; 
Who's here that wont drink 

To the dregs of the jorum ; 

Who's here that wont drink 

Till his legs need a porter ; — 
May he diet on oatmeal 
Stirr'd up in hot water. 
So push round the bottle, lads ! quickel', and quicker : 
We'll drown parson Care in an ocean of liquor. 



^* ' By my troth, a good song !' " cried the actor. 

'< It's just that thing, as sure as my bull's a bull !" said 
Mr, John Spits — " but, allow me to say, gentlemein— ^en-, 
tlemeti, allow me to say — I think there's too much drinking 
in it for an honest man, — five glasses, one afler another ! 
it's too much !"^ — and, so saying, he poured himself out a 
sixth, and sent it to correct the others. 

** By my manhood !" exclaimed the actor, " thou dost 
it bravely, jolly host ! Why, man, thou'rt the very prince of 
good fellows ! No wonder thy nose is so fruitful, when 
thou dost moisten the soil so liberally. Here, pour another 
down thy wina-cask, thou ruby-visaged soaker !" 

"I am no rooty. wisage ! I scorn the incineration !" 
spluttered my host — " Soaker yourself, you may-pole !" 

<< How, scab ? Down with the glass, this instant !" 

" I wont !" said the chairman. 

** Then, damme but I'll pour it down ! though I don't 
altogether like putting my fingers so near the blaze of 
thy nose." — A.nd the actor seized Spits by the hair, with 
intent to put his threat into execution*: but Spits saved 
him the trouble. 

** Well, if I must I must," he said, in a most discon- 
solate voice. <'Give me the glass — ^I will submit myself, 
with Christian fortitude. — ^Ah !" added the rogue, as he 
set down the empty vessel with a gentle sigh — << how long 
shall the wicked sufler from the hands of the ungodly ! 
This sly hit at Mr. Snubbs set the table in a roar. 
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'< Bravo, brother Spits !" cried the lieutenant, '< I see you 
have the faith of oAfurcmce." 

" Any one can see that," said Splint ; " he carries the 
divine kindling in his nose." 

<< Truly," snuffled the actor, << brother Spits has gnat 
freedom, a gift and power — in drinking. Yea ! he is 
sweetly drawn out in the glorious work." 

<* Verily," added brother Spits, ** this is a precious, and 
a sweet season — a time of great refreshing — ^yea ! I 
have my sweet moments." Then, suddenly resuming 
his manner as chairman : — " But, silence, gentlemen !— 
look at that Mr. Levis there ! he does nothing but laugh. 
By the. Lord, he hasn't drank a single glass since the 
song 1" 

" That's true !" exclaimed the lieutenant — " A forfeit ! 
a forfeit!" 

" Make him sing or drink !" roared the actor. " Pour 
it down, boys !" 

<« Hold his nose.!" added Splint. 
" Gentlemen," said I, rising, " I am willing to drink 
with you fairly ; but your glfisses follow each other a 
little too rapidly. I have already made myself sick in 
doing justice to Mr. Rattle's song ; and, if you wish me 
to continue at your table, you must permit me to drink as 
suits my own pleasure." 

" Ha !" cried the actor — ^brandishing a bottle in one 
hand and a glass in the other — <' Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more of liquor ? Yes. 
by St. Anne ! and we'll pour it down thy mouth, too." 

If the Reader will recall to mind the nature of my early 
education, and consider that I owned, besides, a certain 
share of obstinacy by inheritance, he will see at once that 
my spirit rose on the least opposition. 

" Stop, sir !" said I, — " When I consented to make one 
of this company, I had no idea that my actions were to 
be under. any compulsion. Now, sir, I stay or not, just 
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as you please ; but no man at this table shall force me to 
taste a drop more than suits my own pleasure." 

<f Spoken like a lad of spirit !" cried the lieutenant, 
rising. " Gentlemen — you hear what my young acquaint- 
ance has said. Now, for myself, I will leave the room 
this instant, unless all restraint be removed from our mer- 
riment." 

<< Psha !" said the actor, <* what a much»ado.about-no- 
thing have we here ! There's my hand, Mr. Levis. Why, 
man, you're too touchy — ^you take fire like tow J — but 
come, tow is soon burnt out. Here's to our reconcilia- 
tion." And drinking off his glass, he added, in the tragic 
vein, ' • 

" O, Levis 1 you are yoked with a Iamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.'* 

This- burlesque awakened my laughter, and restored 
the good humour of the party. 

** Well, that's clever !" said the sergeant, filling him- 
self a bumper, — " gnd straight is cold again. That's so 
like me — I love to quench my passions" (drinking) — 
•* Ah ! — fc-Now for a song !" 

" I'll give you one," said the actor ; — 

'* The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I, 

The gunner and his mate, 
Loy*d Moll, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 

But none of us car*d for Kate ; 

For — ' ", " 

Before he could finish, the landlord, whose courage 
began to feel the stimulus of his liquor, broke in upon 
hhn.. '^ Hullo, there, Mr. Drammer ! You may sing your 
nasty songs about swabbers and Margeries as much as 
>'ou please ; but you'd best let alone Kate ; for, though I 
say it, that shouldn't say it, Kate's as tidy a housekeeper 
as ever — ever— —drunk," — raising his glass to his lips, 
his meaning should be mistaken. 
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<< Ha, ha, ha!" roared the actor, giving Spits a slap on 
the back that sent the liquor all orer his rubicund visage, 
— ** Why, how now, my host of the Bull ? what ails thee, 
bully host ?" Then, assuming the voice of a mother when 
soothing a child — " Poor fellow ! Take thy handkerchief, 
chuck^ and wipe thy face ; but do it tenderly, lest you 
bruise the tender blossoms. There !" He then affected 
to be provoked at Spits' clumsiness, and crying out 
'* Psha ! give me the towel !", as if in a pet, snatched the 
handkerchief from the hands of the unfortunate landlord, 
and -began to rub it over his face with no little violence. 
Poor Spits, whose pimples under this rough treatment 
must have given -him exquisite pain, struggled like a 
bull entangled in the cloak of the matador ; but be 
could not bellow, for the actor had covered his mouth 
with the folds of the handkerchief. What was the first 
movement of my host's rage, when his tormentor released 
him^ I could not see ; for the lieutenant leaned across me 
to whisper the sergeant. " Splint," said he, " now's the 
time for your song ; — our host is blue already, and wants 
but Httle to sew him up. We'll teach him how to put him- 
self on a footing with his guests!" "Aye, aye!" 

answered the sergeant — with a most knowing Ipok from 
his squint eyes — " I'm ready !" The lieutenant then 
turned to Spits and the actor, between whom words were 
now running high. 

" Silence, gentlemen !" he said, knocking upon the 
table to enforce attention, — '< my friend, Mr. Sergeant 
Splint is about to favour us with a song of a very peculiar 
character^ It must be sung by three voices. Mr. SpUnt 
and myself will, of course, act as two of them, and our 
host, as chairman, is entitled to make the third. There- 
fore, Mr. Drammer," — winking to the actor — "you, with 
Mr. Levis, must be contented to listen." 

Our host was mightily tickled by the preference showu 
him. " I'll do my best," said he, hemming conceitedly,— 
and that's as much as any man can do, Mr. Rattle." 
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** Certainly, Mr. Spits. — ^AU you have to do, in this 
iongy is to follow us closely. Do just as you see us do. 
There are but three verses, and you must make actions in 
each corresponding to the words." 

** * Suit the action to the word/ " interposed the actor. 

** Exactly so — thank you, Mr. Drammer. — ^Well, Mr. 
Spit»-*you11 observe :*-when we sing thus — Knodc 
dommy knock dawUf knock down ! — ^we strike our glasses 
upon the table three times, thus — <' Knock down, knock 
down, knock down !" They will be full to the brim — 
and yet, not a drop must be spilt." 

'' O," said Spits, pouting his lips in great contempt, 
<< I can do that easily *" 

<< So, I thought," said the lieutenant. '< But, remem- 
ber, Mr. Spits — ^you forfeit three glasses of wine for 
every time you spill ! — At the end of each line of every 
verse, you touch the glass to your lips ; and, at the end of 
each verse, you drink your wine at a breath — and then 
fill again for the next verse." 

" O Lord ! I can do that," said Spits, " any time !" 

** No one doubts it, Mr. Spits. — Well, in the second 
verse, when we sing thus — *« Around, around, around !" 
you must move your glass — ^filled to the brim, remem- 
ber!— thrice around your head, according to the time of 
the music— as thus : — Arcfundy around^ around /—-and 
without spilling a dropJ" 

^* Psha !" said Spits, plunging his hands into his 
breeches' pockets, and swinging backwards in his chair, 
— ** that's easier than the first !" 

*' And the last verse," continued the lieutenant, << is 
exactly like the first.— Remember, Spits — there are 
three verses, and three chances of spilling in each ; you 
may forfeit twenty-seven glasses of wine, my boy !" 

<' Never fear, never fear !" said Spits. <' Come, begin." 

The wine was poured out, and, each taking his glass 
in his hand, the trio struck out at the full pitch of their 
lungs :— - 

TeL. I. 28 
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Knock down, knock down, kaoek dowB *." 
The fint to oar king— 
The next to our litw 
The third to oureo lv w 
80, down with the gliM ! 
So down ! 

« A forfeit ! a forfeit !" cried Splint, as he set his 
empty glass on the table, — <^ Nine glasses, Mr*. Spits !" 

" Yes — but I drank mine off at a breath," opposed 
Spits. 

" So you did — afler you had spilt half of it," said the 
lieutenant. " Nine glasses, Mr. Spits. Come^^U again. 

Around, around, around :— - 
To the wine we taste — 
To the love we feel^ 
Then to the truest, 
To o«r own tme tleel ! 
Around! 

The result of our host's attempts in this verse was 
worse than in the first : — ^he had spilled two thirds of his 
wine before he came to the end of the verse, and then lie 
sluog the glass round his head with so much eagerness 
that the remainder of the contents was dashed in tlie 
face of the actor. 

<< Tit for tat !" cried Spits, forgetting his ill-success in 
his joy at having wet the actor in turn. 

'< Yes ; but eighteen glasses already !" replied the ac 
tor—" * Think of that, Master Brook !' Around/" 

" And now, to make up the twenty-seven, Mr. Spits !'' 
cried the lieutenant. " Come — ^fill your glass." 

Knock down, knock down, knock down : — 
The fint to our kinf^ 
The next to our laaa— 
The third to ouraelvee— 
So, down with the glaai ! 
80 down ! 

^' So down !" roared the sergeant, breaking his glass ou 
the head of the landlord. The unfortunate Spits fell— 
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more from firight and drunkeness, however, than the force 
of the blow-—, and the misphievous Splint, setting his 
foot to the table, threw it, with all its contents, on U^ 
of him. 

" So-o dow-n !" spluttered the lieutenant : " « O, what 
a fall was there, my countrymen !' " spouted the actor : 
while poor Spits, who, under the table, lay like a tortoise 
OQ his back — with this difference only, that the latter 
generally lies immoveable, wherefis our tortoise kept toss- 
ing his shell to and fro in his vain struggles to rise—, 
Spits, I say, bawled, as well as he could, ^< Help ! mur- 
der! — Katey !^-rape ! help!" 

Alarmed by his cries, Katey came running from the 
kitchen, followed by all the servants — the baronet ap- 
peared at the opposite side of the room, wrapped in a 
doak-— while on the staircase stood the Revd. Mr. Snubbs 
in his shirt, with a candlestick in one hand and a cham- 
ber-organ in the other. Mrs. Spits, with my assistance, 
jrelieved her spouse of his incumbrances and set him upon 
Jbi0£»et. 

** * How noWy my bawcock V " asked the actor, clap- 
fMOg him on the back, — << *■ how dosit thou, chuck ?'" 

<< Keep off!" cried Spits in a rage, — " Keep off! — 'best, 
or 111 kill you !" — and he endeavoured to seize a bot- 
tle, with intent, no doubt, to put his threat into execution ! 
but I held down his hands. 

^* What is the reason, sir," said the baronet with se- 
verity, " that you keep not greater quiet in your house ? 
I have not been able to close my eyes, since I lay down, 
owing to your rioting." 

Spits was too drunk to be abashed. <'V-v-vy you 
flb-shee — ^your hpnour — ^th-th-thesq — fellers — ^upsot my 

ta-tale-table upon me — and a ^" The baronet turned 

his back upon him in disgust, and, without speaking ano- 
ther word, returned to his room. 

*< Come, come, landlord !" said I coaxingly, — *' you 
bad better retire to bed — ^your wife will help you." 
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** Ve*el I vi-i-il, Mi. Lers-sus.'' But the beast could 
scarcely put one foot before the other. '^Help-oe- 
Ka-Cey !" he hiccupped. So Mrs. Spits took his aim. 
But he immediately pushed her from him. ''No! Sha'nV 
do-Katey *" he uttered in another hiccup ; and, staggei- 
ing towards his room, he caught at the balusters of the 
staircase to save himself from falling. Just then, the 
preacher (who was watching the whole scene, with eyes 
dilated to their utmost,) turned aside the article he held-* 
whether by design or accident I cannot say — , and the 
the whole of its contents was precipitated upon him. 

<< O God !" screamed the wretched Spits, and fell fht 
upon his face. • 

'* The Lord deliver us !" cried the preacher, dropping 
both nightingale and candlestick as he flew up the staircase. 

« < Angels and ministers* " exclaimed the actor, as he 
darted after the preacher^^his long legs ezpeditiiig the 
descent of the falling articles. 

« D ■ n !'' roared the lieutenant, staggering afier 
the actor, and crushing beneath his feet the unlucky 
nightingale, which had encountered his shins in its progress. 

''Pots and candlesticks !'^ swore the more phih>sophie 
sefgeant, as he brought up the rearof the flying company^ 

All this time — which, by the by, was not more than 
half-a-minute — ^poor Spits lay in pickle. " Ka-tey !" he 
cried, in a half-smothered voice,— "I'm dr-drowned!" 

" Lay still a minute, Johnny,^ said Katey, "and 111 

help you up ; only don't open your mouth, and it wont 
. hurt you.'* Then calling the barmaid and the stableboy, 
who were ready to burst with suppressed laughter, the 
dutiful wife made them take each a leg of their fallen 
master, while she supported his dripping head ; and thus, 
with his face still downwards, Mr. Spits was carried to 
his own room, kicking his porters, and bawling, as weH 
as his thick tongue would permit him, " Sto-op, SalJy f— 
you b-bitch ! — ^let go — 1 t-ell you ! — ^Bob f — ^You'k« — all— 
all b-bitches to-to-gether ! O , Fm choked ! rm— 
— O— Damn !'* 
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The reader may ask how Jeremy Levis was employed 
during the latter part of this scene. The answer is con- 
tained in a single line of the far-famed Hep^Diddle'Did' 
dk:— 

" TlM little dog laughed to see the sport /' 

Or, if this explanation be not sufficiently ample, take the 
mnswer thus : — He was seated at the table, opposite the 
staircase, laughing so heartily that the tears streamed 
down his cheeks faster than they had ever done since the 
days of cowskinned boyhood. 

Having remained at my post till the very dropping of 
the curtain — even till Mrs. Catharine Spits had cleared 
up the wrecks of the revel — , I took my light and pro. 
ceeded to my bedchamber. Just as I had opened the 
door, I heard the creaking of another door behind me, 
when, turning round, whom should I see but the actor, 
partly undressed, standing in the half-open entrance of 
his own apartment, gazing at me most curiously. I 
laughed outright. Immediately my knight of the green- 
room came up on tiptoe, and slapping me gently on the 
shoulder, said, in an under tone, 

" Have you a mind for a little sport, my boy ? — heh ?" 

" Sport ? I should say we have had enough of it for 
one night, Mr. Drammer ; and I confess to you I've a 
better mind for a little sleep." 

*« Psha !" said the actor, — " sleep ? 



-sleep, gentle sleep. 



Nttare*s soft nurse 1 

damn sleep ! let's tickle up that rascal preacher. My 
brain has been labouring with a trick ever since I went to 
bed. I could not catch a wink of sleep for the agony of 
my throes ; so I slipped on my breeches, and determined 
to rouse up one of those sons of Mars : but you'll answer 

just as well, man — and, by my troth, a d d sight bet- 

28* 
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top— for yoa^ soberer. Come ! give me your light, 
and let's be al k; for, unless Pm delivered speedily, by 
cock and pie! I shall not rest tonight." 

Though my conscience had so lately reproved me for 
joining in the persecution of Malachi, my love of mischief 
was too ardent to suffer me to close my eyes upon so 
tempting a prospect of indulging its desires. I therefore 
joyfully closed with the actor's proposal, and begged him 
to inform me of his plans. 

<< Not BO fast, my little man !" said he— << Is all the 
house at rest ?" 

'< Mrs. Spits and the servants have just retired." 

<' Marry, hang them ! It wont do till they are all in bed. 
We will wait in your room a few minutes." So saying, 
he closed the door of his own apartment with great caa- 
tion, and followed me into mine. There I renewed my 
entreaties to be made acquainted with his plans ; but all 
he would disclose to me was — that he intended to entice 
the preacher from his bed, and that it was necessary for 
me to stand by with the light—" for," said he, " if the 
preacher sees you, he 'ill be forced to act up to his char- 
acter, which he might not think important, were there no 
witness of his actions." 

Afler waiting about ten minutes the actor rose, and 
taking the light, bade me follow him. We stole along 
the passage till we came opposite a door marked "No. 3.'' 
" Now," whispered the actor, " hold the light, and stand 
by me ; but say nothing." He tapped gently at the door. 
Presently we heard the voice of the preacher within ask, 
in a peevish tone, " Who's there 1" The actor, kneeling, 
applied his mouth to the keyhole. 

" O, reverend sir !" said he, assuming the voice and 
language of a penitent, " I cannot rest except you have 
pity on me. I am so tortured, by the recollection of my 
many sins, that I fear I shall not survive till the morrow, 
unless you complete the blessed work which the Lord has 
seen fit^o commence." 
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<< Sinner!'* said the preacher, << fool tiie ndt !-4-B«g6lie, < 
lewd man !" 

<* Alas, reverend sir, yon do m^ wrong ! I am come 
here for the comfortable balm of your prayers ; and, if 
you will not have mercy on a bleeding sinner, I will pros- 
trate myself at the threshold of your door, that, in your 
hearing at least, toiy groans may ascend to heaven." 

" Wait then," said the preacher, " and I will come to 
you, brother." 

In a few minutes, the door opened, and showed us the 
Revd. Mr. Snubbs, with a sheet wrapped round his body, 
and, on his head, a white night-cap having a long tassel 
dangling from the top. 

The moment he saw the actor, he started back in anger, 
and was about to shut the door ; but he cast a glance at 
me, and paused. 

** What do you want ?" he said to his pretended con- 
vert. " Have you come to mock me with your filthy 
scraps oCplays, you castaway and child of the devil ?" 

** No, no !" answered the actor, who was still on his 
knees, — '< I was once that reprobate : but, stung by the 
reproaches of conscience, because I had laughed at thy 
holy words, I struggled in the spirit, and the Lord was 
pleased to throw light upon my darkness ; and now I see 
the error of my ways, and would fain turn from them." 

<' But what does this young man do here ?" inquired 
the preacher, still suspicious. 

<< Ah, reverend sir ! it is to him that I owe the first 
insight into my folly. He it was who came to me but a 
little while ago, and reproved me for my scoffings at thy 
blessed counsels ; and I looked into my heart, and saw 

that there all was so O, have pity on me, dear sir ! 

Save me, save me, from the snares of the enemy ! Even 
now I see the pit yawn, and I fear to sink !" — and the 
hypocrite shed tears. 

The preacher was now either convinced of the actor's 
sincerity, or fearful that I would expose h\m '\i \\^ x^\vi^Vfc^ 
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liih 
hi» sopplicatioBs. " What would you have mift dof k V^ 

asked. \^ 

<' Accompany me, dear 8ir» to the privacy of my cham- 
ber, where, with you, and this good young man, I may 
converse on the means of my redemption." 

<' Wait then a minute, and I will dress myself." 

^' No, no, reverend sir ! come as you are ; — the nigbt 
is not cold, and we are alone." 

The preacher was persuaded. Drammer then rose 
from his knees, and, taking the hght from my hand, led 
the way : the preacher went behind him ; and I brought 
up the rear. But, instead of going to his own apartment, 
my roguish acquaintance descended the stairs and marched 
directly to the chamber of the landlord ; when, softly 
opening the door, he motioned with his hand that the 
preacher should enter before him — as if from a deference 
to his sacred character. The unwary Malachi entered, 
and the door was instantly closed upon him. The aeUa 
then, holding the handle that his prisoner might not escape, 
began to scream, in a female voice, "Help! murder! 
rape ! — ^help, help ! thieves !" and thump upon the door 
with his fist. 

'< Let me out, sinner ! let me out !" cried Malachi. 
endeavouring to pull the door open. 

"Help! thieves! thieves!'.' screamed the voice of Mrs. 
Spits. 

" Let me out !" repeated Malachi. Then, somebody 
was heard to leap upon the floor ; and it sounded as though 
a scuffle had commenced between the preacher and Mrs* 
Spits ; while screams from both those parties rose loader 
and louder. 

The actor redoubled his cries. Presently, the lieutenant 
and the sergeant came staggering down the staircase, 
with drawn swords in their hands. " Hush !'' I whis- 
pered — "a trick," and, instantly comprehending, they 
placed themselves beside mo in the passage to await the 
issue. Then the baronet came towards us, and, almost 
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^ the same moment, the barmaid and two of the baronet's 
servants. The actor now, facing the door, began to 
fiunble at the lock as though he wished to get in. 

** What's the matter there ?" asked the baronet — " Why 
don't you burst the door open ?" 

This was all the roguish son of Thespis waited for : he 

set his foot to the door, and kicked it open, and we all 

nHhed into the room. There a scene presented itself 

of the most ludiqrous description. On the floor were 

** teen the preacher and* the landlady, struggling each to 

^ get loose firom the other — ^he with nothing on him but a shirt, 

Ad she with nothing on her but a shifl — and neither cover- 

^ Sag Icmger than needful. The lady's cap, instead of being 

^ on her head, hung from her neck by the strings, and her 

*■ hair was all in disorder : the gentleman's cap had entirely 

^ diaappeared, and his face was covered with blood. Over 

~ md over they rolled — ^thumping, and kicking, and biting, 

' and scratching, and screaming, with all their strength. 

The actor parted them — though with difficulty — and 
* when they had regained their feet, asked, with an innocent 
fiiee, what had happened. 

*«You — you — !" cried the preacher, shaking his fist 
at his tormentor, but unable to explain himself. 

(Silence, man !" said the aotor.— >-<< What is the matter, 
ray good woman ?" 

"O, O!" blubbered Mrs. Spits,— "that villain!-- 
that— thai — ^hippycrite ! — ^he wanted to-<-to— to— to rav- 
age me !" 

The preacher, putting up his hands in honrour, at. 
tempted to justify himself; but the spectators drowned 
his cries. 

<<The nasty fellar !" cried the barmaid^-" Who would 
'ave thought it !" 
" The puppy !" growled the Ueutenant — "I thought as 

much." 
<<Thi8 is his divine kindling," snuffle^ the sergeant, 
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*< Shame on him! puthimoat!" roared one of the !■» U ^ 

servants. '"^^^ 

" Duck him in the horsepond !^ thandered the oilier. 

While the husband of the injured dame, too dnmk to \^ ) 
stir from his bed, hiccupped 

"Dam-n!" 

Sir James attempted to restore order ; but his Tcnce, 
powerful though it was, sunk amid the blubberings of Btn. 
Spits, the groans aud half-uttered cries of the preacbei, 
and the loud invectives of the others, and be at last retired 
to his own apartment. — No sooner was the baronet gone 
than the poor preacher was tossed from one tormentor to 
another, each loading him with some abusive epithet, ti& 
he was fairly forced out of the room. It is probable tint 
he would have been pursued to his own bedchamber ; tyot 
a form now appeared on the staircase that made the littk 
mob pause at once. This was no other than the preadi- 
er's wife in her night-clothes, who, pale and tremblingf 
leaned over the balusters, probably fearing that her hus- 
band was concerned in the uproar. The moment she wai 
seen, a feeling of delicacy caused us all to shrink bad 
into the room whence our game had been started. IV 
lieutenant then shut the door, saying-— it was but decent 
to give the fellow time to retire, on his wife's accouit, 
who was not to be punished for her husband's misde- 
meanour. 

For the few minutes we remained there, much scan- 
dalous conjecture, as to the conduct of the Revd. Mr. 
Snubbs, passed amoiig us,— in which, as usual, they who 
best know the true nature of the case took the most aetive 
part ; while the landlady, in her nymph attire, stood at 
the bedside, inveighing, with unwonted energy both of 
tongue and fist, against all << hippycrites" whatsoevefi 
nor would be persuaded to hide her charms beneath the 
coverlet. 

" Good night, most beautiful and injured lady," said 
(he actor, as we reti^d,— '< and may you forget, in tl^e 
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embraces of your liquorish spouse, the rudeness 
to your chastity." 
<*6ood night," whimpered Mrs. Spits, — ^<<ril have the 
Vnr upon him for his nastity, so I will !" 

''That's-you-Ka-tey!" hiccupped the uxorious Johnny, 
— and the door was closed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

O mi8tr«M mine, where «re you roaming ? 
O stay and bear ; your true tove'e coming 

Tliat can sing both high and low : 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting ; 
Joomeys end in lovers* meeting 

Bveiy wise man's son doth know. 

Son£ m Twelfth Mght. 

. . *' Well» Mr. Landlord — ^how many guests do you 
jDOBiber this morning ?" 

> ** Only the baronet, besides yourself, sir — allow me to 
say — ^Mr. Levis." 

** fitow long is it since Mr. Rattle and the sergeant 
left ?" 

**0i they've been gone this hour, sir." 
** And your forfeits with them — heh, Mr. Spits ?" 
** O Lord, O Lord, sir ! I see you havn't forgot last 
night's fun yet. Forfeits ! No, no, Mr. Levis ! I have 
my twenty-seven glasses as snug as a bug, sir ; for I tell 
you what, that Mr. Rattle's one of the nicest men I ever 
knew-^allow me to say — ^present company you know, 
sir, is always accepted. Says he to me, '* Spits," says 
he-— No, he didn't say that neithep— he said Mr. Spits — 
'* Spits," says he, " I might 'duct those ere twenty-seven 
glasses out of the bill ; but, I tell you what, Spits, you're 
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a derer leDar, wad k 

Spin, to pmiffa 

warn yoa not to be 

Of; far/' nys he, **/ didaH 

joe'ie werj much of the 

«« Too mre sore he nid that, Mr. Spila f 

*<To be sore I am, Mr. Lem! He said, said he, 
•* YonVe paid the penny" " 

** Penakj, I soppoee, joa mean." 

^ Tea — penny or pennity, all's o ne aBow me to say, 
Mr. Leris. ^Spits,'* says he, *<yoQVe paid a penny 
enooffa for yoor impudence" — psha ! what am I talking 
about! — but, no matter, Mr. Leris— yoa know what I 
mean— he said Td paid enough, and so he paid his biU 
like a man, that he did. But, as for that Splint— Lord, 
if I catch the cockeyed !" 

** Well — and when did the actor leave V* 

*'0, Tom Drammer! just after the sodjers. Lord! 
what a trick that was he played! I. thought Pd 'aye 
died a laughing to see Katey so mad when he told her 
about it. And what do you think he said to me, Mr. 
Levis ? Says he — '' Spits," says he, " do 70a see that 
ere bull's head of yours ?" — pointing to that head there 
over my door, Mr. Levis — '< To be sure I do," said I, 

"Mr. Drammer!" "Well," says he, "you can 

take the horns down, now."......." What for?'.' says I. 

"To stick them on your own head," says he. Lord! 
he thought John Spits didn't know what he meant ! But 
I'm thinking I know a buck has horns — and a buck too's 
a fine gentleman, my 9pelling book says. So, as I was a 
dashing foliar, be meant it for me — Lord, Lord ! I under- 
stood him. " You flatter me, sir," says I, bowing. "Not 
at all," says he,—-" I flatter your wife." Only think of 
that, Mr. Levis !— But he's a funny fellai^— anodd chicken 
— ^that Tom Drammer ! I know him of old." 

" And Mr. Snubbs and the lady ?" 
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" Just this minute gone, sir. — Lord, Lord, how sheep. 
iak the parson looked, to be sure ! And then Sally— my 
Sally, you know, Mr. Levis — ^then she came out — for 
Ae'd found it was all a trick of that Tom Drammer's — 
allow me to say — then she came out, whimpering, and 
crying, and asks his pardon on her knees, and all that 
sort of thing — ^for she's a very pious girl, is Sally." 

" No doubt of it, Mr. Spits. And now, get me 

some breakfast." 

" When does your honour mean to go ?" 

"That depends upon circumstances. When does 
the stage pass for London ?" 

"Not till the afternoon, sir." 

" Then I shall not wait for it. It is but eight miles^ 

walking, and the day is fine ; and thanks to ^hum ! I 

have no baggage to trouble me." 

" Ah, I told you, Mr. Levis, that the day would be fine : 
for what says my almanac ? " 

" Curse your almanac ! Get me some breakfast." 

"But, Lord, Lord! — allow me to say — ^you'll surely 
wait for the stage ?" 

'« Myi breakfast, sir ! — and then my bill, immediately." 

The breakfast was soon finished, and then came the 
bill. " There, sir," said my landlord — ^bowing, with his 
right hand spread upon his breast, while with his left hand 
he presented the account — " you shall see how an honest 
raan — how honest John Spits, sign of the Bull, makes 
out his bills." 

"Let me see. ^Heh! what's all this? 'Night's 

lodging for self and lady, Ss. — Supper and wine for do., 
II. 2s. — ^Lodging for coachman, 2^. — Supper for do., Ss* 
Od. — Wine for do.^ 7s. 6d.^ ! — ^Why ! what is the meaning 
of aU this?" 

" Your orders, sir.'* 

" My orders, rascal ?" 

" Yes, sir — ^you said you'd answer for the whole ex- 
pense." 
Vol. I. 2Si 
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"Hum! 'Stabling, etc., for horses, lit.— Breik. 1^^ 

fast for coachman and lady, 10*/ Furies ?— ''Brwifi* V" 
for self, 3*.' — and for my coachman, five! — hum!— - 
• Dinner, 5*. 6d. — Supper, 7*. 6d. — Wines, 12. 5*.'!—^ 
Honest John Spits /" 

" For the whole company, you know, sir." 

" Yes — but Mr. Rattle bore half the expense." 

" So he did, sir— and that's t'other half." 

"*Bed, 5*.— Breakfast, 3*.— 6Z. 6s.' \ Why,y<m 

impudent rascal ! do you . think me fool enough to 
suffer so monstrous an imposition ?" 

" Imposition ! — O Lord, O Lord, sir I — ^Imposition ! — aA 
your pardon, Mr. Levis, but John Spits, Sign ofthe Bull, isn't 
the man to impose upon such a generous gentleman as 
Mr. Levis — not he, sir — allow me to say." 

This flattering declaration was of course unanswerable; 
so I paid the bill, and departed. As I strode from the 
door, I had the satisfaction of hearing a hearty laugh tt 
my expense. I had half a mind to return and punish the 
scoundrel, as he deserved ; but then, my Reader, it oc- 
curred to me that there were certain things, called cob- 
sequences, which were always sure to be at the. tail of 
ievery action. — Now, if I were to beat John Spits — thought 
t, — John Spits might beat me in return — , a restitufion 
by no means desirable. So I swallowed the affiront, and 
went on my way. 

— Is it not singular — , I asked of myself, as I stripped 
off, one by one, the leaves of a willow switch which I had 
cut on the road, — Is it not singular, that, with all my 
endeavours, I can never command the respect of my in- 
feriors ? , Sir James Maitland, with a look, represses the 
insolence of that rascal. Spits, — ^he needs but speak, and 
even the zealous Mr. Snubbs forgets to exhort; while I, 
though I may copy the very same looks and the veiy 
same words, am laughed at! Where lies the fault t— 
My person is far firom commanding; TVue— 4Mrt Aen it 
is that of a gentleman ; |ind my face is certainly of ne 
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nilgar stamp. — Can it lie in my youth ?— — Ah, I have 
it ! — , and I began very industriously to peel the bark 
Bpom my switch, — ^It is because I assume airs that suit 
neither my age nor my appearance. What if a clown 
nrere to clothe himself in the dress of a gentleman : — 
Would it not be evident, to the most casual observer, that 
the fellow was affecting a state to which he had not been 
accustomed? Would he not be hooted, even by those of 
his acquaintance who had hitherto shown him observance ? 

Thus, forsooth, I have made myself ridiculous, when 

I might have been respected ! and a rogue, who has 
■carcely brains enough to bear him out in his villainy, takes 
advantage of my vanity to make me submit to. an imposi- 
tipn too gross almost to deceive a child ! O, what an cuss ! 
— , and the hot blood rushed to my cheeks.— Ass ? — , I 
repeated, gnawing the end of my willow with an execu- 
tion so skilful, that, could the whole race of mice have 
been collected into one family before me, all the traps in 
the world might have been sold for old iron ; for the little 
creatures had died of pure envy. — Why, I'm the very 
ass of the fable ! I must needs think the lion's 
skin graceful, because it was comfortable — forgetting 
that my ears were uncovered, and that my first attempt to 

roar must turn out a bray ! " Well, well ! it is a good 

lesson," I exclaimed aloud ; and, instantly, the whole 
affair struck me in so ludicrous a light, that I was forced 
to laugh at my folly. " O, you're getting wisdom fast, 
master Jeremy !" I cried, as I tapped my foot lightly with 
the willow switch. An innocent fly had just alighte^ on 
the very spot where the stroke fell : — it struck him dead. 
I stooped, and picked him up. — Poor fly! — , I ex- 
claimed internally, as I laid the insect on the palm of 
my hand and gently blew the dust fifom his delicate wings, 

— Poor fly ! and have I killed thee ? A little 

while ago, and thou didst bask thee in the warm sunshine, 

and take thy All of pleasure ; nor did a fear, that the next 

-miOtUle might bring with it the rain, and cold, cause thee 
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to rub thy little legs together with a whit the less of p] 
or to lose one note of thy harmleas buzzing : but 

poor fly ! And a trifling movement, which 

of playfulness to me, proved death to thee * How 
I, lifeless insect, but that thy fate is an emblem df 
own ? Warming myself a little while in the sonny gl 
of prosperity, buzzing thoughtless through the haj 
hours, I may alight upon some great man's boot at 1 
whence a mere caprice shall sweep me to the dust : 
then ! no gentle hand shall raise me— hio kind heart 
for my helplessness — no breath of pity restore my soi 

honours as I have done for thee, poor fly ! — Om 

moment I hung my head in sadness : the next I threw 
the insect from me. — Psha ! am I growing ^ntimentall 
Let the worst come to the worst'— -so I preserve my gaietyi 
what care I ? " |cnc 

m 

Jog on, Jof on, Uie footpaUi way, 1 ' 

And merrily hent the stlle-a : I 

A merry heart goes all the day^ 11 C 

Your sad tires in a miJe-a. |,;i. 

a 111' 

Thank thee for that verse, my darling Shakspeare ! Iv^] 
would not exchange it for all the maxims of all the philo- P 
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A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a 



' Goes all the day' — ^but whither am I going ? — ^Hum ! to 

London. — For what? — To live. ^And how? — O, — 

' Aye, there's the rub !' — and changmg my half-dancing 
gait for a staider walk, I threw my switch over a hedge, 
thrust one hand into my bosom, and the other into a pocket 
of my breeches, drooped my head upon my chest, pouted 
my under lip, and became very sober. — My uncle 
Jeremy is a kind old soul, with all his oddities : — ^I won- 
der whether he does not think sometimes of his niui|^ 
Jerry, of whom he was once so fond. — How he most mm 
. ^me, poor old man, as he sits but the 4ong evGiHQg% aaii 
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lones for some one to listen to his ofl-told stories, and 
Wigh at his familiar jokes ! Perhaps he ts at this moment 
kiinking of his truant nephew — ^perhaps a tear may, even 
M>w, be staining his weather-beaten cheeks, as the re- 
■oembrance of my ingratitude swells his big heai^. I 

Know he loves me still. What if I return ? ^All would 

:»e pardoned and forgotten, and I should be again 
-' But how would that look ? What would all my 

i^cquaintance say? — O, Jie is glad enough to come back 
^mowf — And then my proud uncle Timothy, with his scorn- 

Eiil looks ! — . " No ! never ! 1 will not return," I ex- 

t^laimed, — and, as my false pride thus. got the better of 
&very honest feeling, I raised my head, threw out my 
c^hest, and strode as though the earth were scarcely good 
csnough for me to tread upon. — Yes, — I said, resuming 
tny reflections, — I will act as becomes me : — ^In four 
cnonths I shall be twenty-one — I am no longer a child. — 
Kf can easily obtain employment as clerk in some mercan- 
tile house. I shall rise slowly, to be sure, but what of 

that ? Shall I not owe my fortune to my own industry ? — 
Ulevated, as I was, by these milkmaid calculations, the 
clouds of my temper broke, the sun shone forth, and 
I tripped along my way, singing " Jog on," to an impromtu 
tune of my own composing. 

As the road in which I travelled was, perhaps, of all 
the London roads. the least frequented, I had walked 
what I judged to be a space of nearly three miles, without 
meeting a single creature in human shape, when before 
me, at a little distance, I perceived a female leaning upon 
one of the posts of a fence. Her back was towaids me. 
I could therefore only see that her person was finely 
proportioned, and her dress in the extreme of plainness. 
T— Ah! — , thought I, — here is some pretty country 
wench, or I am much deceived* 111 have a kiss,, by all 
that's sweet ! — I rushed forward to put my impudent 
design into execution. The female turned :«— -it was. .*■ 
die wife of the preacher. 

29* 
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I Started back in the utmost surpnse, and, bowiag le- 
spectfully, was about to proceed on my way, — for it stouck 
me that the lady, for some reason, might be waiiting her 
husband in that place ; but, as I passed her, I could not 
deny myself the indulgence of a farewell glance. I looked: 
— she had been weeping. — My God ! a beautiful womas 

in distress! — *' Madam, " I began, and stopped 

short. <' Madam,——" and again I stopped. << Pardo& 
me ; I would willingly be of some service to you— —if I 
knew how." I awaited her answer. She turned aside, 
and burst into tears. Adieu to ceremony now ! — ^^ Ma< 
dam," I said, in my most respectful manner, *' I am indeed 
a stranger to you ; yet I will venture to offer what little 
aid may be in my power. You might lighten your dis- 
tress, if you would but place confidence in me. 1 

feel, dear madam, I would risk my life to assist you." 

Reader ! you are arrived, perhaps, at an age when men 
look with no gentle eye upon the enthusiasm of youth. 
Before you condemn me, that, without being aware of 
the extent to which I was pledging mine honour, I so 
frankly enlisted myself in the cause of an unknown fe- 
male, whose circumstances were certainly equivocal, shut 
the volume (retaining, however, your thumb at this pass- 
age), and closing your eyelids to the realities of the pre- 
sent, summon up before your mental vision the phantoms 
of buried boyhood : — they shall plead for me. — You are, 
perhaps, still young. If so, and, what I would fain believe 
you, a youth of promise, my excuses I seek within your 
sympathy. Your sympathy, I say ; for, if you be that 
thing papas and grandpapas are wont to term a prudent 
young man, I tell you plamly — I despise you. Indeed, I 
do not jest ! my hair is gray — listen to the words of ex- 
perience : — 

Whenever I find a young man cautious in his language, 
cool, and wily — I shun him ; for it will not be his own 
fault, if he prove not a scoundrel. Youth should he hasty 
-Hrash— enthusiastic. Say that circumspection evinces 
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B knowledge of the world :- granted — ^but, in youth, a 

knowledge of the world's faithlessness should never chill 
the readiness of our trust in the world's promises. 

After some little hesitation, << I must believe you, sir," 
said the lady,—" I will avail myself of your generosity." 
She paused- a moment. " But do not ask me why I am 

here, and in this condition, 1 cannot tell you now." 

She then informed me that her only wish was to reach 
the metropolis as soon as possible. 

I readily promised my assistance ; for I resolved, within 
myself, that John Spits should procure me some sort of 
vehicle, from some quarter or other, though it should cost 
me all that remained of my little stock of moiiey. 

"I have thought of a plan, madam," said I,—" We 
will return to the tavern together, and there— — r" 

" No, no ! not for worlds ! — ^I — ^I dare not." The rea- 
son of her objection was evident. 

*' Then, ma'm, suppose you remain at some farm house 
on the road, while I proceed alone to the tavern, and en- 
deavour to procure the conveyance you desire ?" 

The lady raised her eyes to mine with an expression 
that would have more than rewarded me, had my conduct 
been ever so voluntary. " I cannot thank you now," she 
said, — " but I hope, before many hours, to convince you^ 
sir, that you have not thrown away your generous courtesy 
upon a very unworthy object," — and she depressed her 
beautiful eyelids, and, as I watched her, I saw two crys- 
M drops steal from between the long dark lashes, linger 
there a little space, then slowly trickle down the pale 
cheeks, where yet lay the last faint streaks of a mo- 
mentary suffusion, like the fading hues on a twilight hea^ 
ven. Were they tears of pride, dear Reader ? 

I picked up her cloak, which lay at the foot of the post 
on which she was leaning when I first perceived her, 
threw it over my right arm, and accommodating myself 
to the gentle pace of my companion, began to retrace my 
steps to the Sign of the Bull. 
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The sky, which, when I took my leave of ' hxmu^ ■ v)r 
Spits, was shining with ahnost unspotted clearneaa, bid liii 
been gradually darkening during the last hour, andnsv if^ 
presented a most threatening aspect. Numerous doods, 
of a dark, smoky hue, were gaUiering rapidly, to spread 
themselves, in one unbroken mass, oirer the whole fui- 
ble heaven. At the same time, those various little ciromi- 
stances, that ever wait upon the coming riiower, began to 
warq us to a shelter :— -the air suddenly became dully, 
and had a peculiar odour ; the startled birds ceased their . 
singing, and fled for cover to the brakes and bushes ; tbe | 
cattle rose firom the ground, and standing snufied the air 
awhile, then turned, and lowing sought theirstalls. The 
thunder too now muttered at a distance. 

<<Let us hasten, madam,".! said, — ^<or the diower 
will overtake us. That little lane to the left must lead 
directly to the cottage yonder." The lady quickened 
her. pace without speaking a word. Just then a flash of 
lightning shot athwart the bUckness of the skies, and 
was followed, almost instantly, by a thunderclap— -of that 
awful kind which resembles the sharp dear rattle of a 
rifle. My companion uttered a faint shriek, and grasped 
my arm in her terrour. I persuaded her to lean upon it 
for support ; and we hurried our steps : but, every tiine 
it lightened, she would press my arm so tremulously with 
her delicate fingers — ^those fingers which Mrs. Spits had*' 
eulogized, above every thing of the digital kind, for their 
whiteness and slendemess, the tapering of their extremi- 

lies and the transparency of their nails O, my 

Reader ! have you ever had a lovely woman leaning on 
you for protection, and looking up to you, aii to a superior 
being, with eyes soft and timid as those which poets give 
the young gazelle ? — ^Imagine, then, the nature of my 
feelings, as I whispered encouragement to my trend[>]iDg 
proUg^ ; for, exclusive of a mere sense: of gratified pride, 
I dearly loved timidity in woman, and this ftdr methodist 
seemed the most timid of her sex.-«-I welcomed with de- 
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light each flash of lightning and each peal of thunder ; 
for, then, she would raise to mine her meek and beauti- 
Ibl 6yes, — as, in a storm at sea, the fearful passengers 
Watch every change in the countenance of the master, to ' 
read there assurance of safety or confirmation of their 
worst terrours, — and cling to my support with a reliance 
that set at nought the newness of our acquaintance,, and . 
made us friends at once.-^Yes, my Reader ! in my young 
days, when I was ardent as you are now, and, like your's, 
my blood coursed madly through my veins at the merest 
impulse, I would have perilled life itself to render service 
to a woman — I would have sought out danger, on its 
steepest precipice, for one approving smile from the eye 
of beauty : and, even now that the ice of sixty winters 
has choked the torrent of my wilder feelings, the re- 
membrance of the dear, appealing eyes, that have looked 
into mine so lovingly, makes my old heart sicken with a 
long-estranged dehght, and I look back upon those days 
of chivalric sentiment, as the poor prisoner, that fixes 
his vacant gaze on the blank, eternal walls of his dun- 
geon, may be supposed to recall to mind *the home he 
must not hope to see again, with all its many scenes of 
boyish frolic, and assign to each grassy field, and trick- 
ling streamlet, some pleasure, all its own, and tasted by 
him when his heart was young, and he laughed with the 
gayest, and the blessed tun shone bright upon him— 
that sun, whose warmth and light are still bestowed upon 
the grassy field and trickling streamlet, but never more 
must gladden him. Let them laugh that will :-Teven 
the smell of the lees (-<«o iBsop tells us-) was pleasant 
to the old woman who could get nothing else from the 
wine-cask, — and, now, that nothing more substantial re- 
mains, I love the odour of those gallant days, when, at the 
risk of a consumption, or a ruined coat, I would have 
ventured forth into any shower to hold an umbrella over 
the head of a female — provided she was handsome.— 
Indeed, I do not wonder that the knights of old could cut 
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giants through the middle, and do other wonderaua feats 
at the prayer of distressed beauty ; for, at such a moment, 
with a prospect of but half the reward that we are 'told 
was held out to them, I could have encountered the devil 
himself, — aye, and his whole family at his back in armour 
of proof — scilicet, serpent-skin. 

We hurried our steps ; but we could not distance the 
rain, which now began to fall in large silvery drops, the 
harbingers of a heavy shower. ^< Walk but a Uttle 
quicker, dear madam," I said — as I wrapped my com- 
panion in her cloak, with perhaps as much anxiety as I 
might have felt were I her lover—, << — but a little qmckia» 
and we shall yet escape." She tried ; but her delicaft 
little foot measured the ground on the same scale as be« 
fore. 1 was actually revolving whether I should not take 
her in my arms, and carry her through the trifling dia* 
tance that remained between us and the farm house, whoi 
a coach-and.four came* thundering down the road at ML 
speed. It was Sir James Maitland's. My resolution war 
made in an instant. I ran towards the vehicle, calling to 
the driver to stop ; but I should probably have been dia- 
regarded, had not my voice been seconded by that of the 
baronet himself. 1 then approached the coarh'.door, and, 
the glass being let down, told the baronet in a few words 
what the reader knows already. 

Sir J&mes immediately threw open the door, sprang to 
the ground, and, approaching my companion, urged her^ 
in the most respectful manner, to take a seat in his car- 
riage. The lady declined the offer, and casting a re- 
proachful glance at me, turned to continue her walk 
towards the lane. ''But consider, madam 1" I cried, 
venturing to oppose her, — "even if you reach the house 
unwet, you are not sure of being welcome. Moreover, 
you may wait for hours before the storm shall he over, 
and then, the state of the road will render it impossible fi)r 
you to proceed. — See now!-Hhisis no time to hesitated 
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•—and, indeed, the shower was beginning to descend with 
violence. 

''Come, madam," said the baronet, extending his 
hlBUfid,^=— " let me help*you in." 

" But ". She looked at me, and stopped.-^^The 

baronet understood her. 

*« Of course, he goes with you." 

The fair methodist no longer hesitated. I asi^isted her 
in — and entered myself; the baronet followed ; the door 
was closed, the whip sounded — ^we were on our way to 
London. 

• There was a silence for some minutes, broken only by 
the heavy rumbling of the thunder and the pattering of the 
rain against the glasses. Sir James was the first to 
speak— making some commonplace remark to the lady 
on his happiness in haviiig it in his power to be of service 
to her, etc. This compliment — ^which was, really, nothing 
but a delicate hint that he should be happy to learn any 
particulars relative to her having been found in my com- 
pany, etc. — ^threw the party addressed into the utmost 
confusion: — she coloured violently, then became pale 
iqgain, and stammered forth her thanks, coupled with some 
such promise of future explanation as she had already 
made to me. 

Here the conversation would have dropped ; but my 
fbolnh vanity whispered — Jeremy, what will Sir James, 
who rides in his coach-and-four, think of your travelling 
a dirty road on foot ? He will suspect you to be nothing 
better than a poor blackguard. — A poor blackguard ! The 
bare idea of such a suspicion was intolerable. I there- 
fore made some inquiries of the baronet relative to the 
London stage-coaches, — ^letting him know the nature of 
die information which my host ^ the Bull had given me 
on that same point — , and I had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that 'honest John Spits,' with a view of retaining so 
easy a customer as I had proved to be, had been imposing 
upoii lAy ignorance — that I had already remained at th^ 
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tavern twenty •four hours more than needful, since coaches 
were passing to and from London every hour in the day. 
This demonstration of the guHtbUUy of my character was 
not over agreeable ; — it made me bite my lip. — How- 
ever, — thought I, — I may thank John Spits for my being 
seated where I am — , and forthwith I plunged into a 
meditation upon the singularity of the circumstances which 
had brought Mrs. Snubbs, Sir James Maitland, and Jeremy 
Levis together. My fit of thoughtfulness continued unin- 
terrupted till we had entered the metropolis. 

" In what direction, madam, shall 1 order the coach- 
man to drive ?" inquired the baronet. 

" To Lady Arne's,if you please, sir, Upper Grosve- 

nor-street." 

*< Lady Ame's !" exclaimed the baronet in some sur- 
prise. " Pardon the liberty, madam, — are you a relative 
of hers?" 

" Her sister." 

"Indeed! And — and — ". The baronet's politeness 
struggled — ^prevailed, — and he was silent. 

The carriage stopped. The baronet and myself sprang 
out, and assisted the lady to descend. — ^As she was about 
to enter the house, she turned to .us, and said, with a 
sweetness all her own, " I cannot ask you in now, gen- 
tlemen, — my sister knows not of my coming, and it would 

be -r . I shall expect, however, to see you both this 

evening, when I — I hope," she faultered, " to remove the 
unfavourable impressions that the circumstances, under 
which it has been my misfortune to appear, must have 
. made upon your minds." 
. — And no doubt you will remove them, fair being !— I 
iQentally exclaimed, as the closing door shut her from my 
view. I touched my hat to the baronet; and was about 
departing. 

"If you will permit me^ sir, I will leave you at your 
Jodgings," said Sir James, bowing for me to enter the 
carriage. 
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"I thank you, sir," — and my cheek burned as I an- 
swered — " I will not put you to that trouble :— the rain 
has ceased, and I have but a short distance to walk." 

The baronet eyed me with a look of suspicion, and 
bowed coldly. I returned the bow wiih equal coldness* 

—What care I for his suspicions ?-— I said to myself, 
as, with haughty step, I took my way to the nearest cof- 
fee-house.-— -Strange that we should thus seek to de- 
ceive ourselves ! Those very suspicions, which I tried to 
persuiide myself I despised, were galling me not a little. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Uuoi ! sor un beau seniblant de ferveor ai toachinte 
Cacher un cceur si double, une ame si m^chante ! 

Le Tartv$e. 

im the evening I went to Lady Ame's. Having 
sent in my name, I was shown into a room where were 
seated ; — a middle-aged gentlewoman, with a small basket 
of needlewoik before her — a young lady, of interesting 
appearance — and the lady of my morning's adventure, 
still plainly dressed, but no longer singularly so. 

The latter received me in the most flattering manner. 
She took my hand, and, turning to the elder female, << Sis- 
ter," said she, >< this is the young gentleman to whose 
kindness, as well as courtesy, I am so much indebted/* 
liady Ame made a suitable remark on the occasion, and 
then introduced me to the youngest of the party, naming 
her as her daughter, " Miss Ame." 

Scarcely had I finished making the necessary replies 
to the compliments of the two sisters— Chat is, by modestly 
disclaiming all merit in what I had done, and lauding the 
good fortune which had enabM.me to be of service^ etc* 

VOL.L • 30 
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etc.— y when Sir James Maitland entered the room. The 
civilities of his introduction were soon over ; and a few 
preliminary nothings, which I leave to the reader's ima. 
gination, having passed among the company, the fair Me- 
thodist commenced the explanation she had promised. 

The greater part of her recital I shall take the liberty 
of giving in my own words, in as much as, by that method, 
the reader will gain something in the article of concise- 
ness, besides being made acquainted with sundry little 
particulars, which the delicacy of the lady preveqted her 
from mentioning, and which I learned, afterwards, from 
various sources that will display themselves to the reader 
in the course of my history. 

She was the youngest daughter of the Rt. Hon. Francis 
Paynthumley, Viscount Balnerton. — Her father, being 
somewhat advanced in years, seldom stirred from his 
country residence. Heiice, in the frequent visits which 
she made to her married sisters in town, Miss PayiUhum- 
ley was in a measure placed beyond her parent's control. 
On one of these visits, she became intimate with a lady 
who had recently stimulated her decaying piety by a 
change of faith. This lady, in that laudable zeal for 
making converts which is so wqII exemphfied in the fable 
of the fox without a tail, induced her young friend to 
attend the prayer meetings held^ at her house. Here, 
under the heavy hammering of Mr. Snubbs's exhortations, 
the pliant mind of Miss Paynthumley received the desired 
bent. Her temper had always been of a pensive cast : 
it now sunk into habitual melancholy. Taught to despise 
the earthly comforts which an unwise Providence has 
thought necessary for the well-being of hid creatures, and 
to shun with horrour the treacherous pleasures which the 
same Providence has held out to man merely to guide 
him into the power of his enemy, she tortured her spirit 
to make it loath its present mode of existence, plucked 
out its eyes with the vain hope that it would no Icmger 
skhn along the earth, but direct its flight to a higher 
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atmosphere (-^an- atmosphere, in which it is utterly inca« 
pable of sustaining itself without ocicasionally descend- 
ing to a denser air — ) ; for the Deity — she was taught-— 
when he bound man, in a certain degree, irrevocably to 
the earth, making it the prop on which his mighty spirit 
should rest her *feet a little time, while with her hands 
alone she should grasp at heaven, sought to limit the action 
of a work, the power of whose springs he did not under- 
stand. Thus rendered miserable, by striving for a per- 
fection, to aim at which is to soar like Icarus, she re- 
torned to her father's house to forsake all amusements, 
to task herself with prayers — thereby rendering irksome 
what, proportioned to her strength, would have been a 
pleasure — , and to shun all society but that of a few 
pious old ladies of the neighbourhood, whose understand* 
ings, being penguin-winged, ran no risk of harming 

them — flapped th^y ever so loudly. Her father, like 

most men, very soberly inclined now he had nothing to 
gain in this world by wickedness and evei^ thing- in the 
ne^t by righteousnes — Her father, I say, being, like the 
most of old men, very soberly inclined, saw nothing ob- 
jectionable in his daughter's extraordinary devotion ; for 
his lordship did not suppose such a thing possible as that 
devotion's being without the pale of the established 
church. — At length the Revd. Mr. Snubbs paid a visit to 
the little flock of penguins 'I have mentioned, and our 
young convert secretly attended all his exhortations* 
The preacher, who had admired her spirit in tha city, did 
not fail to nourish it in the country : — ^he persuaded her to 
take solitary walks that he might commune with her 
alone, and, as his talk was all of 2ove, he soon, in the 
volubihty of his zeal, mistook the adjectives and substi- 
tuted human for divine. His proselyte wajs at first startled, 
— H9he could not imagine what so good a man had to do 
with the infirmities of the affections — and she remonstra« 
ted with him on his dereliction : but Malachi, who had a 
gift and power in argument, brought all his eloquence to 
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bear upon^so good a cause ;— he talked of the love of 
Grod as necessarily implying a love for all God's crea- 
tures, — ^he said his affection was not that of camaUminded 
men— his was * the sympathy of righteousness which 
sought union with righteousness — oefelt she had a calling 
to the glorious work, — and he painted in flaming coloms 
the good they two might do, were they to go hand in 
hand to redeem the world of sinners, — and lastly, he 
spoke of visions that had appeared to him, by which he 
had been enjoined to unite himself with the woman Mary 
PaynthumJey,— — -and he prevailed ; for his listener saw 
<iiot in the good man's countenance the image of a cocoa- 
nut, as we did, but the image of divine love^ and she 
fancied she felt within her the tie of sympathy that bound 
their fates together.— They were secretly married by 
a brother preacher of Malachi's."" 

The remainder of the story the lady shall tell herself. 

" Thb dajTSwcceeding pur marriage, my husband de- 
clared his determination of settling in America — as offer- 
ing a better field for his exertions. The idea of quitting 
my country was horrible to me ; but in vain I opposed 
him. He said that, while the moral condition of the new 
world called imperiously for the labours of gespel-minis- 
ters, the freedom of its laws secured those labours unmo- 
lested ; he drew a dreadful picture of the indignation with 
which the Almighty would not fail to visit ua, should we 
neglect his orders, and then he contrasted with it the bless, 
ings that would be showei^d upon us should we obey 



*If tlie reader be iinae<iaainted with the pow«r of fanatieinn. be wiU hesHal^ 
to believe that a man UJEe Malachi Snubbs could have had suck influenGe over 
a woman of Miss Paynthnmley'e understanding, rank, and beauty; but, if he 
has known but half as many instances as I have of a total change effected in 
the characters of women (—with the other sex, for various reasons, the chaaie 
is more partialr-) bjr these pedlers of pious mischieft, he will not only^ ready 
to give credence to facts liess undeniable than these, but to believe the most men- 

etrous fictions it is in the power of fan^ to invent provided tiKWe ficdens 

have for their subjects the frolics of the Froteua fkaattcwn. 
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tfaem. The influence he had gained wrer me was so 
powerful that I consented,-— consented to leave my friends, 
my relations, my country, all, to wander with him in a 
strange land ; and yet l^did not love him — I knew nothing 
of that feeling, which is said to swallow all others in its 
vortex, and even to change our veJry natures ; it was a 
blind fanaticism that prompted me— and I, the most timid 
of my sex, could at its bidding hush the terrours of my 
woman's heart, and stand ready to abide the utmost for 
its sake." 

f< That very night I left my father's house, taking with 
me all my jewels and the most valuable articles of my 
wardrobe ; for my husband said, that, though wealth was 
sinful, it was our duty to take with us sufficient means to 
prevent our becoming a burden to strangers. — I left a - 
note in my apartment addressed to my father, containing 
an account of my marriage, with the names of the mini- 
ster and the witnesses, and every other particular neces- 
sary for the vindication of my character, should it be at- 
tacked, — and praying his forgiveness. — To prevent im- 
mediate pursuit, I locked the door and took the key with 
me. 

<< It was not many hours after I had put my person so 
completely into his power, that I discovered certain points 
in my husband's character that led me to suspect his de- ^ 
votion was not altogether so sound as I had thought it : 
but it was now too late to repent of my conduct, and I 
endeavoured to shut my eyes to the faults that pained 
them." 

<< We rode the whole of the next day, and, what I still 
think very singular, without any evidence of our flight's 
having been discovered. Last night we were driven by 
the storm to take shelter in the same tavern with your- 
selves — as you already know." 

'< This morning we continued our flight. During our 
ride, my husband appeared unusually tender : — ^he lavished 
on me more attention than he had ever done since the 

30* 
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first period of our acquaintance, and tried all in his powa^ a. 
to dissipate the gloom which had hung upon myspirititti 
since I had left my home. When we were arrived oppo>lfoi 
site the place where Mr. Levis found me, he suddenljlaoc 
checked the horse, saying there was a huckle slipped in^Lk 
the harness ^hich it was necessary to replace before we Lli 
could proceed. He then alighted from the carriage, and he 
held out his arms to assist me to descend likewise, re- Ibi 
marking, with a tenderness of manner that surprised me |d 
as much as it gave me pleasure, <^ The animal may start, u 
Mary, — and your life is too precious to me that I should I 
risk it, even for a moment." No sooner had I touched | 
the ground than he sprang back into the carriage, threw 
me my cloak, whipped his horse, and was gone in an 
instant." 

The fair Methodist paused. Sir James seemed to think 
that the best commentary he could offer was silence, and 
Jeremy followed his example. — ^In a few moments the 
lady continued : — 

" The more I reflect upon the ease with which my 
elopement was accomplished, the more I feel alarmed ; 
for, although I took the precaution to disguise my person 
as much as possible by the meanness of my dress, yet I 
am confident had a pursuit been once commenced it must 
have been successful. Lord Balnerton is bitter in his 
resentments : — I fear that this neglect but indicates the 
extremity of his anger. — Perhaps—" (her voice faulter- 
ed)^" perhaps — ^he abandons me — he thinkid me worth- 
less." 

Lady Ame took her hand affectionately. " Now this 
is unreasonable, Mary," she said, '* — You have indeed 
offended his lordship grievously ; but I flatter myself I 
have influence enough to obtain your pardon— you know 

I am his favourite Come, let us ask the opinion of 

these gentlemen on the question we were discussing a 
little while ago." Then, turning to Sir James ahd myself, 
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wltke added : — "We were in doubt whether it would he 

-1>est for my sister to resume her maiden name or not* This 

Unfortunate marriage will, of course, he known wherever 

""wcandal is relished ; but it must soon yield to other tea- 

^ table topics, and, as the wretch that deceived her will be 

** obliged to leave the country, I think if Miss Paynthumley 

' ^nrere to drop his name, the whole matter might soon be 

forgotten. You, gentlemen, have by accident become so 

intimately acquainted with every feature of this unplea- 

sant affair, that, although strangers to us, we may consult 

you. — What, sir, is your opinion ? {to Sir JamesiY^ 

" It coincides with your ladyship's, entirely," answered 
the baronet. ** No one can blame Miss Paynthurnley for 
dropping the name of such a man ; and even supposing 
that this step help not to put a speedy end to the scandal 
of the malicious, it certainly cannot prolong its existence." 
" There, aunt !" cried Miss Arne, — " you can resist no 
longer — ^we have another voice on our side. — Come, my 
hot-headed grandpapa is not so bad as you think him, and, 
when he hears you have resumed } our own name in a 
spirit so like his own, he'll declare "his child must have 
been bewitched, and pardon her at once, — and, indeed, 
were your marriage a capital crime, any jury in England 
would decide you were not in your senses at the timQ of 
commission — I'd undertake your defence myself! Besides, 
aunt, though Paynthurnley is somewhat of a barbarous 
name, it is not so vulgar as Snubbs : — Mrs. Malachi 
Snubbs ! only think how abominably that would look upon 
a card ! — and, then, how should 1 ever be able to speak 
to you ? I should certainly fall into a fit every time I 

were to attempt it Aunt Snubbs !" 

The young lady's levity, which was evidently assumed 
to dispel her aunt's melancholy, had the desired effect : 
— ^the fair Methodist, whom, as I have all Miss Ame's ab- 
horrence for the name of Snubbs, I shall in future call 
by her maiden name, smiled, and^ patting the sofl cheek 
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of her neice, said affectionately, « Ah, Mary— you wiB 
never lose your gayety !" 

<< No, aunt — not till Fm bewUched.^^ 

Miss Paynthumley coloured — ^but without displeasure— 
and turning to the baronet and me, intimated a desire to 
know who we were. " And now, gentlemen," she said, 
" that I have made you acquainted with my short storf, 
am I not entitled to a return of courtesy? — Of Sir James 
Maitland's history I am already informed, if I be not much 
deceived ?" 

<' You are not deceived, madam," answered the baro- 
net, — ** Change but the name of the unfortunate George 
Whitford for that of James Maitland, and the names 
of Carlton and Osgood for those of Walton and Osbeme, 
and you know all that is worth knowing of my life. The 
melancholy tale was much talked of in the fashionable 
world — so much so, indeed, that, as I have heard, an au- 
thor, induced by the opportunity it afforded of composing 
a tragedy on the strict model of the French theatre, would 
actually have dramatized it, had not my friends purchased 
his silence."* • 

" And — ," inquired Miss Paynthumley with some hesi. 
tation, — " and may I not ask whether Sir James Maitland 
had not the motive of — of discovering my real character, 
when he did so much violence to his feelings as voluntarily 
to renew the recollections of his sorrows before a com- 
pany of entire strangers ?" — and a faint blush sufiused 
her cheeks, like the first pink light of the morning on a 
field of snow. The lady must have been but little con- 
versant in human nature, or she would have known, that, 
ar from doing violence to his feelings, the baronet had 
really gratified them in the narration of his misfortunes. 

The pale cheek of Sir James caught the blush, as he 
responded:— "Forgive me, madam. The contrast be- 
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^een your appearance and that of your-— companion was 
3 striking, that, notwithstanding the evident dissimilarity 
etween your disposition and thatof the unhappy Gertrude, 
could not but suspect you had, like her, been deceived 
y a villain." 

In spite of the baronet's compliment to her personal 
ppearance, I could perceive that Miss Paynthumley was 
little displeased at the title so freely given to her recre* 
nt Snubbs ;— so easily are we offended by a reproach 
Eust upon those who are connected with us, how smalt 
3ever may be our regard for them. 

My turn now came to explain m^ character, and I 
repared for the task with all the diffidence of an able 
Atesman, who, in drawing up an account of his adminis- 
ation, is resolved to slur, or conceal entirely, all such 
oints as may not tell well for him, and to dwell with 
tnphasis on all such as may,— or, of an experienced cook, 
'iho, ordered to prepare a reputable feast from poor ma- 
trials, peppers and sauces well such .meats as are over 
ra^ant, but leaves to their own rich juices those which 
re fresh, perhaps garnishing them with a slice or two 
»f lemon, or a leaf of parsley, that the eye may be at- 
raeted to the dish that is meant to please the nose and 
»alate,— or (in a comparison «till more applicable, and 
he third in the regular order of my anticlimax of compan- 
ions) with all the assurance of a poor devil of an author^ 
vho, being invited to dinner by my Lord Maecenas, brusheiB 
carefully that spot of his coat which will still endure 
refreshing, polishes the few yet lingering buttons, draws 
[lis pen over the faded complexions of the seams, and art- 
iully suspends from one of the pockets the handkerchief 
lie has borrowed of his landlady's chambermaid, to hide 
.he rent which the accidental divorcement of the coat- 
tails may betray in the luminous seat of his breeches. 
My anxiety to appear well was not in the least dimi- 
nished by my observing the interest with which Miss Arno 
appeared to listen to -my disclosure. 
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I mentioned my parentage, just as it was ; then I passed I 
oyer, as of no moment, all those little incidents which had 1 
marked my career from the time of leaving school till my 1/^ 
arrival at London — ^merely saying that my uncle Jeremj) 1 
being wealthy and without children, had adopted me as I 
his heir ; then I drew the character of my uncle with that I 
affected mercy which those lions the reviewers,* when 
gorged with food and in consequent good-humour, some" I 
times display to the poor wretches that have dared to come 
within reach of their royal paws, — so that I made him 
appear a very uncomfortable old gentleman, while all I 
said was—'* Old age is so apt to testy !" and << Sickness 
and pain, you know, will render irritable even the best 
of tempers," etc. When I told of my elopement from ray 
uncle's protection, omitting, out of respect to the deUcacy 
of the ladies, my operation on Rose, I observed a very 
provoking expression on the bright lip of Miss Ame. 
Though somewhat disconcerted, I controlled my feelings, 
and thus concluded my autobiography :— - 

" I jumped into the first hackney-coach I met, and 
ordered the driver to take me in any direction — I did not 
care what, so it was from London. My object was to get 
as far as possible from the authority of my uncle ; for, in 
the humour which then possessed me, it galled me to the 
soul to think, that, at an age when I was able to support 
myself, I had lived dependent on his bounty^ and I felt 
degraded as long as I remained within sight of his dwell- 
ing.-— By the time that ( arrived at the Bull tavern, my 
passion was thoroughly cooled ; — ^I considered my flight 
ridiculous ; and I resolved to return to the city the next 
morning. • This resolution I was prevented from carrying 



* My amanueiiBis asks whether it would not be weU to write ramcMU insteai 
of {t0i(«— giying his reason, that thoqe deek-skinned, purring animals are so 
remarkably fbnd of playing with the UiUe mice previously to cracking their beoes; 
but, as I wish to be respectful where impudence will only bring upon me the 
punishment of the "young saucebox" in the apple-tree— namely, a literal 
shower of mudt I shall make no alteration in the (eJrt. leaying it to the Jodiciotti 
reader to choose which metaphor he pieaaes. * 
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oto effect by the roguery of my host. However, I have 
LO reason to regret his imposition, since to it I owe the 
lappiness I at present enjoy." — Here the gallant Jeremy 
lowed to the ladies with a gracefulness that would have 
lecome a courtier. Miss Ame had the rudeness to 
mile. — <' I have thus, madam, made you acquainted with 
ii the follies of my past life. I will go further :*-It is 
low my intention to procure employment in some re- 
pectable mercantile house ; for, though I know my uncle 
oves me still, and would receive me with open arms, I 
vill never return to his protection->-I would rather starve 
han stoop to such a meanness 1" 

The greater part of the above was false ? Yes ; but I 
lid not deliver it with less of energy on that account. — 
iffuch is said of the ** eloquence " and the <' irresistible 
iloquence of truth " :— it has been my misfortune to re- 
temble, in one respect, the hero of the Odyssey, . 



-0^ (jbaXa fl'oXXa 
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ind I have found Falsehood oflen eloquent, whil^ Truth 
irould stammer. However — ^if the reader wishes to be 
convinced how easy it is to excite oneself in defence 
of a lie, let him waste an hour ia a court of justice. 

<< I see my suspicions have wronged you, my young 
sir,'' said the baronet, in the frankness of a truly generous 
soul, eager to make amends for the injury it had done, — 
and he extended his hand in token of confidence. Then, 
indeed, I felt heartily ashamed of my disingenuousness. 
«< But," he continued, " permit me to ask you if you are 
ccmnected with the family of Levis of Wiltshire." 

<<My uncle represents the younger branch of that 

family." 

*«Ah? — an ancient and highly respectable stock!" — 
and firom that moment I could perceive I rose in the 
Baronet's estimation. 
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— - Stop, Mr. Levis ! yt>u are' guilty of an iBGouiii 
tency. It is evidently your wish to represent the banael 
as a man of sound judgment and generous feelings-Hud 
yet you make him weak enough to attach inq[>Qrtanceto 
the accident of hirth !• 

Hum! 



Ntm genua, et proaTos, et qac non fecimos ipel, 
Vix ea nofira voco. 



I 



All well enough -^— in sound : but believe me, dearest 
Reader, it is with ancestry as with money — ^I never knew 
any affect to despise it but those who had it not. 

'< I admire your spirit, my young friend," said the baio* 
net, breaking the silence that succeeded his last remark, 
— <' but not for itself; for, had you my years upon yon, 
the same would justly be considered as a false shame^ 
which, when you had been guilty of folly, and your judg- 
ment was endeavouring to set you right, prevented yoor 
. following that judgment ; — I admire it, as proceeding from 
a feehng natural, and, therefore, becoming to youth ; and 
which, when time has given your reason strength to hoU I 
it in proper check, will be rather useful than otherwise, : 
carrying you with ease through many little obstacles tbat | 
will present themselves to make you stumble in the way i 
of integrity : but let me advise you to return to your un- I 
cle's protection ; you are confident he still loves you, and I 
would receive you with open arms ; you will therefore be | 
doubly guilty— guilty towards him as well as towards 
yourself — ^if you persist in rejecting his favour. I am 
aware I am taking a great liberty, Mr. Levis ; but the sin- ' 
gularity of the circumstances which have made us ac- 
quainted, precludes all ceremony ,-^esides, the accoont 
you have given of yourself has inspired me, if you will 
permit me to say it, with a feeling of anxiety for your 
welfare — an anxiety in which I believe I am not wroDg 
in supposing these ladies participate." 



*i 
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Tiie interest, which tlie baronet had so suddenly con- 
ceived for me, reioiaded me so sdpngly of the benevolence 
€t the unfortunate Mr. A' . ■ ■ , tbat I was affected al- 
most to tears. However, quickly smothering the rising 
sensation, I stole a glance at the ladies, and saw that they 
were waiting anxiously for my reply. This observation 
only Confirmed me in my folly, and I answered the baro- 
net's—that my resolution was. fixed, and nothing could 
shake it. 

Sir James shook his head. ^< You must sufier me, 
then^" he said,* << to obtrude my advice still further. You 
have a father '^ — should he not be consulted, before you 
take any such step as you meditate ?" 

I was somewhat confused by this appeal to my filial 
fiety ; but I evaded the question by ranting on the glory 
of independence, and the satisfaction I should feel in 
rising by my own exertions without having to mount the 
shoulders of father, uncle, or any other relative. 

The ladies seemed delighted by this display of magna- 
nimity; but' Sir James smiled incredulously. <<Well, 
then," he said, << since such is your determination, I am 
happy it is in my power to assist you. I am acquainted 
with several eminent merchants, and will use my influence 
to procure you such a situation as you desire, — and, be- 
lieve me, you will find that influence not unnecessary — 
for, without a recommendation, any application you might 
make were sure to fail. Nay — ^no thanks !— or, at least, 
reserve them till they are actually due." 

The rest of the conversation was general. As it can 
be of no importance to the reader, I shall take the liberty 
to omit it, merely mentioning, that— on the part of Lady 
Ame, it was mild and ladylike — on that of Miss Payn- 
thumley, most gentle — and, on that of Miss Ame, always 
sprightly, and oflen witty — ^while Sir James, though still 
dignified, seemed to have bid adieu to melancholy. The 
cause of this sudden change in the latter's disposition was 
no mystery ; for, whenever he directed his attention to 

Vol. I. 31 
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M Lbs Paynthurnley — ^which was on every opportumty^, 
his voice and \o6kB assumed a peculiar tenderness, thai 
marked him either already in love, or not very far firom 
such a dilemma. Indeed, since I have been accustomed 
to aft the motives of men's actions, I have reflected on 
the baronet's conduct towards me, and am come to the 
conclusion, that the singular interest which he seemed to 
take in my behalf was owing, though probably without 
his being aware of it, to the grateful afiection with which 
Miss Paynthurnley honoured me, and his desire of ap- 
pearing amiable in her eyes.— Were our most gene- 
rous actions, dear ^ader, submitted to a like scrutiny, 
how very few of them would be found to have their origin 
in feelings less selfish ! 

Sir James and myself rose to depart together. Lady 
Ame gave us a general invitation to repeat our visit ; bat 
Miss Paynthurnley, taking my hand with the affectionate 
familiarity of a sister, said she should expect me to call 
the next evening and let her know whether I had not 
thought better of my resolution to live independ^it of my 

uncle's favour, and yet we had not been acquainted 

twelve hours ! So little is Friendship indebted to Time.* 

As we left the house, the baronet put my aim throu^ 
his own, and began to converse upon the chara<^ter of the 
family we tad been visiting, the odd manner in which 
th6y had become known to us, and so on. Of Miss Payn- 
thurnley he spoke, in terms that confirmed me in my 
opinion of the state of his heart, though he endeavoured' 
to cloak the nature of his sentiments, perhaps even fiom 
himself, by styling them compassion for her suiSerings. 
Lady Ame he said he knew by reputation. She was a 
widow, with but one child. Her. fortune, though not 
large, was sufficiently ample to maintain herself and 
daughter in elegance, and to enable hei^ to indulge in 



* Ezctpt in one xeipect— for its dissoludon. Ita birtb, like that of Love, is 
oftener of tbe conception of Accident tiun of Eeteem, 
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many little charities. Amiable without weakness, pious 
without ostentation, and welLinformed without pedantry, 
ehe lived retired from the gay world, beloved by* the little 
circle of her chosen firioods, and respected by all who 
knew her. v 

Just as the baronet finished this eulogium — which I 
am happy to assure the reader, from the personal know, 
ledge I aflerwards enjoyed of its subject, was no more 
than the excellent woman's due,-^we arrived at the 
junction of another street with the one in which we were 
walking. Sir James stopped. 

** Here we part," he said,- << for my route lies in that 
direction. This is my address" (handing me his card), 
-— ^' If you will call upon me in the course of a day or 
two, I shall be able to inform you of the success qf my 
endeavours in your behalf. However, I shall be happy 
to- see you, Mr. Levis, any time you will favour me with 
a visit,' on another account than that of business." I 
thanked him warmly. We shook hands, and were about 
to separate. << But, once more," added the baronet, " let 
me advise you, my young friend, not to be too precipitate. 
It is easy to adopt the plan you propose to yourself — 
* sed' — ^remember ! — * sed revocare gradum Hoc 

opus, hie labor est.' " 

"Fam indebted to your kindness, sir," I answered, 
'< and will reflect upon my plans as you advise me ; but I 

am confident it will be to no purpose my resolution is 

fixed, and iiothing shall make me swerve from it," — and 
we parted. 

• ■ A word, firiend Jeremy, before you close the 
chapter. — ^I am sorely puzzled by your inconsistencies. 
Allowing your explanation in the case of the baronet to 
pass, I do not see how you will account to me for the fol- 
lowing incongruity in your own case : — ^In the very same 
4mge, you make yourself mean enough to stoop to a petty 
equivocation — ^not to say falsehood — , where an open de- 
claration of the truth could not have harmed you much, 
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and yet so proud as to court a beggarly independence, 
(which, by the by, is nothing more than a cheat — a dirty 
drab under an honest woman's name,) rather than ask 
forgiveness of an injured, generous uncle, and be restored 

at once to the arms of prosperity ! 

I see how it is, most critical Reader ! ' You are fipesh 
from the reading of novels, where the heroes are adorned 
with certain fine traits of character, like the beautiful veins 
in your chimney-piece of Egyptian marble, which you see 
cross and recrossone another, and meander here and there, 
yet are never lost sight of or blurred, except the polisher 
have be«m greatly in fault ; and you are offended because 
you find not the same in my history. Let me warn you 
—if you cannot relish human nature as it is, shut my , 
book^ for here you will find man but pudding-stone. As 
for the ordinary, every-day being, Jeremy Levis— wtat 
can you expect to meet in him but ordinary, efvery^y 
consistency ? Nay— even in those of a superior sort— > 
such as .yourself, for instance — ^look sharply, and what 
will you find ? Not merely some pleasing traits of cha- 
racter, for ever kept in ?ight because they are pleasing— 
nor some particular passion alone, which, beeauseit 
governs the whole man, must for ever be seen seated at 
the helm—-, but those pleasing traits appearing and dis- 
appearing by fits, like the blue ether when the racldng 
clouds pass over it, — this particular passion one time ruling 
itself, then resigning the rudder to another, that it may 
again resume it, and again resign it. Who searches for 
gold, and hopes to meet it ever pure and in masses 1 It 
is found in union with other and baser metals — imbedded 
deep in fissures of the solid rock-?— or scattered in grains 
through the countless sands of jrivers. 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 



Hear bow he clean the pcdnta o* fiiith 

Wi' ratUin an* wi* thumpin ! 
Now meekly eataBt now wild in wrath, 

He '8 Btampin an* In '8 jnapin ! 
niB lenglhen*d chin, his tum'd up snout, 

His eldritch squeel and festures, 
O how they fire the bean devout, 

Like cantharidian plasteis, 

On trie a day ! 
BnKNs. 

1 sooN.becsiine a constant visiter at Lady Arne's ; for 
that amiable woman appeared to have conceived for me, a 
fondness equal to her sister's, and, when my daily duties 
were over (for Sir James, agreeably to his word, had pro- 
cured me such an employment as I desired), I loved to 
betake myself to a house where I was always sore of a 
welcome, and spend iaii hour or two in a society so agree- 
ably different from any I had hitherto known — a society 
where the many little attentions I received could spring 
from no such motives as had given rise to the civilities 
that were so profusely lavished on me by every body, when 
I was accounted my uncle's heir. 

Owing to this beneficial intercourse, a gradual change 
took place in my manners. I began to repent me of my 
boyish follies, I assumed a manliness more suited to m} 
years, and I resolved to lead a course of life that should 
do me honour. Often indeed, when listening to the 
motherly counsels of Lady Ame, I was prompted, in the 
fullness of my feelings, to confess the mean deceit of 
which I had been guilty, and tell her my whole history 
as it really was ; but, then, the wakeful demon of my pride 

3r 
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would lay his heavy hand upon my heart, and repress its 
honest beating. 

The baronet I met but once or twice at her ladyslup's. 
The infrequency of his visits I attributed to his wish to 
subdue an affection so unhappily misplaced upon the wife 
of the preacher, and I was fully convinced of the truth 
of my conjecture, when, on the visits which I occasionally 
paid him not more from gratitude than a love for his 
society, he invariably turned the discourse to Miss Payn- 
thurnley, with an artfulness that amused me, even while I 
most regretted its cause. 

As for myself, I soon found at Lady Ame's an attrac- 
tion which I had not forseen. This was her ladyship's 
daughter. 

Mary Ame was not beautiful — at least, not, in the sense 
in which that epithet is usually applied ; for her person 
wanted the rounded S3rmmetry that constitutes a fine 
figure, and her features were irregular : but then, in Heu 
of other attractions, her slender form possessed, to a re* 
markable degree, that pecuUar air which I have said dis- 
tinguished her aunt, and in her expressive face every 
emotion of her innocent heart, as soon as it rose, was 
painted with so much fidelity that you saw into her cha- 
racter almost at a glance. Add a high and finely-turned 
neck and falling shoulders (those essentials to gracefvd* 
ness of carriage), and, moreover, a skin pure ais an infant's, 
and a hand and foot the very copies of her aunt's, and you 
may form some idea of what I consider a lovely though 
not a beautiful woman. These personal charms, however, 
might have made no impression upon )ne, had they not 
been seconded by the amiability of her deportment; but 
when, from the frequent opportunities I had of observing 
her, I became acquainted with her many unobtrusive vir- 
tues, I yielded unconsciously, and, before I was aware of 
the extent to which I had submitted, found myself ftst 
bound, a half-willing slave to the united forco of be^ at- 
tractions. 
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I have hinted that Mary Ame was gay in disposition :-^ 
she was, indeed, blessed with an unceasing flow of spirits ; 
but there are certain limits beyond which gayety becomes 
displeasing, except in childhood, and beyond these limits 
she never suffered herself to be carried. Though pos- 
sessed of wit, she never mdulged it at the expense of 
another's feelings ; though modest, dbe knew well there 
was a degree of confidence that becomes ft woman ; and, 
though accomplished — ^far beyond the sense in which the 
word is usually employed by young ladies — she was the 
only woman I ever knew (with, perhaps, one— or two-— 
exceptions) totally devoid of affectation. 

I recall these merits of my sainted Mary with the more 
pleasure, that, when I look around me, I see the rising- 
generation of Misses either stupid as. the dolls they have 
prematurely thrown aside, or sarcastically ill-natured,—- 
either shamefaced as raw country girls, or fashionably 
impudent, — and either dunces on every subject but that 
of dress, or so languid 'from affectation that they have 
just strength to lisp the French for sweetmeats, or to roll 
dieir eyes in ravishment at the fine movements of an Ita- 
lian cantata. Pout not thy lip in anger, fair Reader ;— • 
though a sexagenarian, I am no " laudator temporis acti"— - 
the which, for thy better comprehension, I may render — 
a moralizing old fool that shakes his head sagaciously at 
every trifle that chimes not with his own stale notions of 
propriety, and mutters "Things were very different in 
my day." In my day — ^that is, when I never moved among 
the girls without making them smirk, or feel anxious for 
the scfccess of their smiles and nicely-powdered curls — ^in 
my day, sweet one, know for thy consolation, young ladies 
were not a whit more sensible— than they are now. 

The great charm, however, that drew my affections to 
Miss Arne, was a certain artlessness of manners that 
marked her unsophisticated by too early or too familiar 
an acquaintance with the world. Most persons, I am well 
aware, admire women who Aove been a great deal in society 
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(as it is termed) ; they like the smile and word that are 
for every body — the i^li in conversation that so readily 
adapts itself to the taste of each individual, and, wi^iout 
appearing to be directed particularly to any one, flatten 
each alike in turn. Such women, it is true, are admira- 
ble in one respect; — they give most unexceptionable 
parties : there all the company is happy — for every man- 
ber, however unworthy, finds himself become a person 
of importance — : but such women I never did like, and 
never shall like — for there is no trusting to their profes- 
sions ; they speak you fair — their words sparkle like true 
gems — but hold them up to the light, and they will be 
found to be a string of mere paste — all lies from one end 
to the other. 

Je V0U8 parle un pea franc ; mais c'est Ui mon bumear, 
Et je ne maehe point ce que j*ai sur le conr. 

The extent of my love for Mary Arne might have re- 
mained unknown to me for some time, but for a Uttle 
circumstance. One Saturday evening I was at Lady 
Ame'sj^ when, the discourse happening to fall upon a 
fashionable preacher, a young man, who had so turned 
the heads of the pliant sex that they flocked to hear him, 
as formerly the stocks and stones did to Orpheus, her 
ladyship mentioned that the clerg3rman in question was to 
officiate the next day and invited me to a seat in her pew. 
I availed myself of the invitation. — ^In my youth I was 
not over righteous, as the reader will readily believe ; 4>ttt 
I ever entertained a feehng of reverence for the offices 
of religion and for those that exercised them with unfeigned 
piety, and when a lovely woman was the worshipper — — - 
Heavens! I could gaze on her for. ever. Think not, most 
cynical reader, that when I turned with disgust from the 
bowed heads of the females around me^ because I saw 
that the most of those females were engaged far otherwise 
than in prayer — peeping through the parted fingers of 
their clasped hands at tho young men, or arranging a 
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disordered curl, or improving the folds of their ruffles, or 
studying the fashion of a neighbour's hat, or, perhaps,, 
meditating on to-morrow's bail, or conjecturing how they 
would look in the new dresses which Mrs. Mantua was 
making, or, perhaps, wrapped in thoughts still more un- 
meet for a church — ^Think not, that, when I turned from 
these to the kneeling form of Mary Arne, and gazed with 
delight upon her folded hands- that were so delicate, and 
her upraised dewy eyes, and her rich, half-opened lips, 
it was because those hands, and eyes, and hps I admired 
in themselves — for I have said that Mary was not beau- 
tiful, and there were many on every side of me that well 
deserved that epithet — ^no ! it was because those delicate 
hands were folded, and those dewy eyes were upraised, 
aad those rich lips were half-opened, in the mute elo- 
quence of adoration ; nor that I gazed upon the form that 
knelt beside me, because that form was Mary Ame's,— • 
hut because I had discovered, in her whose character 
I so esteemed, a new virtue, which, precious in itself, 
added tenfold to the value of the others. It is probable, ' 
I do not deny, that had the circumstances been other 
than they were, my admiration would have been less 
ardent ; for as Religion added to the charms of Youth 
and Loveliness, Youth and Loveliness returned the favour 
by giving new lustre to Religion. 

We look upon the piety of old age as something. in or- 
dinary course. — Strange were it indeed, if, when the pas- 
sions that stand between him and his Maker are all re- 
moved, and the sources of enjoyment in this world choked 
up with the drought of time, man should not strike the 
tent of his wanderings, and make ready for his flight 
across the desert, to where a greener spot is promised 
him and springs of ever-running water ! Strange indeed, 
if, when he is within a league, a mile, a rod — ^if, when he 
stands upon tho very brink of the well, and all that is 
asked of him, that he may drink and be filled, is repent- 
ance of the past—- to give up his spear and his steed, and 
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wander no more, but fix his thoughts upon the promM 
land till the mopnent shall come when he may be adtek- 
ted to its blessings— «trange, if he should loiter tilltbe 
hot Sirocco rise and sweep him to the burnt sofl befiffe 
the very door of his dwelling ! True, as the distance 
lessens between him and the end of his last journey, be 
will lookback with regret to the barren scunds which habit 
hath endeared to him, and sigh to revisit the dry chaand 
where the streams of his happiness once flowed ; bat, 
when the well is close before him, and the moment cones 
when he must drink or perish — can he hesitate ? * So is it 
not with youth. — While the passions flutter, on their ram- 
bow.coloured wings, between his eyes and -heaven, and 
the fotintain of pleasure still bubbles, sparkling, to the 
brim, hard is it for man to turn his thoughts to a distant 
land, of whose beauty he can form no fancy, and whose 
springs he cannot think are sweeter than his own— -haid 
is it for him to believe, when he courses gaily from one 
green spot to another, and sees many still before him, 
that all these resting-places must soon fail him, that soon 
dvery blade of grass will be withered, and every running- 
stream exhausted. It is only when his last resource of 
enjoyment fails, and the fear of perishing assails his 
shivering breast, and he casts his eye abroad upon the 
desert, and sees nought before him but endless desola- 
tion — it is only then that the promise of a brighter coun- 
try sounds joyful to his ear. — ^In youth religion is so truly 
rare that our admiration is involuntary. It is the same 
plant that flourishes in old age ; but in the latter it is so 
common that we pass it by unnoticed, while in the former 
we prize its beauty because it is exotic. Still more inte* 
resting is it when with youth is joined the erace of loveli- 
ness. But, when to youth and loveliness is added affection 
for the soil where it blossoms, then religion is indeed su- 
perlatively beautiful. 

Hitherto Love had stolen so gently upon me, that I 
was scarcely aware of his approaches ; but now, he ad- 
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Mdly^ threw his fetters round my heart, locked 
'^iefaiuBpy and I was at once his slave without the hope of 
WifTTTn I felt an oppression, even to sickness, as I gazed 
iqpcm the object of my adoration (for, alas ! I sat in the 
booie of God to worship there the creature not the crea- 
tMr) ; the hot tears filled my eyes, and dimmed them, but 
vwdd not fall : — and I rejoiced when the conclusion of 
the fifayers relieved me from feelmgs that were so little 
floited to the time and place in which they were indulged. 
— -Am I extravagant, dear Reader ? If you be, or ever 
have been, a lover, you will not think so. 

The Revd. Mr. Sciolus ascended the pulpit ; and, as I 
oould no longer with decency lean my head upon my 
haad, I was obliged to pay attention to the sermon, lest 
lay emotions should betray me. — To show my reader 
tfalU in those days Fashion was about as good a judge of 
pnlpit-eloquence as she is in these, I will give such a spe- 
conen of our minister's style as my memory will permit 
me. 

Mr. Sciolus, to evince his contempt for the ordinary 
mode of preaching, usually commenced with a preface. 

^* Christian Brethren ! " Here he paused, to allow 

time for the usual round of coughing and spitting by the 
senior part of the congregation. He then looked confi- 
dently around him for a second, and, having thus gathered 
the attention of his audience, proceeded : — 

^ Christian Brethren ! — There is a period in the life of 
every man, when, looking back upon the distance he has 
trodden in the weary round to the Valley of Shadows, he 
finds that all that has hitherto delighted him upon the way, 
all that he has toiled so hardly to obtain, and all that, 
when obtained, he has sought so anxiously to preserve, 
are dwindled down to nothing in his sights and feels that 
he may apply, to his whole past life, the words of the 
Emperor Titus — « I have lost a day.' In the-bittemess 
of such feelings, and in the disappointment of such re- 
trospection, was it that the wise son of David — Ae fii- 
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voured both of God and man — ^he who had sifled every 
kind of knowledge to its last grain, ard drained each cap 
of pleasure to its dregs-*-exclaimed, 

V I have seen all the works that are done under tbe soa: and behold, all is va- 
nity and vexation of spirit.*' ^ . ■ 

*' I conimiined with mine own heart, saying, Lo, I am ccoie to great estate, 
and have gotten more wisdom than all they that have been before me in Jenitt* 
lem : yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and knowledge." 

" And I gave my heart to Icnow wisdcnn, and to know madness and foOjr. I 
perceive that this also is vexation of spirit." 

" Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanitfea, all is vaniQr." 
Ecclesiastes— first chapter^— 14th, 16th, 17th, and second veaea. 

" The ancient Egyptians " Our reverend paused 

again, to warn his hearers that something; important was 
to follow. — *< The ancient Egyptians, Christian BredireD, 
had a custom — as the Father of History tells us-^of car- 
rying round to each of the guests in succession, at the 
banquets of the wealthy, a small coffin containing a re- 
presentatipn of a dead body — thus reminding them, even 
in the midst of festivity, of the nothingness of all earthly 

pleasures.* Yes, my brethren \ look around you, 

and within you,-: and say, what is man? He 

riseth, like the day-star in the morning, at first but feeble, 
shineth gaily in his mid-day splendour, and at evening 
sinks beneath the horizon — ^leaving behind him no track 
of his late brilliant course, save a short-lived memory, 
the few tints of beauty that yet linger on the clouds that 
darkened his setting. You, who stand upon the brink of 
eternity, look back and tell me what you see ! Is that 
arid waste the luxurious field whose prospect so delighted 
you, when your hair was black and glossy as the raven's 
wing, and no wrinkle broke the smoothness of your ruddy 

* The Revd. Mr. Sciolus would seem to have imitated die ezamide of certaia 
of his name among the laity, in quoting just such a portion of Us author as he 
might shape to his particular purpose. Herodotus does more justice to the good 
sense of the ^figyptians, than to make them contemn pleasure because it could not 
last fbr'ever. He tells us Ihe bearer of the coiBn,8howing it to each of the guestB,said 

— E'g rouTOv of^wv, it7v6 rs xai rigvisv s(fSM ya§ djtoBavuy TwSrof . 

Coat thine eye< on tMt, and drink and be happy; for such shah thou be after 
death. This was certainly very philosophical advice, and pretty much nambks 
the " Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we shaU die." 
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cheek, and you enjoyed in anticipation what you have 
since tasted — ^tasted, to find it insipid — ? You had riches : 
— ^was your step lighter, or your heart more joyous, than 
that of the mendicant whose food was hut the sweepings 
of your kitchei^ ? You had power :• — was your freedom 
greater than theirs whose actions were limited by your 
control ? For you Fame wreathed her freshest laurels : 

^-di<ii they circle an unaching brow? r And what 

must be the end of all this ? Pleasure has fled from you 
wherever you have stepped, and Sorrow has been your 
companion in her stead, — and yet you stand unbroken 
by the storm : but an hour cometh — nay, is even now at 
hand ! — ^when you may no longer resist its violence ; and 
what then will avail the trifles you have set such store 
by ? Your power and your fame must perish with you, 
• and your wealth will become the property — perhaps of 
strangers ! Thus fares it with the richly. laden ship :— 
Smoothly she starts upon her voyage ; the waters sparkle 
round her as glad of her passing, and the light breeze 
dances in the swelling sails ; every eye admires her 
beauty, and looks with confidence upon her strength* 
But soon she is out upon the open ocean ; the wild winds 
gather, and the waves awake ; her boasted strength ex* 
poses her more surely to the storm which the lighter bark 
rides out in safety, and the very wealth wherewith she is 
laden adds to her danger ; yet the gallant vessel, though 
sorely tossed, struggles awhile with her distresses, till a 
fiercer tempest strikes her, and she sinks for ever. Her 
wealth, her strength, her beauty — perish with her ; or, if 
some relics of the former float to shore, they are gathered 
by the hands of those who rejoice at her disaster. The 
storm is over ; the sun breaks out upon the vast expanse ; 
and other vessels sail in safety on the very spot of the 
wreck, yet know it not ! 

* Vanity,' my brethren — * Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher, vanity of vanities, all is vanity.' " 

Vol. I. 32 
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The rest of Mr. Sciolus's sermon was ptetty much in 
the same chaste style. He refreshed our schoolboy 
knowledge with the names of Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and 
half-a-dozen other heathen deities — ^treated us to a most 
classical simile, in which he compared the Christian faith 
to the Palladium, which fell from heaven, and on whose 
preservation, the safety of Troy depended — ^let us know 
that he had read the Orlando Fuiioso, and the Jerusalem 
Delivered, by several ilhistrations drawn from those eccle- 
siastical writings — quoted three lines from Milton's Para- 
dise Lost — and, in conclusion, repeated, with clasped 
hands and tears in his eyes, the whole of Pope's Dying 
Christian. 

" Well Mr, Levis," said Lady Ame, as her ladyship's 
carriage took the direction to Upper Grosvenor-street, 
" what think you of our new divine ?" 

" Would Lady Ame have my candid opinion ?" 

" Certainly ; I am not so partial to Mr. Sciolus but 
^ that I can bear to hear him criticised — for I see, by your 
countenance, I must not expect an eulogy upon him.** 

" Well then, madam, my opinion is, that he enjoys a 
popularity altogether unmerited. I can only account for 
it by presuming, that, as the greater part of every con- 
gregation are but overgrown babies, they are easily 
caught by the tinsel ornaments with which Mr. Sciolus so 
Kberally tricks his discourses. — But I do not quarrel with 
his embeUishments so much as with the sources whence 
many of them are derived. One would suppose he had 
been bred a schoolmaster, by the eagerness with which 
he presses into his service, on every occasion, such little 
scraps of learning as he happens to possess. His quota- 
tions from Herodotus and Suetonius, as well as his illus- 
trations drawn from Ariosto and Tasso, are bad enough — 
and so far his pedantry is ridiculous ; but, when he pro- 
eeeds to rake up the heathen mythology, to furnish him- 
self with one or two classical comparisons, it becomes 
^j^bsolutely disgusting. This abominable corruption of 
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tHie is the less pardonable, since, with the Bible in his 
hand, no man can ever be in want of appropriate riieto- 
rieal beauties to embellish a sermon." 

*^ I am very much of your opinion, Mr. Levis," said 
her ladyship, — ^** but Miss Arne seems to differ from us." 

** Pardon me," said the young lady, — "I allow the 
general correctness of Mr. Levis's remarks ; biit he ap- 
pears to me to bear too hard upon the poor minister. He 
finds fault with his oratory, and gives him no credit for 
his evident zeal in the discharge of his duties. I believe 
Mr. Sciolus to be strictly pious ; and, therefore, I cannot 
but listen to him with pleasure." 

" And what says Mr. Levis to this ?" asked her lady- 
ship ; for, in spite of my politeness, and the dread 1 had 
of offending Miss Arnc, I could not repress a smile at 
the latter's defence of the clergyman. 

" If Miss Arne will permit me " 

" O, you have Miss Ame's full permission," said the 
young lady, smiling good naturedly. 

** I would then say, that she judges of the purity of his 
zeal by her own piety. I do not deny that Mr. Sciolus 
is as sincere as the generality of the clergy ; but that is 
saying very little for him, since I am convinced that these 
pulpit-orators have not at heart the good of their audience, 
but the display of their own eloquence. Miss Arne did 
not notice, perhaps, how our divine hurried through the 
Litany — his thoughts, doubtless, all centered in the coat- 
pocket where his sermon was deposited. — But I do not 
blame the reverend gentleman for this, so. much as I -do 
his hearers. They should remember that their object in 
attending church should be to meet together for prayer, 
not to canvass the merits of this or that preacher; — 
prayer is their duty, and a sermon is added merely to 
enforce that duty, and to direct them in the path of vir- 
tue. — I remember being present at my uncle, the physi- 
cian's, when a friend of his asked him if he had been to 
hear a certain popular preacher. '^ No, sir !" answered 
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the Doctor, with some sharpness, — « when I go to church, 
I go to pray — ^not to listen to a schoolboy's ranting." 

"But the emotions with which he appeared to be 
choking in many parts of his discourse '? — his tears ?" 

"Had he been hearer, Miss'Ame, and not speaker, 
you had witnessed a very different behaviour. It;^as not 
the subject that moved him, but the eloquent manner in 
which he thought he handled it. If you will pardon my 
pedantry, I would say that Mr. Sciolus seems to have fol- 
lowed, very literally, the advice of an ancient poet — If 
you tcoidd haoe me toeep, you must first be movednmth grief 
yourself. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

Totuh. Truly, young gentleman, though there was no greater matter in the 
ditty, yet the note was very untuneable. 
1. Page. You are deceived, sir ; we kept time, we lost not our time. 
TotuA. By my troth, yes ; I count it but time lost to hear such a foolish song- 
God be with you : and God mend your voices. 

^s Tou Likt It. 
£>. Pidre. Vous savez pui 6tait celui qui donnait cette s^rdnade ? 
Isid. Non pas ; mais qui que ce puisse Stre, je lui suis obligee. 

Le Sieilitn. 

I HAD now known Mary Ame about two months. It 
was too short a time, certainly, to expect any return of 
my affection, even supposing she had any disposition 
that way ; yet certain little circumstances, which I had 
observed with the eye of a lover, led me to believe that I 
was not altogether indifferent to her, and I longed to dis- 
cover the real place which I held in her sentiments :— not 
that I had the vanity to think that any good could result 
from such a discovery, even were it most favourable, 
when the distance was so great between our stations ; but I 
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raid to myself, with the wisdom usual on such occasions, 
— It .will be a satisfaction at least to know. — Accident 
favotired my wishes. 

Among other accomplishments, Miss Ame sang exqui- 
sitely. One evening, shortly after the incidents recorded 
in the last chapter, I was present at Lady Arne's, when 
her ladyship requested her daughter to repeat a serenade, 
which she had sung for her a little while before I came. 
Miss Ame tpok her guitar, and complied. I was profuse 
in my expressions of admiration. 

" I am glad you like it," said the young lady, with that 
modest frankness which was so amiable in my eyes, — 
" for it is a great favourite of mine.'^ 

Instantly the thought struck me that I might make this 
very song the fathom-line for sounding her sentiments 
towards me.-^That the Reader, however, may understand 
my plan of operations, I must inform him, that during the 
timet I resided with my uncle Jeremy, I was not altogether 
idle ; I had masters in Italian, Spanish, French, drawing, 
and music. In the latter, particularly, I was thought to 
have made some progress ; and, as I piqued myself upon 
the excellence of my voice, the guitar was my favourite 

instrument. Well then, I went to a musicstore, hired 

a guitar, and purchased a copy of the serenade ; and the 
next evening I adapted new words to the notes, and prac- 
tised the latter till I had made them familiar to me. 

The third night came, and, just as I wished it, still, 
without a cloud. I wrapped my cloak around me — for it 
was now the latter part of September, and the night air 
was somewhat chilly — , hid my guitar in its folds, like a 
true hero of romance, and proceeding to Lady Arne's, 
stationed myself directly beneath the windows, in the dark 
shade made by the angle of the steps. The hour was 
favourable — it was past twelve ; and the street was utterly 
deserted. So I forthwith struck the instrument, by way 
of prelude, to a lively air of which I knew Miss Ame to 
be particularly fond. This had the effect desired; for 
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presently a window above me was opened, cautiously, as i wc 
if by some person who feared to be overheard. Be- I ill 
lieving, now, I had attracted her attention, I at once dis- 
continued the air, and sang the following |gl 

ii 

SESENAPE. i I 



Look forth firom thy window, my Ifary, love t 
The Stan to invite thee are bright above ; 
When al^l earth is quiet, as earth may be, 
I wake, my love Maiy, to ling to thee. 

Then listen, sweet, listen. 

Nor torn thee away— 
I fiiay tell thee by night . 

What I dare not by day ; 
For the blush on thy cheek, 

That unbidden may steal 
For the ^ws I diall utter, 

N ighfs shade will conceal* 

Mary, I love thee ! ^Nay, shrink not to hear 

The passionate breathings that meet thine ear ! 

' Their flight may startle the niceness of pride — 

But Love will not brook that hit wings be tied. 

Then list,to me, Mary, 

Nor prove thee unkind : 
Through the hours of day 

Thou art ever in mind — 
Thy form hovers near. 

When I turn me to sleep— 
From visions that torture, 

I wake but to weep. 

But for th(^ love-^nay angel dreams of light 
Press with velvet fingers thine eyes to night. ' 
To me, unhappy, such rest may not be — 
I retire, love Mary, to think— on thee* 

" We were favoured with a serenade last night," said 
Lady Arne, when the next evening I artfully turned the 
discourse upon music, — « I did not hear it myself, for my 
apartments are in the back part of the house ; but Miss 
Arne tells me it was delightful. Why, upon my word, 
Mr, Levis, if you colour so highly, I shall begin to think 
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are indebted ta your gallantry for it ! Do you sing at 

^ r 

• As I prepared to answer, I could perceive, by a stealtby 
^ance, that Miss Ame was leaning forward, in expect- 
ance of my words, with an eagerness which her counte- 
nance knew not how to dissemble. 

. *< No, madam," I boldly replied — and I stole another 
glance at Mary. Her sunny features were clouded on 
"Uie instant. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



O Marion's a bonnie lass ; 

And the Hyth blinks in ber ee: 
And fain wad I marrie Marion, 

Gin Marion wad marrie mee. 

Old Seottiah Song; 



— Bewabe, friend Jeremy, how you hug yourself on 
this discovery ! Mary Ame probably returns your affec- 
tion; — ^but what then? will her mother be induced to 
smile on your desires ? Her ladyship has, I grant, con- 
ceived an uncommon affection for you ; she has, un- 
doubtedly, inquired whether you really are what you re- 
present yourself to be, and learning that your family is a» 
reputable, though not so high in rank, as her own, has 
always welcomed you on the footing of the most favoured 
visiter : but, do not deceive, yourself — Lady Arne is in- 
deed a most amiable woman, and one of too sound a judg^ 
ment to sacrifice her daughter's happiness to riches ; yet 
she has the pride so natural to every inother, and looks 
forward to no ordinary establishment for her only child. 
Were you your uncle's heir indeed, you might stand some 
chance of success ; but you have played the fool, and 
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now you must abide by the consequence. Depend open 
it, Jeremy, your best policy is to endeavour to forget, as 
soon as possible, this misplaced attachment. — These 
suggestions were made by Reason, as I lay in my bed, 
congratulating myself on the success of the musical ex- 
periment mentioned in the last chapter. And what said 
Love ? O, he had just been listening to the counsels of 
his <<fidus Achates" Hope, and his language was, — 
Never despair, Jeremy ! Secure the lady. Were you as 
rich as Croesus, you are yet too young to marry. Two 
or three years may make a great change in your circum- 
stances ; some lucky chance may occur for your speedily 
enriching yourself; and then ! Secure the lady, Jere- 
my. — I was inclining to the side of the last speaker, 
when Honour thundered forth, — Jeremy! Jeremy! you 
forget yourself. Are you insensible to Lady Arne's 
goodness ? — Has not her ladyship honoured you with her 
friendship, under circumstances when, perhaps, you would 
have found it impossible to be admitted to any other re- 
putable society? Does she not display for you an at- 
tachment, which, considering the little time that has 
elapsed since its planting, may be said to flourish with a 
^singular vigour ? And, now, would you requite her for her 
kindness by seducing the affections of her only child?— 
Never think of such a step ! Be a man, Jeremy : spum 
the subtle tempter ! — And what said Love to this ?— 
Reader do you know Love ? Well then, you know he cares 
no more for Honour than he does for Reason. When 
they stated in his way, he thrusts them aside without 
ceremony ; or, if they happen to be too strong for so 
abrupt a mode of proceeding, he, being a little fellow, 
creeps between their legs, and thus gets to the other side 
of them. 

So the result of this conflict of counsel between Love, 
Reason, and Honour, was that the next day found me, at 
even tide, on my way to Upper Grosvenor-street. I was 
so intimate at Lady Arne's, that the door was usually 
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opened to me as to one of the family ; for, if her ladyship 
«r Miss Arne chanced to be from home, I was pretty sure 
of seeing Miss Paynthumley. 

On the present occasion, the servant showed me into 
the drawing-room, and, without waiting to see whether 
any of the family were there, shut the door upon me, and 
retired. The room was lighted only by the mellow lustre 
of the full moon, which streamed through the open vrindow. 
At this window Miss Arne was seated in a pensive atti- 
tude — her head resting on her hand. I approached with 
a throbbing heart, and took my chair at a little distance 
from her. Afler there had passed between us the com- 
pliments and other pretty nothings that usually open every 
interview between two persons of opposite sexes, " You 
»ee," said Miss Arne gayly, " I have bid my levity adieu 
lor this evening, and am become quite romantic, sitting 
in the moonlight meditating." 

" On such a night as this. Miss Arne," — ^I exclaimed — 
** who would not loosen, for awhile, the cords that bind the 
imagination to the barren shores of this life, and set it 
adrift to seek, in an ideal world, for fresher scenes ? To 
me one hour passed in such delicious revery is worth whole 
days of ordinary existence 1" 

<< I perceive Mr. Levis, you are more sensitive to the 
influence of the planet than even I am. You speak 
feelingly upon the subject." 

<< Indeed Miss Arne," I answered, slightly nettled at 
the tone of irony in which her words had been uttered." 
I speak feelingly because I speak trtdy. Thoughtless as 
I atn, I better love the luxurious melancholy, which moon* 
light ever sheds upon my senses, than the dearest of those 
enjoyments which the world knows as pleasures. And-<- 
am I not deceived ? — Miss Arne, notwithstanding her ridi* 
cule, can readily sympathize with me in such feelings." 
The young lady's levity was gone at once. 

<< Such feelings I am far from ricbculing, I do assure 
youy Mr. Levis, It was— excuse me — ^It was the sud- 
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denness of your enthusiasm that struck me as singular." 
She paused, and, turning aside her head, resumed the 
attitude in which she was sitting when I entered the 
room. — After a minute or t^o, she added — " You are not 
deceived, Mr. Levis — ^I am ever sad on such a mght as 
this ; and now — I know not why — my feelings are pecu- 
liarly depressed." 

Opportunity, my Reader, is every thing in affairs of 
the heart. Solitude and moonlight will at once make 
tender the interchange of words and looks between the 
self-same parties, who, at a ball or in broad day, might 
talk and gaze, and gaze and talk, for hours together, 
without the slightest sensation'" being excited in the 
breast of either. Presuming that no respectable man or 
woman, who has passed the experienced age of thirty, and 
is not over and above addicted to lying, will venture to 
impugn this doctrine, I proceed to say, that, if such is the 
effect where no previous impression has been made, what 
must it be where passion has already been kindled within 
the breast? The very declaration, which ninder any other 
circumstances I might not have dared to offer, and which, 
if offered. Miss Arne would probably have treated as pre* 
sumption, was now, through the gentle influence of < soil 
stillness and the night,' advanced with boldness and re- 
ceived without displeasure. 

I drew my chair nearer to Mary. " On such a night 
as this," I ssdd, or rather whispered, in the soft yet fervent 
(ones of passion — " On such a night as this — ^methinks 
every duller feeling should sleep, and nought wake tipon 
the earth but Love. The very air seems perfumed with 



* Sensation* n. a. The teeknieal word for that fluttering of the spirits, which 
comes we know not how, and gofes we scarce hnow when, and is excited by an 
bidividual of one sex in an individual of the other. 

O, my dear Lady Anne, whom do you think we had last night at the 
Duchess's ? whom but that d[ear. delightful, foreign creature — II Conte Gozcombo. 
He produced quite a sentation 1 do assure you. . 

A PKXP AT TBt BKAUXONDI* 
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his breath, and the breeze that stirs so gently you might 

almost suppose the fanning of his wings. Do you 

remember, Miss Arne, that beautiful scene in the < Mer- 
chant of Venice,' which commences thus : — 

" In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wi^d did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise " t 

How happy must be that fond pair, who, seated like Lo- 
renzo and his Jessica, at the moonlight hour, when no eye 
is near to mark their attachment — no ear to listen to its soft 
endearments — renew their mutual vows, or retrace the 
scene of that sweet moment when their faith was first 
plighted to each other !" 

" Happy indeed !" murmured Miss Arne unconsciously. 
I took her hand — and she did not withdraw it. 

" Dear Miss Arne ! why may not we be happy even as 
they are pictured to have been — fate hath not more di- 
vided us ?" 

She Upoke not ; but a single tear fell hot upon my 
hand. 

" Mary !-— dearest Mary !" I continued, as I knelt be- 
side her, and kissed with rapture the delicate fingers 
which now faintly struggled in my pressure — " you do 
not think my love presumption? you will suffer me to 
hope, that, if a day shall come when fortune shall smile 

upon me, you will not reject me ? Speak, Miss Arne ! 

shall it not be so ? Will you not give me this hope 1 
Will you not bid me prove myself worthy of you ? — 
Think, my Mary, what must be my exertions when the 
prize I strive for is !" 

At that instant steps were heard approaching. I sprang 
to my feet ; the door opened ; and the servant entered 
the room with lights. I stole a glance at Mary ; — she 
was still seated, with her head depressed upon her bosom, 
and the hand I had held lying just as I had dropped it. 
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Then, without daring to bid her adieu lest my voice should 
faulter, I took up my hat and left the house. 

I walked, without knowing whither I was going ; for 
my whole thoughts were centered in the one conviction 
that Mary loved me ; nor did that sure friend, but unplea- 
sant adviser — Reason — ^intrude, for one moment, to snatch 
the cup of happiness from my lips and show me the black 
dregs that lay thick upon the bottom. " She loves me 1" 
— I said to myself — and myself echoed back my own 
words : — " She loves me !" Such being the state of 
mind I was in, the Reader, who is acquainted with my 
Stagy rite propensity, will not wonder that I walked com- 
pletely beyond the city without being aware of it. 

I was startled from my reverie by a voice that bade me 
*♦ Stop !", while a hand, grasping my collar, roughly turned 
me round and made me face the speaker. He was a 
short, but strongly built man, and masked ; and, as his 
left hand detained me his right was armed with a pistol. 
My first movement was to release myself, and by a 
sudden eflTort I easily succeeded in the attempt |^btlt the 
fellow instantly recovered his grasp, and held me so 
firmly that I could not stir — while, forgetting in his pre- 
cipitation the disguise he had evidently assumed when 
calling to me to stop, he cried in a voice which it struck 
me I had somewhere heard before: — "Come, this 
won't do ! Your money !" — and, io enforce his appli- 
cation, he put the muzzle of his pistol to my breast.— 
" No staring !" (he added-^again feigning coarseness) 
" out with the dust, my brave one !" 

Under other circumstances I might have yielded at 
once ; for the slender stock I had about me, though 
my littlt all, was hardly to be put in balance with my 
life : but then the nature of this attack — ^made as it was 
in the fiill moonlight, and in a situation where persons 
were likely to pass every minute — ^while it excited my 
surprise, suggested that the villain would not dare to pro- 
ceed to any lengths, and that, could I but disarm him, he 
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woold, in all probability, take to flight — especially as the 
sound of wheels approaching was now distinctly heard. 
Instead, then, of complying with his demand, I suddenly 
seized the barrel of the pistol, and depressed it. <' Fool !" 
exclaimed the robber — and on the instant the pistol was 
discharged, and the ball entered my thigh. The weapon 
was then wrenched from my relaxing grasp — my head 
received a heavy blow with the butt end of it — and I fell 
senseless to the ground. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Veranni, omnibus e meis amkis 
Antistans mibi millibus trecentis — 

Catullus. 



Wai^ I opened my eyes, I found myself in a strange 
room by an open window, and in the arms of a man ; 
while near me stood a boy and several females. I looked 
upward to the face of him who supported me — and I knew 
him at once. It was my old schoolmate, Edward Clay- 
ton! 

<< Edward !" I cried. I could articulate no more ; for 
my emotions choked me. Clayton pressed my hand in 
silence ; then, motioning for the females to wididraw, he 
raised me in his arms, with as niuch ease as though I were 
an infant, and carried me to a bed which stood in the 
apartment. 

<< Hush !" he said, perceiving I was about to speak, — 

<< You must not thus excite yourself. " But I was not 

to be restrained. Regardless of my wound, I half rose, 
and stretching out my arms to him, faultered " A second 

time, Edward ^I owe my life to you ?" Clayton folded 

me in his embrace ; then, gently replacing my head upon 

YoL. I. 33 
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the pillow, '"Nay," he said, "dear Jeremy— you only 
agitate yourself, and distress me. You owe me no thanks; 
I am but acting in the ordinary course of my profession. 

Again ? — Do, for God's sake, lie quiet, till I have 

examined your wound! I have done nothing for it as 
yet— except tying my handkerchief about it." 

The injury I had received was pronounced to be se- 
vere but not dangerous^ — the ball having passed in an ob- 
lique direction, and not touched the bone. When the 
operations of dressing my wound and undressing me were 
over, and I was nicely tucked up in bed, and the boy had 
left the room, " Edward," I said, " now that I have sub- 
mitted to your kindness as quietly as you wished me, tell 
me, what did you mean when you said you were but act- 
ing in the ordinary course of tfour profession ? Are you a 
surgeon ?" 

" To be sure I am," answered Edward, laughing at the 
simplicity of my question, — " both physician and surgeon 
at your service. But you shall know all about it to-mor- 
row : and, in return for the favour, you shall tell me your 
story when you can bear the exertion. There will be 
plenty of time for the task ; for your cure will be tedious, 
and I am determined to keep you till it is thoroughly 
effected." 

" O, I cannot think !" . ^, 

" Nonsense ! You -are now my patient, w. Jeremy— 
and I shall hardly permit you to put yourself under the 
care of others, that they may have all the credit of your 
cure." 

l!br;delicacy, wherewith Clayton sought to veil his 
kinAiiiB, affected me almost to tears. I pressed his hand, 
with a warmth that spoke jny feelings. << But, Edward, 
you are not aware of the trouble I shall cost you. I am 
not my own master, and, if I remain with you, my absence 
will excite alarm ; so that, to prevent my being advertized 
in the public prints, you will have to pay a visit to my 
employer^." 
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'' And that I will do most readily. To-morrow you 
shaU give me their address, and I will make it my first 
business to let them know you are in safety." 

"And and — besides, I hav^ friends who will be 

most anxious about me. Do you know Lady Arne !" 

" No, but I can introduce myself to her ladyship if it 
be necessary." 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Edward ! And — and — 
I would have you observe how Miss — that is — I mean 
— I would have you call on Lady Arne." 

" Ah ! is it so, my friend ?" exclaimed Clayton, laugh- 
ing,—" a young lady in the case ?-- — Fie, man ! never 

blush about it ! ^Well, I will observe her — this " Miss 

— that is— rl mean — ". Good night«— good night." And 
he lefl me to dream that I stood beside Mary Arne at the 
nuptial altar, with a hole in my right thigh from which 
the blood was running like a little rill, and that Clayton 
officiated as priest, having before him a. rag with gilded 
edges instead of the book of Common Prayer. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

I knew him as myself; for^ih>m our infancy, 
We have conven*df and apent our hours together : 
And though myself have been an idle truant ; 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time^ 
To doihe mine age with angel-like perfection ; 
Yet hath Sir Proteus, for that*s his name. 
Made use and flair advantage of his days ; 
His years but yOung, but his experience old ^ 
His head unmeUow'd, but his judgment ripa ; 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises Uiat I now bestow,) 
Be is complete in feature, and in mind. 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

T\do Gentlemen of Verena. 

The next day Edward fulfilled his promise, by giving 
me an account of his life, as it had passed from the 
period when my quitting school had dissolved our ac- 
quaintance. As there is nothing in the story that can 
interest the reader, I will merely give such parts of it as 
suffice to explain certain passages in these memoirs. 

The reason of my having seen him but once in the 
long interval of ten years, from the period just referred 
to, is thus : — He went to Eton. Afterwards, when the 
education his father's limited means afforded him was 
finished, and he ha4 chosen a profession, the family re- 
moved to London, in order to give him an opportunity of 
l^lwsuing his studies to the best advantage. When he 
was nineteen, his only parent died, and, in the succeed- 
ing year, Edward paid a visit to his native village to make 
arrangements for the sale of the estate which was lefl 
him. It was during this visit that he perilled his life to 
save' mine. Having disposed of his little property, he 
purchased a place j^i a short distance from the metropo- 
lis. — ^There ho was now residing with an old maiden aunt, 
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and two sisters, both of whom were younger than him- 
self.—* ♦ * 

I would fain draw upon my memory for two or three of 
the conversations, which I had with Clayton during my 
convalescence ; but I have devoted so much space to the 
other personages in this first volume, that the chief part 
of my information, on the character and habits of my 
friend, i am forced to condense into the present chapter. 

A passionate love of distinction was the focus into 
which all the rays of his character converged. It was ever 
before his thoughts, it animated all his actions, and, in all 
probability, would have given an artificial tone to hisman- 
nerSy but for a certain simplicity he possessed, almost 
boyish, and the more to be admired as it was little to be 
expected in a man so ambitious. He was the proudest 
being I have ever known ; he desired the good opinion of 
€very one, but would not stoop to sue for it ; generous, 
he loved to confer benefits, but studiously avoided receiv- 
ing the most trifling favour. This independent spirit was 
strong even in boyhood. So much so (his relatives have 
told me) that it seemed to oppress him that he should be 
supported by his father ! and he was ever devising some 
scheme for maintaining himself. 

His pride gave to his manners an appearance of cold- 
ness and reserve ; but those who ventured to address him 
found, to their surprise, that in disposition he was most 
firiendly, and so open-hearted that there needed but little 
art to draw from him his most secret thoughts. 

He was naturally afiectionate. Indeed this disposition 
seemed to extend to the whole animal creation. QjL. 
would never permit his study to be cleaned of cobwebs^ * 
because the spiders might suffer by the operation ; I have 
known him to sit for half-an-hour in a most uneasy position, 
afraid to move his chair, lest he should wake the cat which 
lay sleeping under it ; oflen too he has stopped to raise 
a fly, that had fallen on its back and was struggling to 
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right itself; and I have seen him turn out of his path to 
ieivoid treading on a worm. * 

Honourable be was without spot. He shrunk from even 
the thought of a meanness. — One evening, when he was 
seated by my bed-side lost in reflection, he suddenly sprang 
from his chair, his face suffused wi^ crimson, and, clench- 
ing his hand, struck his forehead violently, muttering 
something to himself that I could not distinctly hear. 

"Edward — what is the matter?" I asked " I was think- 

ing of a little circumstance that happened when we were 

in school together." << And what was that, Edward?" 

He hesitated for some moments. <' Cordery praised me 
one day, before the whole school, for a translation in 
Anacreon — -" " And is there any thing so unplea- 
sant in the recollection ofthat?^* said I, interrupting' him , 

with a laugh << No ; but I suffered him to think it was 

mine, when it was my father's." And all this shame was 
for a fault committed ten years before ! — a fauU, which 
few boys would have scrupled to commit, and fewer men 
have blushed at remembering. 

Now, for the reverse of the picture : — He was arbi- 
trary. He would have modelled every one's feelings by 
his own, and seemed surprised when any one presumed 
to differ from him^ — There was no offence he would not 
sooner pardon than a want of respect. — ^Then he was too 
apt to pride himself upon his virtues, and was little gentle 
to the failings of others. And, though affectionate, the 
most trivial fault in his friends-— even such as he himself 
was most subject to — ^was sufficient to disgust him with 
them :— but, then, it must be acknowledged, on the other 
side again, that if his disgust was readily excited it was 
as readily laid aside, — for Edward was the most placable 
of human beings. 

I hflnfh thus given the chief points in my friend's moral 
character. His intellectual qualities were of a rarer 
excellence. Nature had given him an universal genius ; 
he never attempted any thing in which he did not succeed. 
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His. ambition however was solely directed to eminence in 
the literary world ; and, |br the present, poetry engrossed 
all his efforts. — And it was in these talents that his pride 
most displayed itself; for he could not bear to hear him- 
self spoken of as possessing them. To explain the 
seeming para4ox in this assertion, I will relate one of many 
little anecdotes which I treasure respecting him. His 
poetical ahiUties had been well known at Eton. Hence, 
when he went into society, Edward found that his fame 
had gone before .him ; and he was often pestered by 
compliments upon his talents, especially from his female 
acquaintance. One evening, when he happened to be at 
a little party with his sisters, a lady very innocently asked 
him, before several strangers, whether he still sacrificed 
to the muses. This, of course, turned the eyes of every 
one upon our poet, and thereby gave him particular of- 
fence. On their return home, one of his sisters, who 
from familiarity with her brother's humour, had noticed 
the displeasure which was apparent to none else ; ral- 
lied him upon it. " I tell you, JuHa," he replied, " 1 
do hate such praise ! a greater insult could not be offered 
me ; for, whenever I hear it said that " siu;h a young gen- 
tleman has a very pretty taste for poetry" I expect to find 
him an ass who has just ear enough to make smooth verses — 
and I am not ambitious to be ranked with such animals : — 
but," he added, his eyes sparlding and his whole form 

seeming to dilate itself — " if I could be named among !" 

and he stopped, as afraid to betray the excess of his am- 
bition. It is very evident how the sentence should have 
been completed. 

Edward united in himself two qualities which are ararely 
found together in the same individual — a brilliant imagi- 
nation and a sound judgment. His penetration into hu- 
man character was wonderful^ and this, joined to wit, a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and a deep vein of satiric 
humour, put a dangerous weapon into his hands ; but he 
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was loo kiad in heart to misuse it."" His taste was most 
exquisite. Nor was this perfection confined to subjects 
of literature (in which he was the ablest of critics) ; but 
displayed itself in even the most ordinary matters — \na 
dress^the furniture of his rooms, the binding ofhis books, — 
the trimming of his pens ; and the man, who could pro- 
nounce upon the merits of Milton, was often employed 
by his sisters to select the ribbon for a hat or decide upon 
the stamp of a caUco. 

I have now in my possession a poem of Edward's, 
which, to judge from the date of the manuscript^ was com- 
pleted during my stay with him. He never mentioned its. 
existence to me ; and once, when, in answer to some 
flattering observation of mine that the day was not far 
distant when the fame he thirsted for should fit his cup to 
overflowings he exclaimed (with Castalio) that he would be 
honoured in his youthf , and I asked him << Why, then, do 
you not publish V\ he evaded the question thus : — 

^' PubUsh ? — Yes ! and what pubhsher would undertake 
a work ofmi n a l ^ -But I will tell you what chance there 
is for. the poetry of an obscure individual, who is too 
proud to sue for the patronage of some great man, and 
the liberty of disgracing himself by praising him for virtues 
which the great man has never heard of. I was lately in 
a bookstore, when a youth of genteel appearance entered, 
and begged leave to submit a poem of his to the exami- 



'*' Can the reader conceive of tbe same individaal's being a bitter satirist and 
a good-natured man 1 My friend Clayton was botli. HU satiric vein lay, I 
think, in a strong sense of the ridiculous, which was ever see^g food, even 
in spots tbe noost barrtn, and a power of wit that wrought the subject into shape. 
1 repeat It ; if there ever was a bitter satirist, such was Clayton — if there ever 
lived a good-humoured being, such a being was my friend. The reader may, 
pcrhap^ find a better explanation for the anomaly than I have given. Let him 
fettle the matter in his own way. Whatever may be the right explanation, 
however, the fact remains the same.—I do not malte human nature, though the 
modem novelists are largely engaged in the manufacture. 
tNo ! let me purchase in my youth renown, 
To make me lov'4 and valu'd when Vm old. 
I would be busy in the world and learn- 
Not, lllce a coarse and useless dunghill weed, 
Fix'd to one spot and rot just aa I grow. 

Tut OiirHAN. 
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nation of the bookseller. The latter declined the work 
at once, without so much as looking at the title, and 
remarked to the disappointed author, ^'Now, sir, if you 
would write ua a novel, indeed,- — no matter whether good, 
bad, or indifferent — ^it might pass ; for, I'll tell you what, 
sir, — ^we keep a magazine in pay on purpose. The editor 
has only to treat the public to a few cant phrases, such as 
graphic delinecUion, deep and uncontrollable interest^ pathos^ 
dec. dec. and then to display the due assumption by means 
of the pronoun we, and the work shall go down, sir. You 
see — here are some specimens : — " The novel before us 
is a truly great work." — "If the most briUiant wit, a 
narrative whose interest never flags, and some pictures 
of the most riveting interest can make a work popular, 

So-and-so will be as first rate in celebrity as it is in 

excellence*'* — "We cannot but highly commend it." 
Ah, sir, that is beautiful ! We cannot hut highly commend 
it — There, there you have the due assumption ! You can 
almost fancy you see the editor in his closet stretching 
out his right arm with the dignity of a vjilnber pf Par- 
liament, and bowing till his nose touches the green cloth 
of his table. We cannot hut highly commend if /— or:— 
" These are two volumes of beautiful tales, written in 
language the most elegant, with narratives of extreme 
interest " — etc. etc.* Now, sir, you see the pubUo can't 
resist this. Though there are few readers but are better 
judges than the reviewer, they always subscribe to his 
decisions — just as, when the leading goat takes it into his 
head to jump into a ditch, all the other goats are sure to 
scamper afler into the same nastiness. It's all carried, 



* It is a Bingular ikct that Uiese very passages are to be found in the bfft 
magazine of the day ! Can it be that Plagiarism is abroad in this age of impiova- 
ment ? Does he lead the van in the march of m'ind 1 — We hope not. It is rather 
our opinion that great geniuses have all a certain resemblance to one another; 
and thus, as we suppose that Otway stole ttom Shakspeare, Moli^re, Terence, 
and so forth— and that a great modem author has stolen fh>m Otway, besides 
sundry others,— when, in reality, it is merely a similitude of conception that 
produces the similitude of production, so a great editor of the year or our Lord 
one tliousand-eight hundred-and twenty-eight may resemble a great editor of thQ 
year of our Lord one thoasuid-seveQ IrandredMuid eighty-eight. 
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sir, by direct impudence ; the editor never hesitates ; it 
is, tee ihinky we recommend^ it is our opinion, and so od, 
and so on. Write a novel, my dear sir ! We'll put you 
at the tip top of the list without reading it." — ^You see, 
Jeremy'*— continued Clayton — " what success a poem of 
miae is likely to have, while novels are the only works 
that are read, and the taste of the day is governed by a 
hireling reviewer. Truly, Longinus, where he tells us 
71 rwv Xo^ojv xpiVi; ntoWvis igt IIEIPAS TSksuraTov iiftyiwriiutf 
must have meant to write nEINH2, since the want of 
bread is all that is irequisite to make men critics !" 

The person of this Edward Clayton, fair and dear 
Readev, was almost gigantic, yet finely proportioned :— 
the head like a Grecian deity's, with a high and polished 
forehead, eyes of the deepest blue, with long, dark, silken 
lashes, a nose straight, and haughty in its aeUing (if I may 
use the e^^ression), a mouth whose smile had something 
of the fascination of Napoleon's, and whose scorn was 
almost withering, and a complexion so delicate that, but 
for his masculine frame and the haughty outline of his 
features, it would have given his appearance an air of 
effeminacy. His hair, of a chesnut-brown, curled loosely — 
or rather, in twwa s ^ nd was always adjusted with pecu- 
liar elegance, yetll^ttrtfuUy, that its disposition seemed 
rather the result of accident, or carelessness, than of 
«tudy. — ^In a word — ^he was one of the few handsome men 
that are gopd for any thing but the devil. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



1, lictor, coltiga manus I, caput obnube arbori infelici au*- 

pende ■ 

LiVIDS. 



Now fitted the halter 

Prior. 

I HAD been about a month under the care of Edward, 
and was so far recovered that I resolved to be no longer 
a burden on his hospitality, when one morning he entered 
my room with a face of more than usual seriousness. 

*^ Jeremy," he said, "I have a particular favour to ask 
of you ; and I hope you will not refuse it to me." 

*^ And what is there that I can refuse to you, Edward ?" 

^< The execution of a criminal is to take place to day, 
and Fd have you go with me to witness it." 

" An execution, Edward ? 1 have a great aversion 

from such sights." ^ 

^* And so have I ; but I have a particular reason for 

wishing you to see this. Besides, the air is remarkably 

fine this morning, and the ride will do you good." 

It was Edward that made the request — so how could | 
refuse ? 



As we rode to the city, " What," I asked, " is tlic crime 
for which the poor wretch is to suffer ?" 

<< Murder," answered Clayton, — "the murder of Mi 
own uncle — a man upwards of sixty years of age. The 
nephew, being well acquainted with the house of his 
relative, made an attempt to rob it by night, assisted by 
two other villains. In die midst of his operations he was 
fiurpxised by his uncle and a servant. A shot from the 



■s 
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old man laid one of his associates dead at his feet, and 
the other, in endeavouring to leap out at the window, fell 
mortally wounded by the hands of the servant. The 
nephew, thereupon, attempted to escape by the door ; 
but his uncle caught him by the coat. The ruffian strug- 
gled ; he was powerful ; but he could not free himself 
from his imcle's grasp. The danger was imminent ; — ^he 
turned, and shot the old man through the brain." 

We took our station, a few rods from the place of 
execution, in a hovel belonging to a patient of Clayton's— 
the man, who was glad of the opportunity of obliging one 
to whom he stood indebted for. many benefits, having 
reserved, at my friend's request, a room where we might 
witness the whole scene without being incommoded by 
the presence of others. 

In about an hour, the immense crowd beneath the 
window where we stood began to be agitated ; a mur- 
muring arose like the i^etting of the surge upon a distant 
beach, and the heads of the people tossed to and fro like 
the waves of a troubled ocean. The criminal was ascend- 
ing the ladder to the scaffold. I could not see his face, 
for he held his head»down ; but I observe^ that his frame 
was broad and athletic, and his step firm. VHien upon 
the platform, he raised his head and stood erect. One 
look was sufficient |br me : — ^I beheld the unfortunate 
Dick Hazard. 

I was fascinated ; I could not avert my eyes from the 
sight that burned them. I saw the poor wretch approach 
the edge of the platform, as if to address the multitude — 
then turn back with a sudden inipulse, and whisper in the 
ear of the clergyman that stood nigh him — ^then nod im- 
patiently to the executioner. I saw him, when all had 
left him but the hangman, and he stood upmi the fatal 
drop, and the noose was fastened on his neck. I saw 
him too, when the cap was drawn down. upon his eyes; 
but then I sickened, and^ turning my back upoa the 
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window, I pressed convulsively the hand of Clayton, ani 
sfiid, ''Let us go." 

Clayton led me to a corner of the room, and made me 
sit down. " We cannot go now," he said, in a voice 
which the. awe of the moment sunk to a whisper ; " If it 
was difficult to pass through the crowd when we came, it 
is now impossible even to penetrate it. Sit still, dear 
Jeremy, and compose yourself; we are here in private. 
I':bave arranged it thus, purposely ; for, I anticipated such 

a shock, when I designed this cruel lesson." 

::« Cruel indeed, Edward ! But I thank you for it." 

. Clayton did not reply. In a few minutes I asked hin>— 
but as though I were afraid to hear mj'- own breath — " Is 
it all over?" He rose, and went to the window, and in- 
. stantly returned. 
- «Itis." 
/\ . " May God. have mercy on him !" 
;*-^ ".Anifen !" Edward solemnly responded. 
.'I Otiiour fei:Urn home, I remarked to my friend, in a kind 
' pf indirect question, " You were always acquainted with 
~^6or Dick's evil propensities, Edward?" 
• '. "Yes. When at school, he fell under my suspicions ; 
.and thcjse ikuspi'cions were confirmed in the following man- 
ner ;■ '" ' ■ His uncle (the same on whom the unhappy 
•ihaii was entirely dependent, and for whose murder he 
has jnst suffered the sentence of the law,) was noted for 
'his charities. . * Shortly after the accident which befel you 
>.in the little river of our native village, he made inquiries 
.respecting tho family of the little boy who had behaved 
; ^oVell on that occasion, and, learning they were wretch- 
"^i.edly poor, he sent for the boy to come to his house, and 
there delivered him a sealed packet to carry to his pHl^ 
rents; Scarcely had the little fellow lefl the house, when 
Hazard, who had been present at the interview, set out 
in pursuit of him. On coming up with the child, he told 
him that his uncle had made a mistake in the article he had 
given- and wished to rectify it; and, bidding him wait 
ToL. I. 34 
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tfll he should returOyhetodc the little bundle firom the hands 
of the bearer, and, carrying it back to the house, opened it. 
It contained £50, in small notes. Of these Hazard took 
all but £5, then resealing the packet, restored it to the 
boy. — ^The discovery of this villainy produced the first 
rupture between Hazard and his uncle. — Shortly after- 
wards, when the latter refused to supply his nephew's 
exorbitant and somewhat insolent demands for money, 
the miserable young man withdrew himself from his pro- 
tection.'' 

*^ It strikes me, Edward, at this moment, that Hazard 
was the man that lately robbed and wounded me. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the attack, — the personal 
make of the robber — the voice, which I recognized as 
having been once familiar to me, and which he tried to 
disguise— his evident unwillingness to wound m o " 

** There can be little doubt of it. I thought so, when 
you first mentioned those particulars." 

** Great God ! what have I escaped !" — And I shud- 
dered, as I thought what I might have been, had not my 
early quarrel with Hazard removed me from the reach of 
his corrupting influence. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 



^Htoi 



Bf orwv xlxf irou 

005*, &tfu)(i(xov *A(x^jav 

*0«jr'6TS, irar^* *AXiou, 

' Arsif sr (fOv dyoL^^ 

TsXa^roufofJi^sv. 

Pnm.— OlyHijr. 

Unknown I die ; no tongue shall speak of me. 
Some noble spirits, Judging by themselves, 
May yet conjecture what I might have proved, 
And think life only wanting to my fame. 

Douglti*, 

On the evening of the day which forms the time of the 
preceding chapter, I was turning over one of the London 
journals, when my attention was painfully arrested by 
the following paragraphs : — 

^< Died, this morning, at his house in Bolton-street, Pic- 
cadilly, Jeremy Levis, Esq., a gentleman not less known 
for the amiable eccentricity of his manners, than the 
undeviating rectitude of his principles. The whole of 
his great wealth is said to be left to a nephew who bears 
his name." 

<< Also, at the same place — and nearly at the same 
time, — Mary, wife of the above. The circumstances of 
this lady's death are somewhat singular. A few hours 
previous to the dissolution of her husband, Mrs. Levis 
was going to his apartment, when a servant came run. 
ning to inform her that his master was dying, and wished 
her to hasten to him^ that he might see her before he de- 
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parted. In her confiision of mind at the suddenness of 
this afflicting intelligence, she cried out, "^Tell him to 
wait till I come !" and instantly fell dead at the door, in 
a fit of apoplexy !" 

I spoke honestly, when I said that these paragraphs 
(the latter of which now almost excites a smile by its 
curious detail) painfully arrested my attention ; for the 
intelligence that I was reported to be my uncle's heir 
failed of immediate attraction, following as it did the news 
of that uncle's death. Nay, it augmented my grief— by 
showing how tenderly the old man must have loved me to 

forgive so entirely my shameless ingratitude. — 

I handed Clayton the paper in silence, and left the room. 

Presently afler, a letter was handed to me. It was from 
a man, who, I afterwards learned, had acted as my uncle's 
lawyer, andiiad drawn up the will, and was pretty much 
to the same efiect as the above obituary notices, stating 
also the day when the double funeral was to take place. 

Now then Edward no longer opposed my intention of 
leaving him, and the next morning was fixed for my de- 
parture. 

That morning came, charged with the death of a dearer 

than my aged uncle. 1 bade adieu to the family, and 

set out with Edward for the metropolis. We rode in 
silence ; for the events of the preceding day had tinged 
my thoughts with an unwonted melancholy, and Edward 
was too delicate, or too busy with his dreams of ambition, to 
notice my altered mood. — Suddenly he gave me the reins 
to hold, and leaned forward to adjust something in the 
harness. While he was in this dangerous position, the 
horse started ; — Clayton was thrown headlong beneath 
the hoofs of the animal, and before I could stop the car- 
riage, the wheel had passed over his head. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I sprang to the ground 
— I raised the mangled body : but the crushed brain had 
ceased to perform its functions ; Edward was no more.. 
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Thus died |ny first, my best friend ; and now that afler 
so many years have elapsed I trace the scene, with a hand 

that trembles not from age, but griejf grief which me-. 

mory still renews, though deprived- of its sharpness, and 
mellowed to a feeling that eveq for one of my temper- 
ament, hath a tearful luxury far before the joys of mirth. 

fulness, 1 think of the beautiful death-scene in Home's 

tragedy, where the afibcting words of Douglas so nearly 
portray the feelings that might have burst from Clayton, 
had death allowed him time wherein to utter them. 

Cut off from glory* s course — which never mortal was sq 
fond to rurif his talents perished with him, and his virtues 
scarce served to ^ild his monument. A man of unblem- 
ished moral character, and, where well understood, of 
the most amiable manners, he was the pride of all those 
who claimed him for their friend, and the happiness and 
support of the little curcle which he called his family. — 
Bom a poet, he might have proved an ornament to the 
age in which he lived ; but it was destined otherwise,^ 
and he died ignobly— -cut off in the very budding of his 
hopes, and all uncared for, save by the few who had 
marked his sheltered beauty, and loved to watch it as it 
opened to the light. 

" Green be the turf above thee, 
" Friend of my better days !" 
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